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“Ir is a very sad business,” as Mr. Rowland Alston pathetically 
expresses the Lament of the Churchwardens of Ware,—“ It is a 
very sad business certainly, that when we have gone on doing wrong 
so comfortably for a great number of years, we should not be allowed 
to continue in the same course.” This was the plea of the worthy 
churchwardens, And this has been the plea with which, of late, all 
efforts have been met, by whomsoever made, for bringing back the 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to its old 
principles. At length, however, the progress of mis-rule seems to 
have reached its zenith; and we want only a little faith in an old 
proverb to assure ourselves, that things which are now at the worst, 
must shortly mend ;—a proverb not in any sense the worse for wear. 

We have come toa point, from which it seems expedient to take a 
retrospect of the growth of “ the cankers of a calm world and long 
peace,” as they have become matured amongst us, to inquire what 
these thirty years of immunity from foreign wars have done for the 
advancement of our christian state at home, and especially for those 
institutions, which, after panting through the long term of strife, 
began at length to hope for a breathing-space, and enlarged means 
of promoting the sacred objects comprised in their original design. 
Nov it is an historical fact, that the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was not directed at that important period by timid or 
unstable hands. The efforts which had resulted in the foundation of 
the new episcopate for our Indian possessions, had been fostered and 
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directed, in great measure, by the benevolent and wise counsellors, 
who, with equal prudence and zeal, then guided the course of the 
Society. The National Society for the Education of the Church’s 
poor children was the work of the same excellent men, of whom one 
or two still survive ; we wish we need not add, that they survive to 
reproach an ungrateful generation, who reap the fruit of their 
labours, but have forgotten their principles. ‘The old obscure town- 
house in Bartlett’s Buildings had grown too small for the depository 
of the Society’s sacred stores, and for the management of the dif- 
ferent departments of its labours: and under the same counsel it 
was exchanged for that well-chosen site in one of the most frequented 
thoroughfares between east and west, where it has ever since con- 
tinued. These things were done, and were appreciated: the public 
importance of the interests involved in these efforts was seen and 
recognised ; the Society was becoming daily better known and more 
worthily supported. In short there was nothing but a stifled 
clamour, half afraid and half ashamed, from a party which never 
loved the old Society, which called for some undefined and unknown 
changes. 

At such a time, unhappily for the Society and the Church, there 
began to appear among the London Clergy a small party of men, 
who, not pretending to pronounce any judgment of their own on the 
questions at issue, could not be content without an attempt to legis- 
late for them,—who, having studied Burnet on the Articles, and 
satisfied themselves that the Church never meant all her children to 
agree in one interpretation, thought it intolerable that the Society 
should be more restrictive in her code of doctrine,—who wondered 
why others felt so deeply what they had never found of force enough 
to sink beneath the surface of their own minds,—who asked, with a 
face of piteous candour, what harm could possibly be done by a Little 
concession, a little widening of the basis, a little opening of the door 
to those who would be far too grateful for the boon to abuse such 
kindness. In short, they made their appeal to men of principle, but 
not unmerciful: they professed to mean no mischief; and who can 
say they did mean any ? They wished that ancient man, Mr. Simeon, 
of Cambridge, who had once been black-balled at Bartlett’s Build- 
ings, to be admitted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Their wish was 
granted ; for who could refuse a request so trifling in itself, and so 
modestly urged? And at least it was not then supposed, that the 
admission of Simeon was to make way for the admission of all his 
skeletons after him. 

Yet, as coming events cast their shadows before, there might, 
perhaps, be an indication or two, that an act of amnesty to the old 
champion of heterodoxy was not the ultimate end of these move- 
ments. ‘There were some of these moderate reformers, who made it 
their business to associate as much as they could with the chief doc- 
tors on either side, and to negotiate terms of comprehension and 
compromise. It was their merit, that they saw worth to be 
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respected, wherever it was found: and who could tell but that, each 
conceding one or two of the most hostile points, they might agree, or 
agree at least to differ, on the rest? But the fate of go-betweens, 
since the days of Pandarus of Troy, has never been happy ; and they 
have no chance, when they have to deal with unyielding virtue, and 
plain sincerity, in one of the two parties whom they solicit. This 
project, therefore, came to an untimely end; though little to the 
satisfaction of the agitators, who were left to declaim against old- 
fashioned stiffness, and protest they could not see how black should 
be so black, or white so very white. 

There is a severity in the rules of truth and consistency, which 
men of yulgar aims and common popular arts can never comprehend. 
It is the language of revelation, “Can two walk together, except 
they be agreed?” * It is the device of temporising policy, to form 
an alliance first, and seek terms of agreement afterwards. It is the 
duty of God’s priest and prophet to be as ‘‘ a fenced brasen wall” 
against the deceitful maxims of the time.+ These men only ask what 
kind of religion the times will bear. ‘* I am fully convinced,” said 
Legh Richmond, with the applause of a thousand meetings of hybrid 
societies ringing in his ears,t “‘ I am fully convinced, that nothing is 
more likely to weaken the attachment of serious and reflecting minds 
to the Chureh, than this standing aloof from public feeling, as if we 
had some distinct interest of our own, and were insulated from that 
of the great mass of the community. No position can be more dan- 
gerous to a Church, than that which exhibits it in avowed opposition 
to the prevailing character and sentiments of the community.” The 
religion of the majority was, therefore, in his view, the religion to be 
followed ; the voices of the multitude were his measure of truth and 
duty. On this principle he engaged in all those societies, whose 
leaders pray together on platforms, but never meet in one house of 
prayer. On this principle, as other doctors have done, he married 
his daughter to a preacher of the Scottish Establishment. J¢ was on 
the same principle, that he might keep the people with him, that Saul 
offered sacrifice ! § 

Yet this pretence imposes upon thousands, and “ the painted vizor 
of wise proceeding strongly deludes even those who know the foul face 
of impiety lurking under it.” || It was only being a little more 
politic than strict integrity allows,—it was only suppressing a small 
portion of the truth for fear of offence, that brought in its train all 
the inconveniences which we have so long suffered. When we say 
it was politic, we use even that term in an improper sense; for true 
policy and integrity cannot be separated. hen Elizabeth was 
counselled to employ a portion of her treasure in buying off the 
opponents of her government, her answer was, “She would not 
ransom herself from her enemies at the expense of those who loved 
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her.” Had her successor firmly held to the same policy against 
the Puritan, instead of promoting Archbishop Abbot, he might 
have prevented the troubles which he left his son to inherit, and 
bequeathed him a crown, against which the Puritan would have 
struck in vain, But such reasons as these were out of the sight of 
the busy men, who were now to act their part in the affairs of the 
Society. Rejected by their old friends, they began to draw closer to 
their new allies; and there was now less scruple, in their shallow 
minds, to hold them back. 

The next measure was more successful. The old books and tracts 
were of course not palatable to some of their new friends: they were 
sorry for it, for they saw no such poison in them; to be sure, there 
were a few things they could wish otherwise ; something, it must be 
confessed, a little high-spiced against the sin of schism and the tricks 
of nonconformity. What then ? Should they try to remove these 
books and tracts by a public resolution to that effect? Should they 
take the sense even of the monthly meeting on that point? By no 
means. The course of middle steerers is commonly safe and smooth, 
if they have light enough to see it; and they are always ready to 
resign the helm to other hands, when the rapids are near, or to use 
the back-stroke, when they see danger. There was only a slight 
change wanted in the ordinary way of preparing the Annual Report, 
which would do a great deal towards this conciliatory object ; and 
time would do the rest. The change was merely an omission. In 
former years it had been customary to print a list of the books and 
tracts, which, once admitted on the Society’s catalogue, had become — 
out of print ; that if any member was sending for a fresh supply, it 
might be at once in his power to see the full extent of the publica- 
tions that were available to him, and he might demand a reprint of 
those of which all the copies had been sold off, if he desired it. 
This power he still possesses ; but the means of exercising it he has 
lost. The list of the retired are now no longer numbered as on 
half-pay,—the names of the old soldiers, that are no longer sum- 
moned to parade, are treated as if they had been drafted off to 
Siberian exile;—in short, they are suppressed, and only an anti- 
quarian’s research will tell us what they were. It was wisely done, no 
doubt, lest the latest nominee to a living under Simeon’s Trustees 
should be startled on entering the threshold of the Society by the 
wraith of Kettlewell or Hammond. And as the agitators of this 
change were well acquainted with the maxim of the law about per- 
sons not appearing and non-existent, they calculated well, that no 
attempt was likely to be made to resuscitate those, for whom they had 
taken care that the very titles of their remembrance should perish. 

Another step, important in its signification, was taken about the 
same time. A connexion had long existed between the Society, in 
its literary department, and the house of a London bookseller, whose 
name and ensign in St. Paul’s Church-yard had been, for more than 
half a century, the proverbial note of the storehouse of orthodox 
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Church divinity. This connexion was dissolved,—not, as we were 
taught to believe, because any principle of doctrine was involved, 
but because financial economy demanded it,—the Society could 
manage to print and publish more cheaply for itself. Possibly ; for 
we know nothing of the actual cause of the dissolution. It was, 
however, singular, that about the same time a kind of half-patronage 
was extended, through the Committee of General Literature and 
Education, (wide matters to be put into commission!) to another 
bookseller, of new name in London, whose principle of publication 
was unknown, and to whom, an inquirer may think, this kind of 
half patronage has been no inconsiderable boon, if he casts his eye 
upon the titles of books in the Supplemental Catalogue, and inquires 
the name of their publisher. ‘That the effect was another decisive 
step in favour of the encroachment on principle, will not be doubted 
for a moment. 

All this, however, tended only to neutralize. If the Committee 
of Literature (who may have made some blunders, but, considering 
their difficulties, have not done much amiss), have helped a diligent 
publisher to sell what was not otherwise saleable, if they have fol- 
lowed some old-established errors, and patronized some promising 
pupils of gentle dulness,—still no one can say that any decisive acts 
of aggression on principle have been committed in that quarter. We 
confess we do not think Bishop Burnet’s Abridged History of the 
Reformation, any more than his Scandalous Chronicle of his own 
Time, a book fit to be perused by the ingenuous youth of both 
sexes.* We do not see that much of the sacred moral of Church 
History is likely to be gleaned from the unlively pages of Dr. Burton 
or Mr. Soames.t We do not think Mr. Hone’s selection of Biogra- 
phies, of which the Committee have now adopted a fourth volume, 
quite of the same order as Izaak Walton's. Still, in so long a list 
there is so little of active mischief, and such an assemblage of volumes 
of good-tempered amusement or well-meant instruction, that, if the 
Finance Committee should approve, we should be content if the 
whole Supplemental Catalogue were added to the permanent list 
to-morrow. 

What followed next ? There were some number of books of old 





* Perlegat, si quis de assertione nostra dubitat, que de Wolseii vita privata memo- 
randa et in apertum proferenda censuit Burnetus. 

+ It was but a tolerable absurdity, when Mr. Soames, adopting the traditional 
style of speaking used by historians of the last century, spoke of the qualities requi- 
site for a soldier as “ superior’’ to those required for the mitre (Anglo- Sax. Church, 
p- 135) ; though one wonders what respect such a parson can have for his own office. 
But we have lately received a copy of a Sermon by the same gentleman, preached in 
the Essex Flats, at Romford, and published by J. W. Parker, which might, for its 
tone, be dedicated to the Churchwardens of Ilford. What will readers think of the 
historian of the English Church, who comes to tell them that the “ principal objec- 
tion’? made by the Puritans to the altar-rails, was “ the trouble and expense involved 
in them?”’ (p.19.) Surely the worthy Archdeacon H. C. Jones, at whose Visitation 
such stuff was preached, did not provoke Mr. Soames to publish it. 
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name and fame, such as the Whole Duty of Man, Nelson’s Festivals and 
Fasts, The Pious Country Parishioner, Melmoth’s Great Importance 
of a Religious Life, and a few more, which in ancient times had done 
something to reclaim the wandering hearts of the people from that 
agreeable error of religion above ordinances, and taught them how to 
honour the Church’s solemn days, and to love the house of prayer. 
These books were especially hateful to those who had laboured so 
long without, to prove to the existing generation, that faithful 
preaching, whether in church or conventicle, was the true great 
requisite; and who thought the keeping of a saint’s day almost the 
same thing as worshipping the saint. Something must be done to 
meet these new friends half way. Had they any precedent for alter- 
ing books and tracts once received on the permanent list? O cer- 
tainly. Not only many little anonymous Pastoral Advices, but 
even Sikes’s Dialogues, while the author was yet living, had been 
altered in Committee. It was only stretching the precedent a little, 
to alter some of the older books and tracts, which were the more 
likely to want repair, as they had seen so much service. At least 
they should take care to make them intelligible to the time, to make 
Jeremy Taylor speak as good English as the Morning Herald, to 
pare away the antiquated phrases of Bishop Ken, and make him fit 
to be listened to in the parish of St. Giles’s in the nineteenth century. 
Again, the Pious Country Parishioner was honoured with an exclu- 
sive notice in the title of one of those old books. Why should the 
book not be accessible to the pious town parishioner also? There- 
fore, let them cut out the superfluous word in the title, whichjidly 
“ babbled of green fields,” and another end might be secured at the 
same time: for, if the book was further altered, no one could say it 
professed to be the same. A proposition to scout the interests of 
the country party was not very likely to be unsuccessful in a Com- 
mittee composed of five-and-twenty metropolitans; and the Pious 
Parishioner has become as clean and trim as if he had never visited 
ten miles out of town. Indeed, there are some who suspect that it . 
= not a happy change for him, when, like the Farmer of Tilsbury 
e, 
“ To London—a sad emigration I ween— 
With his gray hairs he went from the brook and the green; ” 


they think he looks consumptive, and that the London tiler’s new 
roof over his head is not so well adapted for his constitution as his 
native thatch. 

In the last century, when the proverb that “a rolling stone can 
gather no moss ” was still current, and landlords as well as tenants 
thought it a part of their duty to live at home, when the London 
news came to the ’squire once a week, and Robespierre had been 
guillotined a month or six weeks before the barbers knew it in the 
country-towns, a pious priest was travelling out of London at a pace 
that satisfied his humble desires, to regain his rural shade, on the top 
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of the heavy Buckinghamshire coach, which was driven heavily to the 
brow of the Chiltern range, where it overlooks the Vale of Aylesbury. 
A comely spinster sate beside him, a thought too pale, perhaps, but 
dressed in that little ornate distinctive mode, which showed her to 
be town-bred ; for the Buckinghamshire lasses, though they made 
lace, did not wear it in the dairy in those days, and their milliners 
had no need to go to London to learn fashions. The maiden seemed 
before a little rapt in silent meditation, but intent on the different 
scenes which they passed; and it might seem that the sights and 
sounds were such as to combine a little novelty with the attractions 
which they afforded her. But when they reached the brow, and the 
fine expanse was open before them, the flow of soul burst forth in 
tones that could not be suppressed, and as little misunderstood, 
when they were heard, “* My stars! I did not think the country had 
been so large!” Her imagination had painted an ideal of a world 
out of town, wide enough to supply London with ducks and green 
peas in the proper season, and beef and mutton, butter and eggs, 
all the year round: but she thought it must be something that stood 
within a certain ring-fence, all within a morning’s drive of the peopled 
space for which it was made. ‘That it should be more than this was 
a new idea to her. 

To apply the story. That there should be any number of pious 
parishioners, worth the attention of the Society, who live beyond the 
sound of Bow bell, and that any man should think it worth his while 
to write a book exclusively for such bumpkins, appeared to our 
metropolitan reformers an absurdity too gross for a moment’s con- 
sideration. Nobody stayed to ask, whether there are not certain 
habits of feeling engendered in hearts that have grown up amidst 
landscape of green hill and dale, which a simple country schoolmaster 
may understand, though they may be a riddle to a very wonderfully 
fine town-preacher. Nobody inquired, whether it was not likely 
that the author of the book knew best for whom it was written. No! 
the country was not a large world enough ; it was an invasion of the 
rights of the bricklayers of St. Giles’s, in whose parish, we have 
lately been reminded, the Society’s house is situated. Let the 
bricklayers, therefore, share and share alike. 

To what further penance the Pious Country Parishioner was sub- 
jected, besides changing his local habitation and his name, we have 
not much inquired ; but we suspect it was not trifling. The con- 
ceited folly of the proceeding is enough for our present purpose. It 
was about the time at which it was perpetrated, we believe, that the 
late venerable Bishop Van Mildert made his latest appearance at one 
of the monthly meetings, and delivered that grave and solemn re- 
monstrance against the views of the little men who were making 
these stirs, which few who heard it will have forgotten. It certainly 
gave a slight check to the downward course for that time; but the 
good and great man, whose wisdom commanded an audience for 
itself, whenever it was heard, was not much longer spared to assist in 
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the Church’s public counsels. Other circumstances arose, which 
aided the impulse to innovation. The Church itself was now put 
into commission: great changes were agitated in its highest offices of 
dignity ; great sacrifices of its ornaments were loudly demanded ; 
and it became an axiom, avowed by Dr. Arnold, and acted upon by 
more than chose to avow it, that where anything was old, the pre- 
sumption was in favour of change. 

What effects were wrought, in compliance with the prevailing 
humour, on other old works besides the Country Parishioner, we 
shall shortly show by some examples from the able pamphlet which 
we have taken for the ground of our remarks. Meantime, there was 
only one step yet wanting to bring the wheel round its full circle, 
and to prevent the possibility of any accession of sterling Church 
theology to the existing list. This was the appointment of the Tract 
Committee. Never, surely, was there so important a change proposed 
so hastily, acquiesced in so easily, and endured so patiently, as the 
institution of this Tract Committee. By it the Society annually 
consigns the charge of its theology to a council of seven, who are 
usually nominated by the Standing Committee, but, the season being 
chosen in accordance with the wishes of the new interest, offered to the 
approval of the general assembly of presbyters and lay-elders at the 
May meeting; when the funds of all the societies of other shades 
are bountifully employed in giving their chief orators the benefit of 
an annual peep at life in London, and will be most likely to pour in 
a due proportion of the most cool-headed, well-judging, orderly 
country friends into the room upstairs to decide the election. Now, 
far be it from us to say, that there are not on the list of the Stand- 
ing Committee some of the best names of the London laity and 
clergy,—some old and tried ones, who remember the days of prin- 
ciple,—some who would not be sorry to see those days return,— 
some men of excellent aims and enlightened charitable spirits,— 
and, what we think important, as many as three or four out of the 
forty, members from the country, whose number we should be glad 
to see enlarged. But, considering that there is also on that list the 
name of a well-known zealous senator, who wants nothing but a little 
patience of inquiry and a larger grasp of principles to be as good a 
defender as he is now a disturber of the Church,—that there are 
more than one or two old assertors or later admirers of the invisible 
Church or broad-bottom system,—that there is rather a large pro- 
portion of those amiable neutrals, who dangle, like Mahomet’s tomb, 
between high and low,—what hope is there, if we take at random seven 
pieces out of this mosaic board, we shall find a promising harmony 
of colours, even if the choice, as being an indifferent matter, might 
be made at hazard? Far otherwise, however. The list must satisfy 
the May-meeting; and you must ask the members who know the 
religious world in May, what they would recommend. If not, there 
is a possibility that a little hint may be given out of doors; and Mr. 
Ochsenkopf, of the German Evangelical Society, or Mr. Twisse 
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Perkins, who teaches the Westminster Catechism to his parochial 
children, will be ready on the day with another list, including, of 
course, the Essex Memorialists, which will put yours to a most 
perilous hazard. 

There has, therefore, been an approved recipe for concocting the 
Tract Committee, very early adopted, and persevered in to the time 
of this present writing :—‘ Take two or three orthodox clergymen,— 
let them be the best you can catch in Lincoln’s Inn-fields,—but take 
care not to have more than three; for a majority will not be thought 
wholesome. Take, also, two or three of the late Mr. Simeon’s 
friends,—if you can pick out those that are a little mellowed with 
age, and not quite so fierce as the latest new lion at Exeter-hall, it 
will be better.— What! you bring us two of each? Good! ‘Then 
you want three more. Dr. Interim, Mr. Trimmer, and Bonamy 
Blendall will add their names.” Who can complain of this? All 
have reason to be satisfied; for none are overlooked, none are un- 
represented. And must it not work well ?—when you have the best 
you can get in all London and ten miles round to represent both 
sides, and, not umpire Chaos, but Dr. Interim, the genius of moral 
certainty itself, to decide according to the force of evidence, and ad- 
just the scale in every case of doubt ? 

Let us see. There was, once upon a time, a book that walked 
the town for a space, and was read and liked by one side as much as 
it was disliked by another. In some favourable moment, (whether 
at Tract Committee or Standing Committee, we forget,) it was re- 
solved to place on the list of the Society Warton’s Death-Bed Scenes, 
written, as it is commonly supposed, by that excellent single-hearted 
man, and most diligent parish priest, the late Mr. Wood, of Fulham. 
No sooner had it been done, than a clamour in-doors and out was 
raised against it,—particularly, if we remember right, because the 
worthy author, whose scenes were taken from his own experience, had 
spoken of administering the holy Eucharist to a patient near the last 
agony, when consciousness on the part of the recipient was perhaps 
doubtful. Supposing there had been something doubtful in the 
case, or in the expression, which was more probable, was it not prac- 
ticable to have it altered by the living author? Was the whole book 
to be withdrawn at once from circulation? It was withdrawn without 
a struggle; secretly and silently withdrawn ; a venerable aged cler- 
gyman was gratuitously disgraced ; and Warton’s fate became a land- 
mark to all who should hereafter attempt to recruit the old stock with 
a new seedling propagated from the old sources. 

Again. It is not quite to be forgotten, that, before the reign of 
Interim, there was a noble project in sacred literature designed, en- 
couraged, and executed, under the auspices of the old counsellors, 
who then managed the Society’s chief business. This was the 
Society’s Family Bible, edited, with a selection of Annotations, by 
Bishop Mant and Dr. D’Oyly. Whatever may be the faults of this 
work, it is still a valuable performance, and one that has contributed 
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much to the practice of domestic piety. As to its general tone of 
theology, it is, at least, of some use to have a good synopsis of the 
prevalent interpretations of the Hanoverian period of our Church. 
If there had been a little more of the seventeenth century, it would 
have satisfied us better. The book was, however, well received, and 
deservedly ; and, in spite of Scott’s Bible, (which may be described 
as Patrick Calvinized,) it has kept its sale. The émprimatur of the 
Society was not without its force at that period ; and the book was 
not unworthy of the sanction it had obtained. What followed ? 
Shortly after the happy union of new allies, it was suggested that this 
Bible was somewhat too large and expensive, and perhaps too learned 
in some points, to meet the wants of a class a little lower than theirs 
who could afford to pay for three portly quartos. It was determined, 
therefore, that a new Bible should be prepared, with a more brief and 
plain explanatory comment. The men selected to do it were of the best, 
strict, conscientious, studious men, good preachers, first-rate scholars ; 
one of the two since most deservedly promoted to the episcopal 
bench. A year or two had passed in preparation; and a country 
Archdeacon (wonder to be told!) was added to their number,—a 
man of active benevolence, and one who, to much ability in other 
ways, added a good understanding of the character and habits of our 
friends, the country parishioners. Who would have supposed that 
all this excellent enterprise was to end in smoke? But so it was. 
One morning in the month of May we wandered from our eastern 
abode through Smithfield and up Holborn-hill. Sweet was the 
smell of Smithfield hay, sweet the breath of Essex calves which 
thronged the passage; but the hope of a new present for the mowers 
and reapers to read on a summer Sunday evening under the old oak 
tree, or by winter fire, was not to be realized. On arriving at the 
society-house, we learnt that the genius of Interim had gone forth, 
and a blight had come over the commentators’ labours. The project 
was abandoned ; and while cheap editions of Adam Clarke’s Com- 
mentary or Henry’s Bible are rife on every country stall, the Church 
has no Poor-man’s Expositor to offer in their place. “ This was 
looked for at your hands, and this was baulked.” 

It is now only necessary to ask, what kind of accessions have been 
made to the sacred stores of the Society, since these changes began. 
From twenty to thirty new books or tracts annually added to the 
permanent catalogue, one might expect to be able to find something 
to characterise the era of Interim, something to mark progress either 
up or down. It would, however, have been difficult to pronounce 
which way the current had set, before the occasion arose which led to 
the pamphlet before us. There was a stream at work—and we 
knew that it was at work—but the old banks seemed to hedge it in, 
and to be high enough for a time to prevent any unusual overflow. 
Your true reformer always takes care of these appearances ; “ eadem 
magistratuum vocabula.” The change, therefore, remained marked, 
as on a stream in picture, by the turning of the arrow-head in the 
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direction intended, the outward mark of new designs as yet unshaped. 
A very few small books, such as Dr. Gilly’s Protestant Forefathers, 
and Mr. Wilks’s Church Establishment,* or Dr. Dealtry’s Religious 
Establishments, gave a little turn, and a very little turn, to the usual 
flow. 

What harm was there in these books? Very little harm indeed. 
If Dr. Gilly found out a wonderful succession of doctrine through 
his old friend, Vigilantius, unmercifully snubbed by St. Jerome, down 
to the, Vaudois, it was a dream that would neither make a plain reader 
much the wiser, nor impose very far upon a critical one. If Mr. 
Wilks and Dr. Dealtry gave us their lights about establishments, it 
was a subject on which the Society had never been enlightened before, 
and seemed a plain oversight. It may be, that in Robert Nelson’s 
time it was thought, that if the Church system was of divine 
sanction, its right to an Establishment followed of course ; and it 
was going out of the way to prove a thing lawful which ancient piety 
deemed to be divine. But when Dr. Chalmers (it is now almost a 
forgotten story,) had so admirably defended the principle of the 
Presbyterian Establishment in Scotland—he had not yet acted out 
his views, not having, perhaps, as yet fully “ grappled with” the 


principle—it began to be asked, Cannot we say as much for our 
Episcopalian platform? If the Dutch conqueror had a right to 
proscribe Episcopacy beyond the 'T'weed, and hence the Presbyterian 
title stands so clear, surely ours is as good, for whom he was so mer- 


ciful as to spare the form he found. Let the people then hear from 
us, also, that a Church Establishment of some sort is lawful, scrip- 
tural, and necessary. It is for them to choose of what sort it is to 
be; but at present, as Rowland Hill used to say, we are in the 
State-saddle, and if others would ride, they must do as they can on 
the bare crupper. The dignity of the mode of argument was equal 
to the greatness of the subject it embraced. 

However, to keep the other argument a little in view, there were 
one or two new or old tracts added to the list, which might seem to 
balance the Erastian turn of these Clapham recruits. Chilling- 
worth’s Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy is a clear good argu- 
ment, It should, however, be remembered, that Chillingworth wrote 
it, rather professedly under-stating his own convictions, in order to 
gain a hearing from the opponents of Episcopacy. His own belief 
was, that Bishops were not only of Apostolical institution, but of 
Divine right; that their power of ordaining was derived from God, 
and that their authority was immediately from Christ. (Jel. Prot. 
VI.i, 39.) Of Mr. Hey’s Authority of a Threefold Ministry, we may, 
also, allow that it is a good argument. Still it ought not to be circu- 





* The title is, “ A Church Establishment Lawfu/, Scriptural, and Necessary.” 
A logical division of subject, which seems to be affected in the new Tracts; as we 
have “ No. 364, A Letter on Infant-Baptism, in which its /awfulness and necessity are 
defended,’ As though one should say, It is quite allowable to take a trip to Calais 
by sea; for, upon second thoughts, one cannot go by land. 
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lated by the Society‘ till it is either altered, or has a note to caution 
the reader against his remarks on the office of the Diaconate :— 

“* Wherein did the office of a Deacon consist?” asks Mr. Hey; 
and he answers his own question, “ The Scriptures have not informed 
us. Some readers may be surprised at this assertion, (qy. negation,) 
and ask, Were not seven deacons appointed to take care of the public 
stock in the Church? It is true, that ‘seven men of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,’ were chosen by the people, and 
appointed by the Apostles, to take care that no partiality should be 
shown in favour of the Hebrew women, in distributing the daily por- 
tion of food provided by the Church; but these men are not cailed 
Deacons, except in the running-titles of our Bibles. The text does 
not give them that name. Indeed, if it did, we should gain but 
little information as to the perpetual office of a Deacon; for the 
employment imposed upon them was local and temporary, and has 
long ceased to exist. In no part of the New Testament, that | 
recollect, is the office of a Deacon described.”—P. 13. 

In the whole of this passage we have a fair specimen of that kind 
of mare’s nest which an ingenious man may find for himself, while he 
studies a theological question with honest purpose, but without 
reference to the authorities that would guide him better. We are 
rather surprised that the learned and excellent Dr. Wordsworth, in 
his Christian Institutes, (a selection too valuable to be much affected 
by so slight a blemish,) should have honoured this tract of Mr. Hey’s 
with a place, and not have added a note to set him right. (Vol. iii. 
p. 197.) For the passage is contradictory to the Prayer Book ; 
in which the account in Acts vi. 2—7, is most properly selected for 
the Epistle to be used, at option with 1 Tim. iii. 8, at the ordination 
of Deacons. It is contradictory to antiquity, beginning with St. 
Ignatius, who evidently speaks to the Deacons at Tralles with an 
allusion to this as their original institution. (Z’vadl. c. 2.) It is con- 
tradictory to all our good expositors of Scriptural practice; as to 
Hooker, #. Pol. VII. xiv. 5; Pearson, Lect. in Act. iii. 6; Nelson, 
Ember Days in Lent ; and, no doubt, to many more. Lastly, it is 
contradictory to more than one or two publications of the Society itself; 
not only to our old friends, Nelson, and W. Stevens, (whose tract on 
this subject, No. 179, has probably been preserved by some good 
Nobody from the Siberian exile,) but to another modern, (No. 423,) 
On the Nature and Government of the Church, reprinted in 1836, 
we hope without loss to its original proportions. 

But as authority in these days goes for nothing, it may be worth 
while to add, that the passage contains at least three false proposi- 
tions, which we have marked by italics. 1. It is quite false that 
“* the Scriptures have not informed us wherein the office of a Deacon 
consists.” If it were not so, what note of amazement would be too 
great against the temerity of the Church of England, which has pre- 
scribed that its Bishops, whenever they ordain persons to this holy 
office, should repeat to them a sufficiently full definition of all that 
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appertains to the office ofa Deacon. We know not what Dr. Interim 
may think of it; but Bishop Mant, in his comment on this service, 
evidently marks his opinion, that there is something more than 
canon-law for the different parts of this definition. And, indeed, we 
should feel some misgivings of the completeness of the New Testa- 
ment, if St.Paul, where he gives directions who are “ to use the 
office of a Deacon,” had spoken of an office whose duties could not 
be collected from other portions of the apostolic writings. 

2. It is a blunder in terms, to say that “‘ these men are not called 
Deacons” in Acts vi;—a blunder which the seven learned clerks of 
the Tract Committee, and the five Episcopal referees might surely 
have detected, by looking into their Greek Testaments. Unless it 
is good sense to say, that no office in the Church can be certainly 
described by the abstract term, or the cognate verb; both of which 
occur in the passage in question. 

8. It is a lamentable mistake to say the office, as described in 
Acts vi. “* ministering to the necessities of the saints,” was an office 
“ local and temporary.” For what purpose, then, the laying on of 
the Apostles’ hands, (v. 6,) and the solemn prayer that preceded the 
rite? This, however, is a mistake which involves another—a low 
and loose estimate of the sacred nature of the office of ministering 
to the wants of the sick and poor. Our Church does not so regard 
it; but properly enumerates this as one of the perpetual duties of 
the Diaconate, in subordination to the Parish Priest. 


Let this book, then, be well mended or guarded in another edition, 
for the sake of truth and consistency. We might find several faults 
with the classification in the catalogue ; e.g. In Class 1, — and 


Directions for the Study of the Holy Scriptures, we have No. 243, 
Church of England before the Reformation ; or in what sense it is 
to be admitted that Popery was once the Established Religion of our 
country. Probably this is a new recruit, and the old No. 248, now 
in Siberia, had a word or two to say about the Bible. We are not 
inclined to go beyond the title of his substitute; and only notice 
him to tell him to find his place, which must be somewhere in 
Class [X., near our Protestant Forefathers. 

But now we are upon titles, mark another novelty. The late 
Mr. Legh Richmond, having first become acquainted with Bishop 
Jewell’s writings by receiving a grocer’s parcel at Newport Pagnell, 
wrapped up in a leaf of the Apology, went and bought up all the 
grocer’s waste paper. ‘‘ The treasure thus speedily and joyfully secured, 
to this incident, trivial as it may appear, Mr. Richmond owed his ex- 
tensive and profound acquaintance with the authors of the Reformation.” 
So says his biographer, Mr. Grimshawe, using the word profound 
discreetly ; for he tells us that he went as deep as the bottom of the 
grocer’s hogshead. But what then? Mr. Grimshawe will tell us 
that Legh Richmond was not one of those who could keep such a 
discovery to himself. ‘* It was an honour reserved for Mr. Rich- 
mond,”—we think the grocer should share a little of it, seeing he 
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sold all his old books at twopence a pound,—“to draw from 
obscurity the writings of those eminent men, who had shaken 
empires by their discussions, overthrown systems which centuries 
struggled to uphold, and, sealing their testimony with their blood, 
bequeathed a sacred legacy of pure doctrine to the Protestant 
Church.” In short, he began to publish the contents of the grocer’s 
sugar-cask, under the title of “The Fathers of the English 
Church.” 

Very well. After Dr. Gilly had brought out the mummy of 
Vigilantius, or Dormitantius, as St. Jerome called him, when he 
was at a loss for joke, and perhaps half asleep himself, as he sat up 
all night to write his letter,—after Dr. Gilly, we say, had brought 
out this “Sleeper Awakened,” and ticketed the mummy, Our Pro- 
testant Forefather,—what could be expected but that those who 
were like-minded should think of Fathers next? And as Legh 
Richmond called the greatest ancients he had met with, the Fathers 
of the Church of England, Dr. Interim declared it to be a title 
worthy of imitation. Hence we have had seven Numbers, varying 
in price from three-farthings to a penny-halfpenny, of Selections 
Srom the Writings of the Reformers and Fathers of the Church of 
England ;—a slight improvement, worthy of note, on the title of 
Legh Richmond. Legh, good man as he was, thought he had 
fathomed the most abstruse recesses of Christian antiquity, when he 
had turned over the grocer’s hogshead at Turvey :—before the time 
of Tyndal’s Prologues the view to him was as hazy as the north of 
Scythia :—therefore it was easy and natural to him to call the men of 
the sixteenth century his Fathers. But the seven counsellors, who 
have given us sevenpence-halfpenny’s worth of the same sample, 
thought it a slight mistake to call them merely Fathers; the Church 
of that time was not formed, but reformed, by Tyndal, Cranmer, 
and the rest. ‘Therefore they were to be Reformers of the Church, 
and Fathers, probably, of the Reformed Church. Yet, somehow or 
other, this would have made too long a title; so they dropped the 
word reformed, and, as no one was likely to expect to see the 
Venerable Bede answer to the name, thought it enough to leave the 
title as it now stands, though, to be sure, it does look as if the per- 
sons so named had reformed the Church first, and founded it 
afterwards.* ; 

If there are any now, who wonder how the Church can have 
tolerated this process of Interim so long, we must remind him of the 
proverb, “Many can brook the weather that love not the wind.” 
The Society has lived on, as the constitution of England did for a 
time, on the memory of what it was when George the Third was 
king. Its best uses have not quite expired. Its funds have still had 





* We forget whether it was at the same time when the Society thus placed the 
name of Tyndal as the pillar and ground of the Church, that the Board black-balled 
a proposal to print an English translation of St. Cyprian de Unitate. 
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something to spare for the poor colonial Churches, a little for our 
proscribed brethren in Scotland; and grants could still be made for 
some great public objects. Hope of a better time has retained 
many who are not satisfied with what they see and know. Others 
of course are kept by considerations of the great convenience of 
getting supplies of the Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and such tracts as may even yet be found, on the cheap terms which 
are thus offered. And in general, in the country districts, where 
little is known of what is done in London, the depositories of the 
Society are places where the best members of the Church meet and 
form little knots of their own, and consult together on their little 
charitable plans, or discuss the last new book which has gone its 
rounds among the intellects of their limited circuit. And from these 
numerous depositories annual remittances are still made; for many 
of them annual sermons are preached; and through the means of 
these district associations, as is confessed in the reports, the 
number of friends to the Society is continually receiving accessions. 
Long may they continue to do their good work, and may some way 
speedily be found to make them of more influence in the present 
difficulties, and of more effectual service to the Society ! 

We have now seen, in some degree, what Interim had done for the 
theology of the poor Churchman by the introduction of new books 
and tracts, till a new era began with the appearance of No. 619. 
But we have seen only what theology the mosaic board has made ; 
we have not seen what they have marred, except in general terms. 
For information fully given on this point the reader must have 
recourse to the pamphlet whose title stands at the head of our pre- 
sent article: we are only sorry that our limits will admit of no more 
than one striking extract. We confess that in our simplicity, though 
we knew the cockney conceit that was at work in Interim’s Com- 
mittee, and the pretences on which omissions in some of the writings 
of Bishop Wilson and other old books were demanded, we did not 
think it possible that folly and presumption combined could have pro- 
ceeded such lengths, as we now find proved by actual quotations, 
Besides, we knew, that when, several years ago, a writer in the 
British Critic had complained, as well he might, of some unwarrant- 
able omissions that had been made in Nelson’s Festivals, the pas- 
sages were afterwards restored. And when some public-spirited 
friend of the Society had about the same time put forth a little tract 
exposing all the alterations and suppressed passages in Melmoth’'s 
Great Importance of a Religious Life, which had been also treated 
by Interim like a sweated sovereign, we had imagined, (perhaps we 
flattered ourselves too much,) that even that horror of the Essex 
Memorialists had been coined anew on the old dye. What, then, is 
our surprise, in which no doubt hundreds of our country friends 
will share, to find the following account of two books or tracts 
on the Society’s list, which are now circulating as Bishop 
Ken’s? We quote the “ Appeal.” 
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“Ken's Winchester Manual, Tract 21, is published by the Society as 
, atagtes to general use.’ Now, what does this qualification lead us to antici- 
pate? Of course, that all passages which relate solely to the Winchester Col- 
lege are either expunged or changed, so as to become applicable to all ‘ young 
persons :’ for, without other explanation, it might reasonably be assumed that 
schoolboys, whether at Winchester or Carlisle, require the same theological 
teaching. But further, another principle of revision is announced in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to this tract; it is ‘freed from such an.iquated expressions 
as render it less adapted to general use in the present day.’ Now, considering 
that the English of the Bible and Prayer-book is not generally held to be quite 
obsolete, or altogether unfitted for the spiritual needs of the Church of the 
nineteenth century, it might reasonably be doubted whether Ken’s expressions 
are in any sense ‘antiquated.’ But what if the ‘antiquated expressions’ 
really embody high and primitive doctrine ?—then we can at once see why 
such, in the eyes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, are unfit 
for the present day. And, if such shall prove to be the case, no clearer proof 
ean be adduced that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
ashamed, not of the form, but of the matter—not of the expressions, but of the 
teaching of Bishop Ken. 

“ But, it is replied, the present Tract Committee is not responsible for this: 
the revised Winchester Manual was published some dozen years ago, before 
the Society pledged itself not to garble books which they published. Well, 
granting this, yet the Society is committed to the change nevertheless, and we, 
the subscribers, authorize the change : though no charge can be substantiated 
against the present Tract Committee, yet when the alterations of Nelson’s Fasts 
and Festivals were abandoned, as a matter of principle, why was not equal 
justice awarded to Ken? If one book was restored to its authoritative in- 
tegrity, why was not another? Here is a manifest inconsistency anyhow. 

“ But yet more, every new edition of a tract is bond fide a new publication ; 
and we maintain, that if, in 1841, the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge publishes a mutilated edition of the Winchester Manual, they incur a 
fresh responsibility for such mutilations by each and every re-issue. Asa case 
of conscience, if it be wrong once to put forth a garbled book—which the 
Society has already admitted in the case of Nelson—it is equally or even more 
glaringly wrong to persist in such garbling elsewhere. And the case is par- 
ticularly strong in regard to this work of Ken’s; not content with re-issuing 
this Ken’s Manual in its old form and size, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in 1840, publish a new edition in 18mo., meant to be attractive in 
appearance and embellishments, in which the very same mutilations and 
omissions are retained. his at least is a new publication, for which we are all 
accountable. We, as a society, are pledged to the consequences which accrue 
to the Church from every false copy of Ken circulated under our authority. 
The Tract Committee is additionally compromised by the new edition of 1840, 
which, being an altered one, is directly contrary to a rule of the Society ; and, 
if in either edition any doctrine is suppressed which Ken held, we are all com- 
— to a direct change and departure from the original principles of the 

ociety. 

“Let us, then, see some of the changes which adapt Ken’s Manual ‘to 
general use,’ and what ‘those antiquated expressions’ are which, according to 
the view of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, are unfitted for 
the present day :— 


Ken’s Prose Works. Edited by Ken’s Manvuat or Prayers. S. P. 
Round, 1838. C. K., 1841, Tract 21. 
‘ PRESERVATION OF THE YOUNG FROM SIN. 


P. 361. And besides that peace of P. 8. And besides that peace of 
conscience, and the pleasure of well- conscience which you will at present 
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doing you will at present feel, think, if 
you can, how inconceivable a joy it 
will be to you, when in elder years 
you can reflect on your well-spent 
time, and the innocence of your youth ; 
how great a consolation it will be to 
you on your death-bed, and how easy 
it will render your accompts at the 
great day of judgment, and how much 
a whole life spent in God's service will 
increase your glory in heaven. 

P. 362. A lamb! which is a fit 
emblem of youth ; think then ¢hat you 
are to resemble this lamb, and be sure 
every day to offer up yourself, a morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice to God. 

P. 364. This, good Philotheus, is 
the lowest degree of duty, and it should 
be your daily endeavour to improve in 

our devotion as well as in your learn- 
ing; and, the more effectually to move 
you to so happy an improvement, I 
advise you on Sundays and Holydays 
attentively to read over the following 
meditation, and to propose to yourself 
the Holy Child Jesus for your example. 

P. 365. A meditation on the Holy 
Child Jesus. 

P. 373. After having done any 
good. 

P. 381. Some there are though I 
fear but few, who, having been brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, have been, by the goodness 
of God, secured from violent tempta- 
tions and enormous sins; who have, 
like Josiah, while they were yet young, 
sought the Lord, and have in great 
measure kept their baptismal vow, and 
preserved a sense of their duty. Such 
as these have fewer sins to confess, 
and those sins less aggravated, &c. 
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feel, think how unspeakable a joy it 
will be to you in your elder years, and 
how powerful a consolation on your 
death-bed, to call to mind, not only the 
well-spent years of manhood, but the 
innocence of youth; to remember that 
you have spent your whole life in God's 
service, and have, through Christ’s 
merits, hope of happiness in heaven. 


P.9. Remember that God, under 
the Law, ordained a lamb to be offered 
up to Him morning and evening; be 
sure, then, every day to offer up your- 
self, &c. 

Omitted. 


P.11. A meditation on the early 
life of Jesus Christ, which may be read 
on Sunday, or at any other convenient 
time. 


Omitted. 


Omitted. 


‘ ALTAR AND HOLY EUCHARIST.’ 


P. 403. 
Eucharist. 
P. 404. 
P. 409. 
P. 412. 
FP, 403. 
Altar. 


Meditations on the Holy 


I come to the Altar. 

I come to thy Altar. 

At going to the Altar. 

I now approach Thy 


P. 39. Devotions preparatory to 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. 

P. 40. I come to Thy table. 

P. 44. I come to Thy table. 

P. 47. Atgoing tothe Lord’s table. 

P. 47. 1 now approach Thy table. 


* ABSOLUTION.’ 


P. 386. In case, good Philotheus, 
you do find this examination too 
difficult for you, or are afraid you 
shall not rightly perform it, or meet 
with any scruples or troubles of con- 
science in the practice of it, I then 


NO, XXXIX.—N. S. 


P. 25. In case you find this ex- 
amination too difficult, consult some 
spiritual guide, who will be able to 
remove your scruples, and to point 
out to you what course you had best 
pursue in order to relieve your 

0 oO 
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advise you, as the Church does,* to go _ conscience, and to prevent your being 
to one of your superiors in this place, discouraged in repentance. 
to be your spiritual guide, and be not 
ashamed to unburden your soul freely 
to him, that, besides his ghostly coun- 
sel, you may receive the benefit of 
absolution, &c. 
THE REAL PRESENCE. 


P. 403. I believe thy body and Omitted. 
blood to be as really present in the 
lloly Sacraments as Thy divine power 
can make it, though the manner of 
Thy mysterious presence I cannot 
comprehend. 

PASSAGES CONNECTED WITH THIS SUBJECT. 

P. 410. A few prayers, very little P.45. A few prayers tire me, every 
duty, is apt to tire me; every slight slight temptation overcomes me: but 
temptation is apt to overcome me; _ I know that Thy body can strengthen 
and I know there is no food can my soul, and Thy blood revive my 
strengthen my soul but Thy body, no drooping obedience. 
cordial can revive my drooping obedi- 
ence but Thy blood. 

P.410. He that eateth and drink- P. 45. He who eateth and drinketh 
eth unworthily is guilty of Thy body unworthily, increases his own guilt ; 
and blood, and eateth and drinketh and this makes me afraid, &c. 
damnation to his own soul; and this 
severe sentence makes me afraid, &c. 

P. 415. Thou hast found out a P. 49. Thou hast united Thyself 
way to give Thyself to us in the Holy to us in the Holy Sacrament. 
Sacrament, to unite Thyself to us 
with the most intimate union that it is 
possible to conceive. 

P. 415. To become one with me, Omitted. 
the very soul of my soul. 

FELLOWSHIP WITH ANGELS. 

P. 416. O Lord God, this [the Omitted. 
Holy Eucharist] is so unconceivable a 
blessing, this is so divine an union, 
that the very angels, who so much 
desire to look into the great mystery 
of our redemption, who learn Th 
manifold wisdom from Thy Church 
and frequent the places of Thy public 
worship, do crowd about our altar, and 
with awful admiration contemplate the 
Holy Sacrament. 

P. 407. O, all’ ye holy angels, be- Omitted. 
hold and wonder; wretched man hath 
sinned against God, and God himself 
has suffered the sinner’s punishment. 

P. 408. OO, ye blessed host of hea- Omitted. 
ven, who rejoice at the conversion of 
one single sinner; adore and praise 
my crucified Saviour, &c. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


P. 420. Here, if you recite this Omitted. 


* [that, by the ministry of God’s holy word, we may receive the benefit of absolution 
together, with ghostly counsel. |—Prayer Book. 
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thanksgiving on any great festival or 
saint’s day, you may add, 
Particularly, O Lord, I am bound 
to praise Thee for the great blessing 
we this day .commemorate, [here 
mention it, for instance the Nativity 
of our blessed Saviour, or the like, ] or 
for the Saint whose memory we this 
day celebrate, [here you may. name 
him, ] and add, &c. . 
P. 365. I advise you on Sundays P. 11. which may be read on Sun- 
and Holidays, &c. days, or at any other convenient time. 


“ The above is only a specimen of the collation of this particular tract, but 
by such details alone could its bearing be discovered. 

“The result of all which, upon no exaggerated estimate, appears to be, that 
although the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge professes that its 
‘ alterations consist chiefly of omissions,’ yet throughout points of real doctrine 
have been studiously surrendered, and primitive definitions have been altered to 
harmonize with Dissenting divinity ; the Church has been made to yield to the 
Meeting-house, and the low fashionable Puritanism of our times. Where 
‘altar’ is systematically turned into ‘table,’ and ‘ Holy Eucharist’ is always 
abandoned; where ‘absolution and ghostly counsel,’ ‘daily prayers,’ ‘the 
real presence,’ ‘fellowship with the holy angels,’ are all pointedly struck out, 
and the possibility of the young having preserved their baptismal purity is not 
allowed to appear ; surely all this cannot be otherwise than a consistent lower- 
ing of doctrine, and a significant abandonment of old positive dogmatic teaching ; 
it is not Ken’s Manual, which it assumes to be.” —Pp. 33—38. 

Again, the writer says— 

“If there be one characteristic grace more than others which Bishop Ken 
shares in common with all Christians of a very exalted and saintly character, it 
is his distinct and practical recognition of angelic communion and aid, and 
spiritual guardianship. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge seems 
to have an especial abhorrence of the doctrine that ‘angels are ministering 
spirits,’ and how they can permit Walton’s affecting account of the last moments 
of Hooker to appear under their auspices is very unaccountable. What though 
that ‘judicious’ divine, and precious saint, ‘deep in contemplation and not 
inclinable to discourse,’ at his hour of death ‘ was meditating the number and 
nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and order, without which peace 
could not be in Heaven; and oh! that it might be so on earth ;’ yet when the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in Ken’s ‘ Directions for Prayer,’ 
Tract 44, come to reprint his Morning and Evening Hymns, it must be with 
the cold suppression of the immortal lines— 


‘I wake, I wake, ye heavenly choir; © O may my guardian, while I sleep, 
May your devotion me inspire, Close to my bed his vigils keep ; 
That I like you my age may spend, _ His love angelical instil, 

Like you may on my God attend. Stop all the avenues of ill. 


May I like you in God delight, May he celestial joys rehearse, 
Have all day long my God in sight, And thought to thought with me con- 
Perform like you my Maker’s will, verse; 
O may I never more do ill. Or, in my stead, all the night long, 
Morning Hymn. Sing to my God a grateful song. 
Evening Hymn. 


“ And the whole Midnight Hymn is of course suppressed, ‘songs of the 
night’ being a flight of enthusiasm far beyond the chill religionism of an 
undevotional age. A mutilation this the more unpardonable, because Tract 44 
assumes to be genuine; and the more unaccountable, because, on the other 
hand, Tract 21, the Winchester Manual, which, as we have seen, pleads guilty 
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to alterations, actually retains, with the Midnight Hymn, these very stanzas, 
though it suppresses others of less importance and heavenliness.”—P. 39. 

Two other books mentioned by the author of this pamphlet are, 
Bishop Wilson’s Short and Plain Instructions for the Lord's 
Supper, and Robert Nelson’s Christian Sacrifice. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that the omissions exhibited and proved in detail 
are all of the same character. These omissions, indeed, are, some 
of them, of rather old standing, as far back as 1822; but we believe 
Bishop Wilson has undergone more than one process of the fining- 
pot. It is singular how very little of these facts has been known to 
the members of the Society at large. The artifice and secrecy used 
has been most successful: for, of course, not one member in fifty, 
who circulates Bishop Wilson’s Manual, is aware that he is helping 
the hands of those, who have both abstracted a large part, and cor- 
rupted what they have left, 

Who, not content, like felons, to purloin, 

Add treason to it, and debase the coin : 
or, like old Norman kings, are destroying the prisoners whom they 
dare not kill openly, by a slow process of gradual exhaustion. We 
must plead the excuse of our long rustication for our personal igno- 
rance; but what have our friends, who frequent the metropolis, been 
doing, that all this was not published sooner? As to the point now 
to be attained, we do not see how any opposition can be made to it. 
The Society is pledged, as the Author of the Appeal has properly 
reminded us, not to garble the books they publish. It is but in 
unison with this pledge, a plain consequence of it, to move at one 
of the next meetings—That the books already garbled, particularly 
those which have their author’s name in the title-pages, be imme- 
diately restored. There can be no consistency in rejecting this 
motion, unless at the same time the former pledge is recalled. 

We are, therefore, not disposed to abandon a good cause in 
despair ; and if there is any point on which we do not quite feel with 
the Author of the Appeal, it is this. ‘It is next to impossible,” 
he says, (p. 52,) “to get any more good tracts on the Society’s list.” 
Impossible it may be, while Dr. Interim presides at the helm: but 
it is not in the nature of Interims to be perpetual. Many ways are 
open. Since the Council of Seven have restored Nelson’s Fasts and 
Festivals, and that book is in itself a host, let some short extracts 
be made from it as an antidote to No.619. The Society have 
already admitted Nelson’s Ember Days at the Four Seasons, a 
sclection from the same book ; though, with prudent care, the name 
of Nelson, in order to facilitate any future change, has been removed 
from the title. The next step should be to restore the Siberian 
exiles to the list ; or to have a complete separate list prepared by the 
officers of the Society, from which, it be recommended to the Stand- 
ing Committee, to select those written by authors of good theological 
name, with a view to their being replaced on the permanent catalogue. 
By this means, as we learn froma valuable note of our author’s, at 
p- 53, we should at once recover Bishop Ken’s Practice of Divine 
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Love, Kettlewell’s Office for the Penitent, and other treatises by 
Kettlewell, Jones of Nayland on the Church Catechism, and his 
Preservative against Socinians, portions of Bishop Horne, and of 
Bishop Horsley: for all these, with Sikes’s Dialogues, have dis- 
appeared since 1822. Going further back, we should regain treatises 
of Bishop Beveridge, H. Dodwell, Assheton, Lucas, and Worthing- 
ton, Comber on the Common Prayer, Hammond’s Practical Cate- 
chism, and, (if Essex will permit) Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

It is a pleasing dream to indulge, and therefore let us indulge it 
a little further. We would next suggest as a proper motion to be 
put to the Board—That, since the present List of Books and Tracts 
approved by the Society is defective in the omission of some very 
eminent names of writers and defenders of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church, the Standing Committee be empowered, without 
troubling the Tract Committee, to place on the list select Treatises, 
or faithful Extracts, from the works of Hooker, Laud, Bramhall, 
Pearson, Sanderson, Hammond, Stillingfleet, and Waterland. We 
might name others ; but these may suffice for the present. We ima- 
gine none of these writers will be accused as Non-jurors, or other 
than true sons of the Church of England; and possibly their writings 
may be as instructive and not less learned, than some of the contents 
of the sugar-hogshead or oatmeal-cask of Fathers of the Church of 
England. At least if the Fathers had any sons to follow them, we 
should imagine they will be found in this list, if they are to be found 
at all. And there is the better reason for proposing to revive these 
names, as we find there are sundry pennyworths of the pious Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s old and sweet sacred eloquence lately placed upon 
the list. ‘Truth is permanent; and we want no new-made books or 
tracts for our purpose. ‘These may be necessary for some short tem- 
porary purposes ; as to meet the new demonstrations of Dissent, new 
names of Religious or Anti-Religious, Social or Anti-Social, sects 
and parties. But to teach the young Christian what to believe and 
do, we want no fine new colours, that may please the eye, and “no 
doctrines fashioned to the varying hour :” and it has been ever one 
of the fruitful sources of feuds in the Society, that new books on 
fundamental points of instruction have been pressed into the service 
from motives of private friendship or zeal to serve a party. Let the 
books be such as time, and the accumulated wisdom of the learned 
on the bench and in the chairs of the two Universities have approved ; 
and all debate is stopped at the threshold. 

We know what Interim and his satellites will say to this: “* We 
want little books for the poor and ignorant, and you send us to great 
folios. We want the vulgar tongue, and you send us to writers full 
of Greek and Latin.” It may look like a paradox; but we believe 
that the poor had rather listen to a good reasoner, whose flights may 
be somewhat above them, than to one who professes to condescend 
to their level. We have listened to the poor, who have learnt by 
heart some of Walter Scott’s ballads, and have spoken words of 
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nature’s poetry, as they watched the setting sun; and we know that 
such as these, who are best worth writing for, value most what tends 
to enlarge and stimulate their minds. And such, in religion, must 
be the master-teachers, or none. As to the mode of offering portions 
of these teachers in a cheap form to the multitude, Hooker is already 
prepared for the purpose in Mr. Keble’s excellent selections. Long 
ago a worthy man published Pearson’s summary statements of the 
doctrine of each different article of the Creed in a duodecimo of 
twelve or fourteen pages. ‘The number of summaries of that great 
theological work is such as to leave no difficulty, but that of choosing 
a longer or a shorter. Why, among devotional books, is there no 
such a manual as Archbishop Laud’s Prayers? Is Bramhall’s 
Defence of the English Consecrations quite out of date now? Are 
we afraid, while the Scottish Free Kirk emissaries are running to all 
quarters of the land, to meet them with his Fair Warning of Scottish 
Discipline ? Is the name of Hammond lost to memory, to venera- 
tion, and love? God deliver us from the tangled maze, which has 
carried so many a waverer from his simplicity, and made him find 
thorns and briars in his way ! 

At least if this were done, it would save the Society’s list from 
being, as it is at present, of much the same use in another way, as 
the Roman Index Expurgatorius. We should not be able to pick 
out a good theological library from the names of the prohibited and 
condemned. And unless this is done, we see from what has passed, 
that the progress of compromise must go on unchecked, till one by 
one the old defenders of truth are maimed or exiled, and in the want 
of them the Church itself will wonder how, without its will, it has 
become, by easy stages, Lutheranized, Calvinized, Socinianized. 

It is no trifling step that has been made towards this ultimatum 
by the admission upon the Society’s list, of No. 619. Let those 
who know what the character of the theology of Bishop Wilson, 
Ken, and Robert Nelson, is, calmly peruse this tract, and say 
whether they are prepared to take this brochure of sixteen pages as 
an earnest of the new doctrines that are in future to be enlisted 
under the same colours! Let them ask their fathers before them, 
whether this is not a first instalment of that resuscitated Puritanism, 
which, for a century and a half, it has been the work of this Society, 
with God’s blessing, to withstand, and effectually to control! Let 
them, we say, peruse this tract, and see how it swindles away the 
sense of one half of the pages of revelation, that it may build its 
false and unreal system on the rest! Let them see how it speaks 
of the opening sentence, with which the Church at Morning and 
Evening Prayer invites the contrite sinner to come to God, as not 
expressing the Gospel message!* Let them steadily mark how it 
wrests and garbles other texts of Scripture! And then let them ask 
themselves, whether the self-complacent gentlemen, who so coolly 
put the affront upon the late good Vicar of Fulham, ought not, in 





* Ezek. xviii. 27. See pp. 4, 5 of the Tract. 
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deference to the principles they have outraged, to be made to with- 
draw this tract from the list on which it has been so indecorously 
inserted. 

It is not merely because its presence, where it is, makes the 
theology of the Society as harmonious as the 'Temple-pulpit, when 
Hooker preached in the morning and Travers in the afternoon. It 
is not merely because the Society has thus furnished the modern 
Puritan with a hand-grenade to strew in the path of every orthodox 
clergyman in his parish round.* Far less is it because the stamp of 
the Society’s approbation, conducted as it has lately been, adds one 
grain of authority to the “ stammering language of ambiguous ” 
tracts which it disseminates. But it is because, as all experience 
proves, the act of those who proposed the addition of this tract to 
the list has been an act of open aggression on the catholic teaching 
of the Church ; because its appearance there is a manifesto of war 
against the Church’s liturgy and discipline ; and the tract itself, poor 
and self-contradictory as it is, is a brief digest of that doctrine, which, 
as it confounds the eternal differences of good and evil in its theory, 
has ever shown its deadness to the distinction in its practice.t 

Things cannot remain as they are. The miserable want of princi- 
ple, which has opened the door to all this mischief, was disguised, 
perhaps, from some of the main agents of it, till the result was mani- 
fest. There is no doubt that the progress of it has exceeded their 
anticipations. But the cause that purchases itself a reprieve from 
any pressing danger by a compromise, whether in meal or malt, by 
corruption or concession, has already signed its own death-warrant, 
and only lives on by sufferance from hour to hour. The Interim, 
or interregnum, has finished its term by this last consummation 
of base connivance. There is a thick gloom upon the face of the 
Church at present ; but we are of good hope, because the real state 
of things is known. And when it is known, it would be a want of 
faith to suppose that the remedy can be long delayed. 





Nore.—Since this Article was sent to the press, we have read 
the following statement, in the Ecclesiastical Gazette, respecting 
Bishop Ken’s ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,” which is said to have been read 
at the last meeting of the Society in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
authorized by the Standing Committee :— 


“Tt appears that ‘Ken’s Manual of Prayers for Winchester Scholars’ was 
placed on the Society’s Catalogue in the year 1776. 

“In 1819, the Tracts on the Society’s Catalogue were numbered ; and in the 
Report for 1820 appears: ‘No. 21. Ken’s (Bishop) Manual of Prayers.’ 





* “Tt is a fact, that this very tract has been delivered at almost every house 
throughout a whole district in London, where the clergyman is supposed to hold the 
doctrines of Bishop Bull.”"—Appeal, p. 46. 

+ “ A plain Catechism can more instruct a soul, than the whole day’s prate, which 
some daily spit forth, to bid men get Christ, and persecute his servants.’ Zuveroior. 
(From the Pref. to Jer. Taylor’s Golden Grove.) We do not know whether this 
golden Preface is reprinted in No, 247 of the Society’s Tracts, or whether it is “so 
antiquated in expression as to render it less adapted to general use in the present day.” 
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“Tn 1826, Archdeacon Hale, upon his own account, and without reference 
to the Society, made use of Bishop Ken’s Manual for the purpose of forming 
from it a Manual for young persons in general. This Manual, under the title 
of ‘A Manual of Prayers for Young Persons; or Bishop Ken’s Winchester 
Manual adapted to general use,’ he published with a Preface, to which his 
initials were affixed, stating that alterations and omissions had been made in 


the original work. 
‘* Archdeacon Hale’s work having been recommended in the usual form, and 


referred by the board to four members of the Society, was in the course of the 
same year placed on the Catalogue with the Preface above-mentioned. J¢ does 
not appear that any directions have ever been given, that the ‘ Winchester Manual’ 
should not be reprinted in its original form: but the work, as altered and adapted, 
appears to have taken the place of the original work, and is found from that time 
as No. 21, on the permanent Catalogue ; under the title, in some catalogues, of 
‘Ken’s Manual of Prayers,’ in others, of ‘ Manual of Prayers for Young Per- 
sons, or Bishop Ken’s Winchester Manual adapted to general use.’ 

‘¢ This latter title has been retained in the title-page of every edition of the 
work which has since been published by the Society ; but the binder has inad- 
vertently placed on the outside cover of the illustrated edition in cloth, the 
title, ‘ Ken’s Manual of Prayers.’ 

“The Standing Committee have given directions that in future the proper 
title shall be given both in the Catalogue and on the binding of the book, so 
that the ‘ Manual adapted to general use’ may not be mistaken for Bishop 
Ken's original work : and both the books will henceforth appear in the Society’s 
Catalogue distinguished by their proper titles.” 

This statement is so far satisfactory, that we have a promise that 
the injury done to Bishop Ken is shortly to be redressed. It is 
satisfactory, also, that it entirely exculpates Archdeacon Hale, as 
indeed might have been expected, from any participation in the pro- 
cess, by which his book has been circulated under a false title. But 
we must say, that on the main point it is any thing but satisfactory. 
The reader is very properly reminded, that in 1819 the books and tracts 
were numbered, and Bishop Ken’s original work received its proper 
number among the rest. Archdeacon Hale’s work was placed on the 
catalogue six or seven years later, and, of course, with a different 
number assigned to it. How a book, not only with a different title, 
but with a different number, should have been intruded into the 
place of the original work by mere accident or carelessness, it is not 
easy to conceive. 

We have also this question to ask of the Standing Committee :— 
If Archdeacon Hale’s work was admitted in the year 1826, as we are 
left to suppose, (for their statement specifies no year, but this is the 
Jast mentioned,) how happens it, that neither in that year, nor in any 
year till 1832, as far as we can discover, is one word said about its 
admission in the Annual Report, and that till that time it is not 
mentioned in the Catalogue? Every new work admitted on the per- 
manent Catalogue is regularly entered in those Annual Reports; but 
not a word is said of ** Hale’s Ken,” or “* Hale’s Manual.” The title 
of “ Bishop Ken’s Manual” stands, as for sixty years before, No. 21 
on the list. It is certainly incumbent upon those who made or 
authorized this statement to furnish the Society with a copy of the 
minute made when the Archdeacon’s work was admitted. 








The English Churchman. No. 59. London, 1844. 


WE have frequently of late adverted to the Ecclesiastical State 
of Scotland; nothing can exceed the importance of a right under- 
standing of the whole subject: although, therefore, we have said 
so much, we make no apology for two articles in our present number, 
which are connected with it. 

We see with pleasure that the Clergy of the Diocese of Aberdeen 
have addressed their Bishop strongly against the innovating move- 
ment which is going on, on the subject of the Scotch Communion 
service.* The remonstrance is ably and judiciously worded, and 





* “ May IT PLEASE YOUR REVERENCE,—We, the undersigned Presbyters of the 
Diocese of Aberdeen, beg leave respectfully to address your Reverence on a subject 
very deeply interesting to us as Scottish Churchmen. 

“ We have seen with surprise and deep regret that attempts have recently been 
made, in more than one Diovese of this Church, either to procure the entire abro- 
gation of Canon XXI., in which the orthodoxy of the Scottish Communion Office is 
asserted, or otherwise so essentially to modify that Canon as to derogate from the 
primary authority with which that Office is invested in the Church of Scotland. 

‘« Now we, your Reverence’s faithful Presbyters, actuated by the earnest desire 
to obviate, if possible, any similar attempts—attempts which, we are well assured, 
will never meet with any sympathy from your Reverence—as well as to strengthen, 
so far, the hands of those Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of this Church, who desire to 
maintain the authority and use of the national Office, as recognised and warranted 
by Canon XXI., beg leave respectfully to lay before your Reverence the following 
reasons which have prompted us to address you with this expression of our 
sentiments : 

“J, Although, as your Reverence is aware, more than one of the undersigned 
Presbyters have availed themselves, from various circumstances, of the permission 
by Canon XXI., and administer according to the usages of England, yet they 
cordially unite with their brethren who use the national Office, in expressing their 
decided conviction ef the decided superiority of that Office, inasmuch as therein the 
great Eucharistic doctrines of the Real Presence and Commemorative Sacrifice are 
more fully developed, by which. its identity with the Divine model appointed by. 
our Lord in Holy Scripture is clearly evinced. These characteristics of the 
Scottish Office have commanded for it the approbation of all ritualists of orthodox 
and patriotic principles; and, therefore, we prize it, not only as a mark of the 
integral as well as independent character of the Scottish branch of the Church 
Catholic, but also as a rich inheritance handed down to us by our fathers in the 
faith, and therefore to be by us faithfully transmitted to our children, and those who 
come after us. 

“II, We desire to express our dissent from the idea of those who would seem 
to erect the principle of Liturgical conformity as the one great note of union and 
communion, and would remind them that the Catholic Church in Scotland is not a 
mere appendage to the Catholic Church in England, but, though unestablished, 
still a national Church ; that ‘ every particular or national Church hath authority to 
ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church, ordained only by 
man’s authority, so that all things are done to edifying;’ and that in primitive 
times, almost every diocese had its own particular liturgy prescribed by its bishop, 
and yet, that a more efficient intercommunion was maintained between the several 
portions of the primitive Church than has been secured to the various branches of 
the later Church. 

“IIL. Although we are unwilling to contemplate the possibility of the abrogation, 
er even the remodelling of Canon XXI., yet, in such an event, we should feel it our 
duty to protest against the sin which, in abandoning the Scottish Office, the 
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touches the important points of the question. It is signed by 
twenty names; a very large portion, we apprehend, if not almost 
the whole, of the Clergy of that Diocese. We have no doubt that 
a very slrong feeling is entertained in the same direction in other 
dioceses also; and if this movement passes off, as we trust con- 
fidently it will, the first feeling that, we expect, will arise in the 
minds of the Scotch Clergy, will be that of extreme wonder and 
astonishment that it should have arisen at all, and curiosity to dis- 
cover whence and how, and from what peculiar turn and position of 
things, a small knot of agitators have acquired the strength they 
have, and that deliberate and serious attention to their proposal 
which appears to be given and thought due to it. 





relinquishment of such an amount of Catholic truth would involve; for that it 
would involve such a relinquishment, the undersigned cannot escape from the con- 
viction, seeing that the present clamour against the Scottish Office originated with 
individuals who demanded its abolition, not chiefly because it is expedient to assimi- 
late ourselves to the sister Church of England, not chiefly because uniformity is 
desirable—but principally and avowedly because, in their eyes, it is deeply tainted 
with Popish idolatry and superstition. 

“IV. In order to guard ourselves against any chance of misconception, we deem 
it right to declare our conviction, that the Communion Offices of Scotland and 
England teach the same holy and scriptural truths; both equally remote from the 
Romish dogma of a corporeal presence, and the ultra-Protestant error of a mere 
commemoration, in the holy Eucharist. We are satisfied that the distinctive doctrines 
of the Eucharist are contained in the one Office, by plain implication, obvious 
inference, and statements more or less explicit; while in the other we see them 


' clearly and broadly enunciated, and without the possibility of heretical perversion. 


No disciple of Zuinglius or Hoadley could subscribe to the Scottish Communion ~ 
Office. It is only when these distinctive doctrines are denied, an opposite and 
uncatholic sense attempted to be put upon the English Office, and the abandonment 
of the Scottish Office demanded as a consequence, that we feel it our duty to resist 
the repeal of the Canon which recognises that Office, and for the reasons above 
stated, solemnly to declare that, in our eyes, its relinquishment would be tanta- 
mount to an apostasy. 

“« That your Reverence may long be spared to preside over this diocese, and to 
the Church whose Primacy you so worthily hold, is the devout prayer of, may it 
please your Reverence, your Reverence’s dutiful and faithful Presbyters, 

Joun CumMING, Dean. 
P. Cueyne, Presbyter, Aberdeen. 
Davip Witson, Presbyter, Woodhead. 
ArTHuR RANKEN, Presbyter, at Deer. 
Witiiam Wesster, Presbyter, New Pitsligo. 
Witi1aM Rosertson, Presbyter, Old Meldrum. 
Cuartes Grant, Presbyter, Meiklefolla. 
James CurisTiE, Presbyter, Turriff. 
James SmitH, Presbyter, Forgue. 
Avex. Harper, Presbyter, Inverary. 
ALEXANDER Cooper, Presbyter, Portsoy. 
AnpreEw Ritcuie, Presbyter. 
ALEXANDER Bruce, Presbyter, Banff. 
Georce Haaar, Presbyter, Lonmay. 
Cuar.es Pressiey, Presbyter, Fraserburgh. 
A. Low, Presbyter, Longside. 
Joun B. Pratt, Presbyter, Cruden. 
NATHANIEL Grieve, Presbyter, Ellon. 
“* I beg to express my hearty concurrence in the above address. 
“ Cuas. WaasTAFE, Junior Minister of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, and late Curate 


> of Arundel, Sussex.” —English Churchman, p. 97, Feb. 15. 
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To us we confess the merits of the question are embraced within 
a nutshell. This is a doctrinal movement. We do not say that 
al] the parties who are engaged in it, and whose names are made use 
of, consider it such. Some of them may have this or that argument 
to allege, simply regarding conveniency of arrangement, conformity, 
and so on. But the motive which has produced, and is at the 
bottom of, the movement, is a doctrinal one. Mr. Drummond's 
letters are befure us. Those clergymen who have originated it are 
known to be alinost all of Irish and English ordination—a significant 
fact. And the service need not actually to be read in Church, the 
English service being allowed : then why object to the Scotch except 
as a statement of doctrine? You are not obliged to use it; if you 
object to it at all, it must be the principle of it you object to. 
Moreover, the movement must be accounted for, not by any reason 
whatever that may be put upon paper, but some reason which fairly 
applies to and covers it. The doctrinal reason is the only one which 
can do this. This is a doctrinal movement. 

And if this is true, it is of the utmost importance that the move- 
ment should be looked upon in this one simple exclusive point of 
view. The remonstrants of the Diocese of Aberdeen have given the 
doctrinal point this prominence. We are obliged to them for 
having done so. Whatever be the ultimate result of this controversy, 
let the parties in it know what they are about. Let not the change 
be conceded as a liturgical one, and taken as a doctrinal one. If it 
is conceded at all, it will not do the smallest good to concede it 


upon this or that minor or subordinate ground. The real reason 
will swallow up the marginal one: and “convenience” or “ con- 


” 


formity,” and other like innocent plausibilities, will be disposed of 
very summarily in the event. A liberal and “ evangelical” and 
rationalizing or Zuinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, will find 
a clear course for itself, if the change now projected takes place. 
The advocates of the new doctrine will know the real character of 
the concession they have gained. They will know and feel them- 
selves ascendant. They will know what their own reason was in 
asking for it, and they will make that reason tell when they have 
gained the point. In all cases of two sides, and of one party wanting 
a second party to give it something, the former has an object which 
is answered by the request which it makes being granted. If you 
grant them their request, you grant them the object which they 
have in making it. You may call the object by some different 
name—a king’s crown, a piece of gold—a sceptre, a walking-stick— 
Magna Charta, a piece of parchment—the abolition of the Scotch 
Communion Service, the alteration of a form. All things under 
the sun are capable of being looked upon in the subordinate light 
of some very second, third, or fourth-rate feature about them, which 
has nothing to do with their real essence. But such a description 
makes no difference in the fact. An invader puts the crown of a 
country on his head: the country may choose to consider that he é 
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has only got hold of a piece of gold: he has no objection to their 
so considering it: he does not so consider it himself. The Scotch 
Church may choose to consider that, in giving up their Communion 
Service they are only changing a piece of ritual; and the proposers 
of the change will let them think so; but they are, in fact, giving 
up a doctrine. “It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but 
when he is gone his way, then he boasteth.” 

It may be said that the substitution is, after all, only for the 
English service, and that the English service is perfectly orthodox. 
Certainly: we know that the English service is orthodox: we also 
know of another fact—that it has been made to bear the most un- 
orthodox interpretations ; that the omissions are considered by many 
to be denials, and its falling short of the higher expressions of 
doctrine that are found in other services, construed into a positive 
statement of low doctrine. It makes all the difference whether we 
take the English service as interpreted by our divines, or take it as 
refuting that interpretation. It makes all the difference whether the 
Scotch service interprets the English service, or the English the 
Scotch. Which of these two sides the abolition of the latter 
altogether would favour, need not, we presume, be a question. 

We would, then, respectfully, appeal to the Scotch Church and her 
Bishops, upon this plain ground. They have it now in their power 
to do a most important turn, not only to themselves, but to the 
English Church, We have the richer inheritance of power and 
wealth: they of doctrine. They have been hitherto blessed with a 
great share of unanimity; and we have been torn in pieces by: 
dissensions. The Bishops of the Scotch Church have not been 
backward of late in perceiving this distinction in the career of the 
two sister Churches, and their charges within the last few years have 
appealed with honest pride and thankfulness to the calm and 
peaceable possession of a wide field of high doctrine, long prior to 
‘its stormy and anxious revival in this country during the last ten 
years. It was stated that what we were just beginning to recover, 
they had been all along enjoying, and that those high truths which 
almost intoxicated the minds of some of their adopters in this country, 
because they were unaccustomed to them, constituted the ordinary 
steady position, and every-day balance of the Scotch Church. The 
statement was but too true: we could not gainsay it. We only say 
now—let her not give up her vantage ground. Let her adhere to 
those formularies in which she has the superiority over us, and to the 
influence of which she owes that higher atmosphere of doctrine which 
she so justly recurs to. We are not offended at her admonitions. 
We yield her the priority: we need her example. We wish to see a 
spirit of holy emulation in the two Churches in defence of their own 
proper doctrines; and if the sister of Scotland retains her advance of 
us, we are too satisfied and glad toreap the advantage of her labour 
of love. Catholicity in England wants to be more and more in obli- 

> gation to her. Let not her Communion Service disappear from the 
“ee 
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‘list of existing witnesses to Catholic truth, in a perverse and latitudi- 
narian age. A living witness is better than a dead one. We appeal 
to Andrewes and Laud and Taylor and Forbes: they are depart 
monumental evidences : the Scotch Communion Service is an exist- 
ing fact. Let it remain so. Let not it at any rate be numbered 
with the dead, and have to be looked for among books, and be 
brought up as a document. Let it speak by the eed voce power of 
present existence. We have enough of the past in our composition 
of Catholicity now. It is the past and the past again that we go to: 
fSuimus, fuimus ; we were once, but now we are not: the living and 
acting standard of the Church was once the high one; we have now 
only the benefit of recollecting and appealing to it. These were not 
the effects which those great men intended to follow from their active 
exertions. They did not act that it might be recorded that they had 
acted ; they did not wish to elevate themselves into a monopoly of 
authoritativeness. They acted that something might come of what 
they did; they strengthened the Church that the Church might be 
strong. It was an actual state of things, in respect of doctrine and 
feeling, that they wished to produce, and when produced to go on 
and continue and keep alive. They gave the advantage of their 
labours to the Church that she might possess it; they gave the 
Scotch Church its Communion Service that she might keep it. 
They made that service different from the English service, with the 
express view that it might be different from it, and not that that 
difference should be got rid of as a blot. Those differences were 
not accidental. The Scotch compilers had the English service before 
them. They could have made the Scotch service the same with it if 
they had chosen; but they chose to make it different. 

It may be urged, indeed, that the service may still be respected as 
a documentary standard of doctrine, though not retained as a service. 
But this is a fallacy. The service was not left as a document, but as 
aservice. It was left in a very different and in a much more solid 
and binding sense, than those divines left their mere books and com- 
positions to the Church. You fulfil the intention of an author with 
respect to his book, if you keep it in your library and refer to it as 
you want. But if he leaves you a rule of devotion, a religious ser- 
vice, a part of your Prayer-book—and you put that in your library 
and treat it only as you would any other document that you respected, 
you do not fulfil his intention: you give him up in giving up his 
rule; you lay him on the shelf, shove him aside, give him the go-by. 
The Scotch Church cannot consistently retain her respect for the 
divines if she gives up what they instituted. If she rejects them as 
legislators she cannot retain them as authors, and in the same breath 
own and disown them. If she gives up her Communion Service as a 
service, she must give it up as a document too. There is no middle 
course fairly tenable. If Ae gives it up, she must pronounce it to be 
wrong. She must forthwith be prepared to consider her divines as 
men who went too far and overstated things, and had too strict a 
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theology, and must be pared down and accommodated to modern 
views. She must be prepared to go back, step by step, into that 
state of things from which the theology of those divines rescued her, 
and to relapse into the twilight and confusion of the mixed interval 
after the Knox reformation, when she was neither one thing nor another, 
—an enfeebled communion without definite voice or shape. She 
received her form and shape from them; if she abandons the only 
form and shape she ever had, how does she know that she will get or 
keep any other. It will be a rash experiment to make. 

But conformity is the word with some—conformity to the English 
ritual, It is no question of doctrine, they say; it is only thought 
better that both Churches should be alike in ritual. This is not the 
real motive at the bottom of the movement, as we have said : still a 
word upon it :— 

We must confess ourselves, then, at a loss to see what nameable 
advantage can be derived from the change on this ground. Whit is 
conformity? What is there in the fact of two things being alike, 
instead of two things being different ? How far does this simply and 
by itself carry us towards the proof of utility? Not astep. The 
question remains to be asked, why this likeness of the two is service- 
able ? and some ulterior reason must he given for the advantage of it, 
if there be any, other than the bare fact of the likeness. It is con- 
venient that soldiers of the same regiment, and policemen of the same 
corps, should have the same coats and dress, because there is a par- 
ticular object which is answered by it in their case. On the other 
hand, a far more intimate connexion than that of being fellow pulice- 
men and brother soldiers may exist among men, without, in the 
smallest degree, entailing the necessity of similarity of attire. 
Brothers and cousins and near relations do not show their kind of 
connexion and union in this way. The strictest fraternity allows of 
two different coats in the fraternal parties, and the domestic tie 
appears through every variety of colour and shape, in the members 
of the family circle. Churches in the same way may be sister 
Churches, may have the same creed and the same foundation, may 
run the same course, entertain the same spirit, and feel the utmost 
love and respect for each other, and yet differ in form, ceremonial, 
or ritual, Ecclesiastical unity no more implies complete simi- 
larity of the outside of ritual, than fraternal unity does that of dress. 
It is a unity of creed and heart—a fundamental unity: it does not 
tie and shackle Churches in all details and particulars. Rather it 
shows its strength by the very reverse process. It is the shallow, 
superficial unity that requires to be drilled and put in uniform. The 
unity that feels its own strength and reality, gives liberty, does not 
withdraw it. Churches that have it can afford to overlook this 
and that small variation of external order ; and need not look to such 
preciseness as the evidence of their unity. ‘They rest their evidence 
of it upon far broader and deeper grounds. ‘The English and Scotch 
Churches have a common Apostolical origin and a common faith ; 
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they have gone on hitherto in union, and no one has dreamed of this 
particular service being any interference with it. ‘lwo hundred years 
have passed over the possession of it; and why reject it so late 
in the day? 

We cannot, for our part, regard this application of the point of 
conformity to the Scotch Church (if any really do go upon the 
point of conformity simply) as anything else than a simple blunder 
and mistake. ‘The English Church is an important, weighty, sub- 
stantial body ; more so than the Scotch. Is that any reason why the 
Scotch should borrow from it in this way? Weight, and substance, 
and importance, claim respect upon their own grounds; but they 
have nothing to do with doctrine or ritual. Is the English a purer— 
a more primitive Church? that would be the more pertinent question.. 
One ecclesiastical body is not an exemplar to another because it is a 
more powerful one. We respect influential great men: we do 
imitate them because they are such. It is a wholly different sphere: 
and kind of respect than that of imitation in practice, which such 
qualities invite. The Scotch Church may entertain all the feeling 
which is due to her established sister, and yet be perfectly free to 
think herself superior in this and that point, and be independent on. 
the matter. All Churches are equal as Churches ; and the English 
Church could have no ground to think itself aggrieved by such con- 
duct. The English Church has its character of importance ; the 
Scotch Church also has its own features of interest peculiar to itself. 
She attends to her importance rather by retaining these peculiar 


features. They are her importance, in lieu of the greater power and 
wealth of her English sister. She would lose greatly in position 
and interest if she gave up her peculiarities. 

The argument of conformity, then, seems to end simply in this : 
that the Scotch Church would be obviously declining from what her. 
divines made her ; for they clearly did not wish her to be like the 
English Church here, or they would not have ea made her 


different: and this to gain no nameable advantage whatever, as 
regards expediency, while many obvious advantages appear on the 
other side. 

The only argument in this quarter, for the change, that we can 
imagine at all telling upon any mind, is, that when the question és 
once mooted, deliberately to reject a point of conformity with the 
English Church, and intentionally keep up a distinction, is an in- 
vidious part to take. But this would be certainly a most unfair 
interpretation of a simply conservative act in the Scotch Church ; nor 
would the Establishment here be at all inclined, we think, to give. 
such an interpretation to it. If our friends in Scotland will allow us 
to say so, we think we know what the temper of our Establishment 
is, and will just say a word. That the English Establishment, then, 
as far as we know it, does not care much for the Scotch Church re- 
taining its service, we freely confess; but, on the other hand, the 
English Establishment would not thank them for rejecting it. Its 
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view would be tolerably neutral. If the Establishment likes uni- 
formity, as certainly it does, and has a taste in that direction, it has 
also a respect for usages, existing and established, and quite allows 
and appreciates the desire to retain them. We do not speak here of 
the low-Church section ; they could not have any tie whatever upon 
the compliance of the Scotch Church ;—we speak of the moderate 
and sober part. The English Establishment, we say, will quite 
understand the feeling, on the part of the Scotch Church, for an old 
and regular part of their Prayer-Book; and those who may not 
enter into the particular spirit of the service itself, will allow and 
expect those who have inherited it, to wish to retain it. There is all 
the difference between a new and an old thing, and between a direct 
choice and an involuntary birthright. If the Scotch Church was now 
setting about an alteration of their service from the English into the 
Scotch form, our Establishment might have something to say ; but, 
as it is now, the fact of the usage being an existing and established 
one, appeals at once to the candour and good sense and moderation of 
persons. The English feeling is strong generally in defence of what 
are called vested interests, existing rights, and the like; and this is 
quite a case that comes under the protection of this feeling. 

We say, then, that, even taking the ordinary standard of public 
opinion, the Scotch Church has an unassailable and irrefutable ground 
to stand upon, with respect to this controversy. We cannot picture 
a more favourable position for the cause of truth, and a securer 
shield and safeguard of reasons and arguments under which to defend 
it. Truth comes forward, guarded up to the eyes, and armed cap-a- 
pie, with proof defences straight from the forge of public opinion. 
The real point of the case, the point of doctrine, object as it is of the 
assailants’ attack, need not even be referred to and brought into the 
arena at all by its defenders. It is safe behind its wall, and the enemy 
cannot get at it, without first penetrating through a whole mass of 
external breastwork, which they never will be able to penetrate 
through—that whole public opinion in favour of the existing and 
established, which we have been alluding to. ‘The Scotch Chureh is 
not called upon to enter into a formal elaborate defence of doctrines; it 
need not enter into doctrinal controversy at all on the subject of the 
service ;—it need only say, This is our Service, it is our inheritance, 
and we have a right to it, This argument tells like a hammer, espe- 
eially to English minds. No other is wanted. ‘* Nolumus leges 
Anglia mutari,” said the barons. Let the Scotch bishops simply say 
No to this proposal of change, and nobody can reply to them ; nobody 
can find a single flaw or hole in that “No ;” no person in the whole 
empire can stand and say that the Scotch bishops had not a 
perfect right to say No. The whole established system of thought 
will support that ‘‘ No”—so far, at any rate, as to say that the 
Scotch bishops had a clear right to say it if they chose. 

But further, if the negative feeling in the English Establishment 
would not be against them; the positive would be all strongly in their 
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favour. Amongst persons of any kind of Church principles, the posi- 
tive feeling decidedly and warmly supports the Scotch Communion 
Service. Persons feel its force as a living standard to appeal to, and 
take a strong interest in the Scotch Church because she offers this 
standard, She has her hold over the feelings of a large class in this 
country, on account of these very features in her constitution and 
history. We will be plain. Any advantage of strength and support 
which the Scotch Church may derive now and in future from this 
country, she must derive from those who care for her,—not from those 
who do not care for her. The neutral and simply Establishment 
party will never be, of themselves, of much assistance to her. They 
have the power to assist her,—greater power, perhaps, than the 
others,—but they have not so much disposition ; and if they do so, 
they have to be moved to do so first by others. It is not their line 
to go out of the Establishment, and widen sympathies, and deepen 
communion with other bodies. The strength of the Scotch Church 
in this country resides mainly in another class,—and that by no 
means a weak or small class, but, on the contrary, a daily advancing 
and growing one. It is this class, and not the other, that will 
befriend and support her; and, therefore, it is this, and not the 
other, whose good opinion it rather concerns her to have. She 
has the choice now before her of either connecting herself with the 
whole catholic spirit, and the whole growing body of Church feeling 
in this country, or of separating herself from it. If she chooses the 
latter alternative, she will simply alienate her old friends, without 
gaining any new ones. She will offend the beneficial class to her, 
and merely please, if she does please, a class that it is of very small 
advantage to her to please. But the fact is, that she will gratify no 
class,—no party whatever—the regular puritanical excepted. All 
catholic minds will be pained, and the Kstablishment will not say, 
Thank you. 

The fact of this movement having been originated by parties quite 
strangers to the Scotch Church—English and Irish clergymen, who 
have simply located themselves there—is a great addition on the 
defensive side. People naturally ask what right a handful of clergy- 
men from a distance have to plant themselves within a body, and then 
try to disturb its regular, old-established usages? to turn reformers, 
and set themselves up as lights? to regard the Scotch Church as a 
dark, old-fashioned body that they are come to illuminate? The 
feeling of every right-minded person is against such an assumption ; 
and if the Scotch Church will simply say that she has her own forms 
and way of going on,—that she has a right to them,—that if strangers 
object, they have the option of taking their departure ; but that the 
new-comer ought to accommodate himself to the society, and not the 
society to the new-comer,—the answer will carry its own evidence of 
reasonableness. Nobody can require an ancient body to give way to 
a simply alien influence, and submit to the indignity of strangers’ 
dictating and domineering and upsetting what has been held as a 
matter of course for centuries. ‘The Scotch Church has hitherto 
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enjoyed tolerable unanimity on these subjects ; and why should she 
let herself be disturbed and divided by a few new arrivals ? 

With the utmost deference, then, and with every apology for these 
hints and suggestions of ours, should they happen to meet their eye, 
we earnestly entreat the reverend bishops of the Scotch Church to 
give this innovating proposal that answer which the plain intentions 
of those divines who compiled the service, the hereditary character 
of their Church, and a regard to its simple dignity and position, 
demand. We earnestly ask them, before they make the concession, 
to see who they are who want them to do so; their friends who care 
for them, and interest themselves in their welfare, and those who do 
not care for them, and hardly give their Church a sympathetic 
thought. We beg, at any rate, to put down and record our deep con- 
viction that such a concession can only tend to consequences the most 
injurious to her; to the spread, within her pale, of false and_latitu- 
dinarian doctrine on the sacred subject involved, from which she has 
been hitherto free; to the growth and exaltation of an alien in- 
fluence at her expense ; and to the destruction of that doctrinal una- 
nimity and internal peace which she has hitherto so singularly, and 
in such enviable contrast with ourselves, enjoyed. 





The Scottish Episcopal Times. No. I, Edinburgh, &c. 


WE desire to place on record a very singular parallel to the Drum-. 
mond and Dunbar schism, which has lately fallen under our notice ; 
it would be quite superfluous to commit to the notice of our readers 
the warning example which it affords, both as respects the unhappy 
presbyters whose names have gained such a melancholy notoriety, 
and also as it may influence the orthodox clergy, both of England 
and Scotland. Perhaps no two cases ever occurred in which the 
identity of principle and detail was so significant and instructive. 

In the second volume of Dr. Hawks’ contributions to the Eccle- 
siastical History of the United States (Maryland), two cases are 
detailed which, together, involve every point which has been brought 
forward by the leaders of the new Scotch schism. Certainly we do not 
give Messrs. Drummond and Dunbar the credit of much research in 
the recondite ecclesiastical history of other Churches; but atthe best 
they are, though very unconsciously, plagiarists. Their case is by 
no means a new one; and, at least, in its main features, it has 
been ruled already. Their scheme has been elsewhere tried, and 
failed most frightfully. 

In 1801, one of the clergy of the diocese of Maryland had been 
degraded ; his offence was not parallel to Sir Wm. Dunbar’s, but fora 
very sufficient reason he was removed from the ministry. Thus far the 
cases agree. After his degradation he performed ministerial duties ; 
he was prosecuted for so doing, and was acquitted by the jury, “ under 
the charge of the court, which stated that, as he had received his orders 
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in England, no authority in this country could deprive him of them.” 
(Hawks, pp. 338, 339.) As we have more than once, in these pages, 
helped Sir William Dunbar to the right understanding of his own 
case —an office in which, from intellectual incapacity, he needs the 
aid of all the charitable—we make him a present of this precedent. 
It is not impossible—we do not say that it is probable—but that the 
English law courts may take the same view of the case as the civil 
tribunal of Maryland. We mention this parallel, in order that we 
may be prepared for such an emergency, and in order to show what the 
bias of the common law may be. If Sir W. Dunbar desires to take 
advantage of this precedent he may do so. Let our bishops know 
that there is a likelihood of the Maryland case being quoted against 
us, and they will of course be prepared for the emergency. 

The American Church, however, did not submit to this local deci- 
sion. ‘* This,” continues Dr. Hawks, “was a doctrine at once 
strange and startling. If clergymen of English ordination, who had 
promised obedience to the authority of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church could not be reached by ecclesiastical discipline, as the court 
had held, then was it worse than useless for the Church to legislate for 
the preservation of religion and order within her communion. The 
subject was of such importance that it attracted, of course, the notice 
of the convention. ‘That body did not believe the decision of the 
court to be correct ; and as, after it, the degraded clergyman had 
openly set at defiance the authority of the Church, it was resolved, 
upon the earliest opportunity, to bring up the question for a more 
solemn adjudication than that of a county court: and with this view, 
the Bishop was put into communication with the Attorney-General 
of the State in order that, in the name of the convention, a prosecu- 
tion might be commenced against the offender.” (P. 339.) Which 
resolution seems to have had the desired effect; for we hear no more 
of this anonymous Maryland schismatic. 

The second case is even yet more significant. This also occurred 
in Maryland. In the year 1811, Bishop Claggett was desirous, on 
account of advancing years and infirmities, that a suffragan Bishop 
should be consecrated for his diocese. The Rev. George Dashiell, 
Rector of St. Peter’s, Baltimore, who had previously evinced a spirit 
of turbulence and contempt for episcopal authority, thought proper, 
on this occasion, to head a very violent opposition to the Bishop’s 
wish ; chiefly, as is said, because he had made the unwelcome dis- 
covery, “ that if a suffragan Bishop were appointed, he would not be 
the Rector of St. Peter's.” (Hawks, p. 379.) Two parties existed 
in the Church of Maryland; “ the term ‘ evangelical,’ was appropri- 
ated to itself by the one, and by this class their opponents were called 
‘ formalists.’” (Ibid, p. 387.) ‘ Among the most active partisans 
of the former, none was more conspicuous or industrious than the 
Rector of St. Peter’s.” Indeed, the zeal of his party took a very 
remarkable turn in the convention of 1813, when a proposition was 
made by a clerical (?) member of it “ to procure such a modification 
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of the canons as would give to rectors and vestries the power of 
admitting to the pulpits of their churches clergymen of other deno- 
minations, who produced satisfactory testimonials,” &e. (P. 391.) 
This proposition was of course rejected: but Mr. Dashiell’s party 
had sufficient influence to impede the appointment of the suffragan 
for several years. At length, in 1814, Dr. Kemp was elected: a 
protest against his consecration was forwarded by some of the 
“* evangelical” clergy to the house of Bishops, which, after a most 
ample and serious consideration by Bishops White, Hobart, and 
Moore, was rejected; and these prelates consecrated Dr. Kemp 
suffragan Bishop of Maryland. For the rest we quote Dr. Hawks: 


“Upon the communication of this business, seven or eight of the clergy, 
who were called by the party term ‘ Evangelical,’ resolved to secede from the 
Church, and establish a separate Episcopal communion. ‘The chief actor in the 
business was Mr. Dashiell: he was now quite prepared to be the leader in a 
schism, and to perpetuate it if possible. He wished, he said, to make ‘the 
Evangelical part of the Church a distinct body, and to enlarge its boundaries 
by admitting faithful men to labour in the work of the Church.’ And to 
accomplish this object, he attempted to obtain the ae from some 
quarter: for he still professed to be, in principle, an Episcopalian.”—P. 404. 


With this intention he had the desperate folly to apply first to 
the diocese of New York, where the Episcopate was in a very 
questionable state, by the singular conduct of Bishop Provoost: 
however, anomalous as was his own position, Bishop Provoost had 
the honesty never to reply to what Bishop White calls this most 


“‘ unprincipled proposal.” But the measure of Mr. Dashiell’s 
wickedness and absurdity had not yet reached its climax: dis- 
appointed in Bishop Provoost, this person next sought consecration 
from—Bishop Claggett himself. It is needless to say how this 
application was met. However, Mr. Dashiell and his friends bound 
themselves never to acknowledge Bishop Kemp. 

Laborious, however, as Mr. Dashiell was for what he chose to call 
“the Evangelical clergy,” in 1815 the standing committee directed 
an investigation to be made into his private character. We again 
recur to the historian of Maryland, abridging, however, his narrative. 


*« Mr. Dashiell refused to be tried by the committee, and demanded a dis- 
mission from the Church of Maryland, and produced a certificate from the 
vestry, certifying to the Bishop ¢heir confidence in the purity of their pastor. 
The Bishop attested this certificate; but declined to give letters dimissory. 
Mr. Dashiell then addressed a formal communication to the Bishop, requesting 
that the investigation might be stopped; and in the event of refusal, he 
‘begged that his letter might be considered as a renunciation of all connexion 
with the Episcopal Church,’ [Dunbar and Drummond to the very words] and 
that the Bishop would attest his renunciation. The Bishop authenticated the 
extract from Mtr. Dashiell’s letter, but did not recognise his right thus to 
renounce, nor did the Bishop in any way assent to this act as valid. When 
Mr. Dashieli forwarded this document to convention, the committee wrote 
demanding of him whether they were to understand his renunciation to be of 
all connexion with the Church in Maryland only: or with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. Jn other words, was he or was he not 
an Episcopalian? He answered that he had renounced all connexion with the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. The committee considering 
such unrecognized renunciation as utterly invalid, informed Mr. Dashiell that 
the trial must proceed. Failing to appear, the Bishop pronounced the sentence 
prescribed in cases of contumacy, extending to the total disqualification trom 
any ministerial functions, and to the exclusion of him from Church member- 
ship.” —Hawks, pp. 414, 419. 

“The Bishop officially communicated to Mr. Dashiell the sentence, and 
received a most insulting reply. Notice was served on the vestry of St. Peter’s 
that pursuant to the Canons, the rector being excommunicated, the rectorship 
was vacant. Mr. Dashiell still officiated. Part of the congregation apply to 
the civil courts for a mandamus to the vestry to report the vacancy to the 
Bishop, and to elect another rector. The court was divided in its opinion; 
but the opinion of Judge Nicholson, who held with the petitioners against Mr. 
Dashiell was generally admitted to be correct. The convention refused to 
acknowledge St. Peter’s, its vestry and congregation, unless they would submit 
to the laws of the Church, which they were at length induced to do; Mr. 
Dashiell left St. Peter’s, and another rector was elected. 

‘‘The unhappy cause of most of this trouble was, however, not yet quiet. 
One more desperate effort he made, and it was his last. He attempted to esta- 
blish what he called‘ Tue Evancexicat Episcorat Cuurcu,’ and by the act of 
ordaining, assumed to himself the exercise of episcopal authority. Very few 
of the clergy adhered to him. Messrs. Handy, Alfred Dashiell, and Gibson, 
were all. The first was a young deacon, the second his own son; the third had 
been suspended for intemperance. These three were all degraded by Bishop 
Kemp upon their renunciation of the ministry of the Church. Mr. Dashiell re- 
moved from Maryland: and thus ended this schism.”*— Hawks, pp. 420, 422. 


Are Messrs Drummond and Dunbar content to follow their Ame- 
rican example? because in Mr. Dashiell’s miserable end they may 
read their own. And if the Bishops of the Churches of England 
and Scotland are determined to act with the Christian sincerity and 
firmness of the convention of Maryland, they will be as successful in 
crushing the new Scotch schism; but not otherwise. We have, 
however, other reasons for producing these singular parallels to the 
Dunbar and Drumniond schisms, which takes from our Northern 
schismatics even the questionable dignity of originality ; for there is 
not a point in their career—the renunciation of their Bishops—the 
tampering with their vestries—the overholding their chapels—the 
setting up an episcopal communion without a Bishop, and resting on 
their English orders, in which the Maryland Independents have not 
anticipated them. But we have to do with this matter in England ; 


« _.__________. Jam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon ; P 





we cannot be altogether comfortable when the very next house is in 
flames. 

We do not attach more than their worth to common rumours : 
but there has been for some time an indefinite feeling that the more 
extreme members of that English party which Mr. Dashiell repre- 





* Dr. Hawks, though not the highest of churchmen, is unusually severe on this 
business. “The convention of 1819 took no notice of the ‘ Evangelical Episcopal 
Church,’ and silently left it to die that natural death to which they saw it was in- 
evitably destined. It was the sickly child of schism, begotten in wickedness, by 
lustful ambition, and, therefore, no one heaved a sigh over the approaching departure 
of the poor offspring of sin. ’”’—P. 433. 
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sented in Maryland could no longer maintain their“indecent and un- 
principled conformity to the Church of England. Over and over 
again have they been assured, by their “ dear dissenting brethren,” 
that their “‘ evangelicalism” must be very questionable, while they con- 
tinued to use the Prayer-Book. And so things seem to be coming 
to an issue : as principles become more living and life-giving truths, 
be it for good or evil, men must act upon them. We should not, 
therefore, be surprised at a ree Church in England, (a direct pro- 
posal of this kind will be found below)*—an Evangelical Secession 
—a new-fangled ‘‘ Evangelical Episcopal Church without a Bishop,” 
as Mr. Dashiell had it. ‘There are indications of this already; such 
as these : 

1. We desire to call attention to the “ Declaration” of the 
clergy and laity, which will be found in another department of this 
Review. It has been well styled a direct renunciation of the Prayer- 
Book and the Catholic faith. Can those who have signed it, with 
any honour, decency, and consistency, remain where they are? And 





* 'To make the subjoined paper intelligible, it will be only needful to premise that 
a Mr. Thompson was incumbent of a district church (in London), S. Barnabas, in 
the parish of S. Luke, Old-street. This gentleman died last year, and was nut 
succeeded by a Mr. Walsh, whoever he may be. Upon this, the congregation of 
S. Barnabas are addressed as follows, by a layman, Mr. Thompson, the brother of 
the deceased incumbent :— 


*€ WHERE ARE THE TWO THOUSAND? 


“TO THE FORMER COMMUNICANTS AND ATTENDANTS OF ST. BARNABAS, 


** CHRISTIAN FRIENDS, 

“Year after year passed away during my late esteemed brother, the Rev. 
William Thompson’s, occupation of the pulpit at S. Barnabas, and amidst his un- 
ceasing efforts for the welfare of the people in its vicinity, you always responded 
cheerfully to his appeals,—and in the increased attendance on his ministrations, and 
in the prosperity of your local institutions, you were amply repaid in the cheering 
evidences you observed of the Divine benediction. 

* ° * * * * * 

“ Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to remove him from the sphere of his labours,—the 
tie has been broken which united you in works of faith and in labours of love; but 
are your efforts to Evangelise the parish of St. Luke to end with his ascent to the 
realms of the blessed ?—will you deem yourselves released from the claims of 
Christian neighbourhood ?—will you be content, unless the seed sown among you in 
past years shall still continue to bear fruit to the praise of the Gracious Master you 
mutually and so cheerfully served? It is true that you are now a scattered flock ; 
nor could it be desired that it should be otherwise after the failure of your numerously- 
signed petitions to the bishop of Llandaff and your rector, that the warm-hearted, the 
Rev. J. P. Walsh should be my brother’s successor,—such a scattering became un- 
avoidably right and proper—but are there no remedial measures by which your 
reunion and your future settlement under some faithful shepherd may yet be se- 
cured, and by which also the 50,000 immortal beings by whom you are surrounded, 
may yet have all the benefits which your former association secured?—no ray of 
hope presents itself but by such re-union; “your schools are still in existence, 
but they are like dying embers ”—no efforts are making to prevent their extinction— 
all now rests with yourselves. 

- * ° * e * * * * 

“Thousands are looking at the issue of this disruption, and they ask, ‘ Where are 
the Two Thousand gone,’ whose wakeful solicitude established and sustained these 
fountains of scriptural knowledge—these labours for home and the distant heathen ? 
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yet more,—can our bishops pass over, without censure, an irregular 
and uncanonical “ Declaration,” which is not exceeded in treason by 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the Millenary Petition, or the 
conspiracy of Archdeacon Blackburne? If anything could make 
us despair of the Church of our baptism, it would be that the signers 
of this Declaration should remain unrebuked by the bishops; and 
it is with unfeigned sorrow that we learn from the Prospectus of a 
Society formed to encourage and disseminate the principles embodied 
in this criminal document, that sia hundred of the Clergy alone have 
signed it. 

2. The following advertisement, which appeared in the Record 
during the present month, is obviously a feeler, however cautious :— 

“‘ To Episcopalians, attached to the glorious doctrines of the Reformation.— 
It being in contemplation to form an Episcopal Church separate from the 
State, with a revised Liturgy, all who are favourable to this object are earnestly 


requested to communicate, by letter, with B.O., 2, Featherstone-buildings, 
Holborn, London.” 


3. And if other evidences of this tendency towards an extensive 
English secession are wanting, we point to Mr. Baptist Noel using 
the Westminster Catechism instead of that of the Church ;—to the 
Church Missionary Society persisting to recognise the Scotch Inde- 
pendent sects of Drummond and Dunbar, and toa recent publication 
of Mr. Bickersteth, ‘The promised Glory of the Church of Christ,” 





Where are those who thought the poorest in the lanes, the alleys, the garrets, and 
the cellars, had claims on their Christian compassion ? 

“‘ The Establishment to which you are attached has ceased, or declined to secure 
for yourselves and your families the spiritual provision on which you had so long 
been fed, and for the restoration of which, from this quarter, all your hopes must 
have now vanished ;—but is there no deliverance,—no resource, to which you can 
resort? The great and the heavenly-minded, the late Countess of Huntingdon, was 
once? placed in circumstances somewhat similar; she could not obtain from the 
Establishment that which her renewed nature so anxiously desired, and she de- 
termined to provide for herself and for multitudes, also, the ministrations of holy 
men; the liturgy, which, like yourselves, she loved, was retained, with improve- 
ments suited to the times in which she lived. Cannot you testify your grateful re- 
collections of the ordinances you so long enjoyed, by calling a Meeting, forthwith, 
for general consideration? Could you not also resolve, in imitation of the great and 
the good of Scotland, to erect a Free Church,—and where, free from all State interfe- 
rence, and FROM ALL ECCLESIASTICAL CONTROUL, you might select a minister of your 
own unbiassed choice, to go in and out among you? Thus, the alarming deficiency 
of the means of grace, in St. Luke’s, which leaves 44,000 unblessed with the minis- 
trations of mercy, might in some measure be supplied. 

“ Arise! and the blessing of the Most High will rest upon you. Other Christian 
denominations in the vicinity will not only approve, but they will aid and bless you; 
thousands, and tens of thousands, in the present and in coming ages, will remember 
the day when you so decided, and when the deep impressions of your responsibilities 
urged you onwards to exhibit a model of devoted zeal, as beneficial in its character 
as it was blessed in its results,—when error was dispersed,—when light, and peace, 
and love were introduced ; and when thousands were pointed to Him whose loving- 
kindness is better than life, and under whose smiles they pursued their pilgrimage 
= earth, and by whose grace they were prepared for the unending bliss of the Re- 

eemed. 
** Yours in Christian sympathy, 
“Tuomas TuomPson.” 
“ PoUNDSFERD Park, 
* Oct, 21st, 1843.” 
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in which he openly advocates and adopts the resolutions of a 
*“* Christian Union Society,” held in Exeter Hall last year, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


“I. That this Meeting is fully persuaded that real and essential unity exists 
among all the children of God, and that being united to Christ, they are i® 
principle and affection united to each other by the Spirit of Christ. 

“II. That this meeting is therefore convinced of the duty and practicability 
of rendering visible, the union of all who hold the Head, Jesus Christ the Lord, 
notwithstanding the diversity of their opinions and practice with regard to 
minor points of faith and ritual observance; and that the state of theological 
controversy, missionary operations, and public sentiment at the present time, 
renders it peculiarly desirable to attempt the furtherance of such an union. 

“III. That this meeting declares itself assembled on the ground of truths 
common to all Evangelical Churches of the Protestant Reformation from 
a and based on its first principle, the sufficiency and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures as the sole rule of Christian faith and practice, and the right of 
every man to judge for himselfof the meaning and interpretation of that rule— 
and recognises, as the bond of union, the great doctrines unanimously received 
by all evangelical Christians, viz.—the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; of the 
infinite love of the Father; of the perfect atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
of the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit ; of justification by faith alone; of 
the necessity of regeneration to a Christian life and character; and other truths 
in harmony, and in essential connexion with these. And the meeting believes 
the agreement to these fundamental truths among evangelical Christians, to be 
so unanimous in substance and spirit, as to lay a firm foundation for concord and 
union. 

“IV. That this meeting utterly repudiates the sentiment that a true Church, 
a true ministry, or a true Christian can be constituted, in the absence of spiritual 
qualifications, by the mere observance of any form, even though of Divine 
appointment. At the same time it disclaims the least compromise of what is 
conscientiously regarded as truth or duty on any point of doctrine, discipline, or 
worship, by any individual bearing part in its proceedings. 

“ V. That this meeting deems it an imperative duty, for the defence of the 
truth—for the strength of the Churches—for the spread of the Gospel, to seek 
Christian union—not in ritual uniformity ; not in an exact agreement of creed ; 
not in a universal incorporation of Churches; but in the binding force of love 
to the truth in things great, and in the harmonising power of forbearance in 
things subordinate. For this union would the present meeting bear witness 
before the world, and offer fervent prayer to Almighty God. For the promo- 
tion of this blessed fraternal oneness in Christ, it would appeal to all his disci- 
ciples, on the ground of their Saviour’s will and prayer, that thus our holy 
religion may be honoured in the sight of the world, and the world be converted 
to our holy religion.” —Pp, 398, 399. 


Are not such things significant of coming events ? 


1. Lebengeschichte des Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 1840. 
2. Ausgewahite Werke von Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 
1841. 


Few things tell better for the present day than the growing 
popularity of Fouqué’s writings. When we think on the 
immoral trash so freely dispersed as German Romance; the 
profaneness and wickedness of what every man reads, and no 
one dares censure—Faust; and the great weight which the 
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earnestness of German thought, as put forward by Thomas 
Carlyle and others of his school, has of necessity on a gene- 
ration driven to be earnest, we cannot but feel most thankful 
that high Catholic principles have already made sufficient way, 
to call these Tales forward in a popular and attractive shape. 
We will just remark in passing that these beautiful Tales of 
Fouqué may help at least to counteract the evils of a series of 
Novels, treating, singularly enovgh, of modern, as Fouqué of 
ancient, Scandinavian manners. We mean those written by 
Frederika Bremer, and which Mary Howitt, a Quaker, is 
translating with railroad speed to out-do her competitors in the 
market. Beautiful and true as much of them may be, yet, 
perhaps, this partial truth and beauty makes their many errors 
but the more dangerous. 

Of Fouqué himself, we believe most of his readers know 
but little. Yet his personal history is instructive, eventful, 
and illustrative of his works; and our purpose, in the fol- 
lowing article, is to set it before our readers, chiefly with the 
view of identifying it with his works, and pointing out what 
appears to us a remarkable corroboration of a very remarkable 
theory. In this our attempt, we would by no means imply 
that we are fit to form an adequate notion of Fouqué’s 
mind as shown forth in his Autobiography, or what is even a 
truer type—his works. To appreciate thoroughly either the 
one or the other, calls for a deep knowledge of the German 
language and literature, the quickest feeling for poetry, 
sometimes exquisitely simple, sometimes intricate and meta- 
physical, a generous abandonment of prejudice to an abstract 
ideal of the old Northern chivalry; above all, power to realize 
Catholic conceptions in a tone of mind essentially German. 
Nay more, to understand Fouqué, or his works, you must throw 
yourself into a new world,—a world which common matter-of- 
fact men cannot comprehend; a world of wild forms and 
glancing plumes; a world where the contest of good and evil 
is all but visibly carried on, where nature itself, staid and 
homely as she seems to us, and far removed from sympathy, 
actually does sympathize and assist in the contest, where bright 
and holy beings, and, on the other hand, the dark spirits of evil, 
can appear and disappear without marring the unity of the 
whole. Although, therefore, we give our readers but a faint 
and partial view, still, if we can turn but one gleam from those 
bright tales upon their hearts, we shall feel that our brief sketch 
has not been without its use. 

Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron de la Motte Fouqué, was 
born at Brandenburgh, on the 12th day of February, a.p. 1777. 
His great grandfather had left France “ for true eo ed he 
says, immediately, as it should seem, after the recall of the 
Edict of Nantes. His grandfather was an early friend of 
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Frederic the Great, visited him in his strange captivity at some 
personal risk, held a correspondence with him which still may 
be seen in the Royal Philosopher’s works, served with distinction 
in the seven years’ war, and rose to the rank of General. He 
seems all along to have kept the good-will of Frederic without 
sacrificing religious principles, and he ended his days as 
Domprobst —a sort of Esquire-verger—in the Cathedral of 
Brandenburgh: thus literally fulfilling the text, “I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God.” His father, to 
judge from his son’s account, was a good and religious man for 
that age. He had served in the army, but was too weakly to 
bear much fatigue. He, therefore, settled quietly down at Bran- 
denburgh, with his most amiable and earnest wife, a woman 
who exercised no small influence for good over her son’s mind. 
Frederic the Great was young Fouqué’s godfather. His educa- 
tion was conducted ostensibly by private tutors, but not a little 
by an old soldier, the Count Schmettau, a family friend, who 
lived with them, one of those few old soldiers, who, like him 
of whom we have already spoken, are led by the dangers of war, 
not to a hardened, but a devout life. At sixteen, Fouqué joined 
the Cuirassiers of the Duke of Weimar, and served against the 
French in the unsuccessful campaign of the Rhine. After 
this, he remained inactive, passing his time in literary pursuits, 
and the society of an accomplished wife. In 1806, after the 
defeat of the Prussians, he prepared for a siege in Nennhausen, 
the place of his residence. This did not, however, occur. 
And finally, in 1812, he collected a troop and fought most 
gallantly for his country, being present at Dresden, Culm, and 
Leipzig. From this time his life passed in peace; while the 
stirring scenes in which he had borne a part naturally brought 
into more abundant life the seeds of ancient chivalry implanted in 
his breast. He consecrated his sword solemnly in the church of 
Nennhausen, and devoted himself altogether to authorship. 
In 1843 his gallant soul passed away from earth; where we 
may most truly say it had never dwelt. He has left behind 
an astonishing number of works: novels, poems, plays. All, 
so far as we have seen, having one tendency, and for the most 
part filled with the same class of events. It is true that they 
embrace every age. We have novels, whose scene is laid 
in the days when Scandinavia was heathen; and again 
the Duke of Alva appears in another. Nay, the last which 
has come before us treats even of the days of Napoleon. Yet 
for all this difference of time his heroes are the same. The 
same chivalrous spirit, the same impetuosity, the same faults, 
the same trials are seen throughout. That is, as he himself 
was a knight of old, living in the present day, so to his mind 
there was nothing incongruous in making his characters the same. 

The foregoing brief sketch may serve to connect the parts of 
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his life together, so that we may be pardoned a slight want of 
chronological arrangement in the circumstances on which we are 
about to dwell. 

Now the theory, to the truth of which, as we think, 
Fouqué’s life and writings bear a very strong witness, is 
this. Poetry has been defined “the indirect expression in 
words—most appropriately in metrical words of some over- 
powering emotion, or ruling taste and feeling, the direct ex- 
pression of which is somehow repressed.” This definition occurs 
in a criticism* on the Life and Writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
and is exemplified by a sketch of certain facts in his life and 
traits in his character, in which the ruling feeling, whose indul- 
gence is repressed, is shown to be a yearning after border 
chivalry, working itself through the actions of his childhood, 
youth, and manhood, and especially embodied in his works. 
We trust that no one will take us to task for not starting a 
new theory of our own, but contentedly endeavouring to work 
this out in the present instance. For it seems in an especial 
manner to suit the view which we take of Fouqué. And 
further, of all definitions, or attempts at definitions, of poetry, 
whether in verse or prose, this, in our judgment, comes nearest 
to the mark. We are persuaded that, though this may not 
include all, yet, unlike other definitions, it does not spoil its 
subject. You may add more to it, but it holds thoroughly as far 
as it goes. Only we are inclined to leave out “ words,” for we 
believe poetry to lie in other than words. Compare it, for 
instance, with another in the contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review by Mr. Jeffrey. The poetry of Keats is put forward 
as the type of true poetry, as that which will best test the 
true lover of poetry, rather than that of the great classical 
English writers. This view the writer defends on the 
ground that in the great classical writers, say Shakspere or 
Spenser, there is enough to please without the genuine inspi- 
ration of the poet. That is, the reader’s mind is taken by 
the tale itself, without reference to what Mr. Jeffrey means 
by poetry. And he goes on to assert that “only where those 
other recommendations are wanting, or exist in weaker degree, 
can the true force of the attraction, exercised by the pure 
poetry with which they are so often combined, be fairly appre- 
ciated, when” (to this, as embodying his definition, we would 
especially call the reader’s attention, ) “ without much incident or 
many characters, with little wit, wisdom, or arrangement, a 
number of bright pictures are presented to the imagination, and 
a fine feeling expressed of those mysterious relations by which 
visible, external things are assimilated with inward thoughts and 
emotions, and become the exponents of all passions and affec- 
tions.” We need hardly point out the simplicity of the first, as 
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compared with this second definition. But the main point of 
difference seems to us, that in the one, poetry is considered as 
the fruit of one overpowering feeling; in the other, as the image 
and exponent of all passions and affections. And here we think 
the former immeasurably superior. The latter seems to us 
deficient in the connecting link between the poet and the poetry. 
A man cannot have all passions and affections; they would 
destroy one another. The holy affections would subdue the 
unholy passions, the tender the harsh, and the like. Or, even 
though poetry were considered more or less excellent in pro- 
portion as it showed forth passions and affections, as assimilated 
with external things in a greater or less degree, yet it might 
still lack that truth, or reality, or earnestness, which we feel 
instinctively in the greatest poets. This view would reduce it 
to a mere lifeless, abstract idea; as it were a magic lantern, pass- 
ing group after group, image after image, outward or inward, to 
the poet’s mind, before the spectator’s eye. While, in the other, 
all these images of nature, all these affections and passions, are 
merged in one: all made subservient to one grand, overpowering 
feeling which tinges and subdues them. Look at Raffaelle, 
Michel Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, Salvator Rosa, Guido; all 
express affections and passions, all bring bright pictures of the 
outward before the eye, connected with deep and mysterious 
feelings of the inward. But their poetry lies not in this; it 
lies in the poet’s own absorbing feeling stamped deeply upon 
all his works. ‘This it is which is born in the man; and, in 
proportion as his character has more or less of earnestness and 
hidden life in it, in proportionas he grasps at higher or lower things, 
in proportion as his power of expressing it indirectly is greater, or 
less, in that proportion is his faculty of poetry. We do not 
propose to enter more deeply into this argument. We have 
touched upon it thus briefly because Fouqué, in his life and 
works, bears, as we have said, a remarkable testimony to the 
truth of the first definition. We believe that he was absorbed 
in one overpowering feeling ; that this was of all that which can 
least be directly expressed; that his life and writings were, 
from first to last, its indirect expression, and that the times in 
which he lived, and various circumstances connected with his 
early life, were strangely calculated to foster it. And we con- 
ceive it to be no less than a most deep and mysterious yearning 
after the unseen world, simply as the unseen world, unconnected 
with any other feeling. 

Now it is clear that if we can succeed in showing that 
Fouqué’s life was throughout influenced by this one leading 
idea, such an attempt will possess two advantages. First, 
it will naturally absorb into itself all the leading passages of his 
life, without inundating the reader with details which most men 
have in common; and, secondly, it avoids what we could not 
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but consider presumptuous, an endeavour more fully to delineate 
a great man’s character. The one leading idea, if clearly 
established, will serve as a sufficient clue, generally, to his 
character, and hence to his writings, without searching into 
those more hidden, though not more powerful, springs of action 
which all men have, but have to themselves alone. 

From his earliest childhood to the last years of his life, we fancy 
we can trace this longing after the unseen. The indirect 
expression of it, in every form and shape, as we _ believe, 
entirely occupied him. He lived among strange and unseen 
forms. He realized them; they became the very moving prin- 
ciples of his life. As a child and as an old man he mingled with 
their joys and terrors He interpreted all outward objects in 
accordance to this. Their outward shapes signified nothing. He 
was startled by nothing of the outward. It was to him what to 
most people the inward is, utterly powerless over his heart. 

There is a remarkable instance in illustration of this power 
of his imagination to subdue the force of outward appearances. 
When he was not yet six years old, his family went for a short 
time to Lauchstadt, a watering-place in their neighbourhood. 
At some balls to which he accompanied them, he was attracted 
by a beautiful girl, whose more manly lover was a Prussian 
+ ti The child pertinaciously followed her, till some of the 
company, in joke, warned him against his rival, “ Have a care 
of the Hussar.” He took the words quite seriously, felt that he 
was braving danger, yet still kept his quest to the end of their 
stay. Even when they had returned to Sacro, near Potsdam, 
their usual residence, the warning words kept their place in 
the child’s mind. He felt that he had exposed himself to the 
Prussian’s vengeance, and daily expected to encounter it. Now 
it happened that two of the Court pages became intimate 
in the house; and one of them he firmly believed was the 
formidable foe from Lauchstadt. He was at first somewhat 
startled by the difference of age, dress, and manners, but the 
idea once in his head, the outward appearance, as we have said, 
stood for little. Everything strengthened his conviction. One 
day, the page, who was, by the way, a great friend of his all 
the time, said, rather mysteriously, “ Fritz, come with me to 
the grotto.” The boy was now fully persuaded that this was the 
hour of vengeance so long looked for. Though in great terror he 
argued the point with himself: “ Well, suppose it is the Hussar, 
some day or other the thing must be decided,” and walked boldly 
out. The page only called him aside to present him with a hunt- 
ing-knife, and this repurérea seems at last to have dispelled the 
illusion. 

Now this, though not exactly proving the view we have 
put forward of his yearning after the unseen world, bears, 
it will readily be admitted, very strongly upon it. And 
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at least it proves, that if the Page could thus easily un- 
dergo so complete a change in his mind’s eye, as to become, to 
all intents and purposes,.the Prussian officer, thus strangely 
transferring the seen to the seen, he would still more easily 
transfer the seen to the unseen; he could find no difficulty in 
enduing the objects around with mysterious qualities and rela- 
tions, and feeding his heart upon food drawn from another world. 

One other instance will explain this further. The tale 
of Sintram turns on the doings of Sin and Death; the latter 
represented by a tall, pale man; the former by a little, deformed, 
jesting being, whom the translation, literally rendering the 
German, calls the Little Master. This we connect even with 
his childhood, in the following strange fashion: When he was 
about eight years old, the figure of King Xerxes, which he had 
seen in a hornbook, haunted his dreams. It always appeared 
the same, awful from its pigmy size. Now any one, who re- 
members the figures in the little rhyming histories of England, 
will be struck with the following description of the Little Master 
in Sintram. To our own minds it exactly recalls a certain figure 
of Richard III. before the battle of Bosworth. “ A small man, 
clothed in strange-looking armour, with large golden horns on 
his helmet, and a long vizor protruding in front of it, was leaning 
on a two-edged spear, and seemed to be looking with derision,” 
&c. (Sintram, p. 76.) Just about the same time, an artisan was 
employed in the house where the family were living. He was 
a long, meagre form, with strange and deeply-marked features, 
arched eye-brows, of that idiotical disposition which is ever 
ready to laugh, or rather gibber, at nothing, powerless like a 
maniac over the nerves. This character, he says, always deeply 
affected him. He could hardly bear to see the clown of a 
mountebank, where it was merely put on, still less where it was 
actually real, and set off by eccentricities of person. So the tall, 
lean artisan, and the small figure, wrought powerfully on his 
mind. The former we think we can trace in the tall form, 
which represents now Death, now Madness; the latter in the 
figure of Sin. They made the impression which was called into 
shape by the etching of Albert Durer—the Knight of Death. 
This seems to us in no degree more improbable than that a 
dream, which all know is the most difficult of all. things to 
remember, and so slight a circumstance as the meeting with the 
artisan, should have held by him till his sixty-third year, to be 
recorded as notable events of his life. What we would show by 
this is the manner in which he fastened strange meanings on 
small outward things, how they clung to him, and were ever 
driving him into communion and intercourse with themselves 
rather than the objects which they altered. 

We shall make no apology for continuing these instances of 
his remarkable attachment as a child to ideas which came not 
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directly from what was before him, but from some innate affec- 
tion or impulse of his mind. 

Dreams always affected him greatly. It is literally true 
that they were the most important ‘events of his life, and \his 
most powerful springs of thought and action. And in relating 
them, we are most fully illustrating our view that he lived in 
another world. It will be seen that anything that wrought on 
his mind came in this manner into form. And these dreams 
were not merely such as most of us have, born and dying with 
the night, but actual events worth recording, as regulating his 
life. The very fact of his remembering them for more than 
half a century, sufficiently proves this assertion. When not yet 
two years old, he was in the habit of seeing a lady, with a cord 
in her left, and a knife in her right hand. “ Be quiet,” she 
seemed to say to him and his play-fellows; “I must bind you 
first, and then cut your throats.” Now there is nothing very 
strange in this, as happening to a child of lively imagination ; 
but what is strange is, that it occurred continually; it actually 
tinged his life for the time; he dwelt on its details, and made 
out of it a sort of point for his childish sports. 

As connected with his childhood, there is somewhat remarkable 
in the fact, that he was born in a house reputed to be haunted. 
In pulling it down, in after years, the labourers heard moans and 
cries, and durst not finish their work. There was one beam 
which no one would touch. And there it was left, till, long 
afterwards, it fell of itself. How far this character of the house 
might have affected the mind of the baby—for the family left it 
while he was yet inthe cradle—we leave toothers to judge. Noone 
can say how soon associations begin to affect and form the child's 
character. And surely none more than such as this, which, 
doubtless, influenced both the talk and practice of the household. 

There is something in most of the foreign towns, and espe- 
cially in those of Germany, peculiarly calculated to impress the 
mind of an imaginative child. Brandenburgh, with its old 
cathedral and haunted houses, and “ Rolandsbild,” and narrow 
streets, and ghostly legends, did not fail to haunt the young 
Fouqué. Especially the stern old statue of Roland, with his 
long sword at his shoulder, a natural cap of moss growing on his 
head, appeared to him in his dreams again and again. On one 
occasion, in an illness, the child (five years a was heard to say, 
* Begone, thou great Roland, I am too little yet to bear thy 
sword.” On awaking, he explained that the figure stood by him, 
looking not unkindly at him, but as though he would put the 
well-known huge sword into his tiny hands. 

In this same illness he had another strange fancy. His friends 
brought him every sort of toy and picture-bock, but his heart 
was filled with one desire. He longed to recover a book which 
he had once seen, and which had left strongly printed on his 
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mind the image of a lovely woman on a conical eminence, with 
two long-bearded men standing as though to guard her. The 
book was of course some Missal, and the picture one of those 
striking groups of the Holy Virgin Mary between two saints, 
—St. Jerome perhaps, and St. Christopher, — which bring so 
strongly before us the idea of the Communion of Saints. 

The anecdote may be useful, as serving to show how little 
strikes a child’s mind, and how a well-managed picture, “ oculis 
subjecta fidelibus,” may act more strongly than many a lengthy 
discourse. He was always very fond of Missals. The wild 
maze of their margins, the sharp clear sprigs, the strange beasts, 
birds, trees, and flowers; the brightness of their green leaves, 
the creamy parchments, studded with golden stars; the endless 
convolutions of the stem, encircling the holy text in all its solid 
blackness ; the initial letters lighting up each fresh part, and the 
pictures somewhat thumb-worn at the bottom, yet fresh in 
themselves, as though no older than yesterday, and far surpass- 
ing the best efforts of a printing age, were likely, perhaps, more 
than anything to foster his love of the unseen world. We copy 
the following passage from “ Minstrel Love:” “ Arnald per- 
ceived that one of his most beautiful heroic legends was blazoned 
in this book: great was his delight in seeing how the artist had 
decorated the broad margin with branches and cloudy images of 
the most verdant green, and the most brilliant red on a ground 
of purest azure ;—never had he seen ought more blooming in his 
dreams ; they all had a reference to the verse in the middle of 
the leaf. The inlaid lights, nearly all of beaming gold, myste- 
riously shone through them Yet it seemed strange to the 
Troubadour, that all these forms of men and beasts grew, as it 
were, out of the cups of flowers, or wreaths of clouds, and so far 
seemed to have less resemblance to human life than to plants 
and airy images.” 

He was educated, as we have said, by private tutors living in 
his father’s house,—a system of education certainly in England 
almost hopeless of good results. And in the case of the young 
Fouqué on the whole it signally failed. The first of these, one 
Fricke, from the University of Halle, was a man of poetical 
temperament, and hence most likely to understand his pupil’s 
disposition. He alone of the three went to work the right way. 
He read Biirger’s Ballads with him, led his imagination into the 
proper paths, taught him to love him deeply, and contrived, in 
reproving him, to hit upon such topics as would touch his heart, 
rather than, or at least equally with, his head. For instance, 
when his infant brother died, and he was perfectly overwhelmed 
with grief, Fricke, instead of prosy arguments about the dead, 
and sententious sermon-like appeals, stopped him at once with 
a few words: “ Make not yourseif sinful, Fritz, by your wild 
grief.” The boy was but five years old, yet he could feel this; 
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something in him told him that he had done wrong, and he at 
once checked his tears. Glover’s Leonidas was one of the books 
which Fricke read to him, and we can easily understand how the 
stately tramp, and pomp and circumstance of war in this Poem, 
impressed the child’s mind. Well had it been for him had not 
Fricke been called away. He could sympathise with the Poetry 
and chivalrous feeling growing in the boy’s heart; and such 
sympathy, and quick perception of his character, could alone 
have saved him from its danger. As it was, his poetical faculty 
being then first encouraged, and afterwards checked, the results, 
as we shall show, were most fatal. 

His next tutor, also from Halle, was named Sachse, a strong- 
minded, sensible sort of person, but utterly unequal to his task. 
He was one of those rule-and-line men, who cannot allow for the 
difference between human nature and that of stocks and stones; 
who think that ‘all education lies in laying down certain hours 
and rules and pursuits, and driving their pupils into them. He 
could not possibly have understood Fouqué. And the conse- 
quence was, that the boy went on listlessly, learning nothing, or 
worse than this, learning to hate learning. He began to live 
most strangely to himself. His outward life was that of a listless, 
idle boy, but his inward was full of mystery and wild imagi- 
nings, visions of glittering armour and conquering heroes. He 
gives an anecdote of this period of his life, which shows what 
was in him. Frederic the Great was naturally the hero of the 
time, and, of course, both as a hero, and as personally connected 
with him, was often in his mind. He saw him alive but once, 
at a review at Potsdam. The figure of the little old King, 
with his bright eye and commanding glance, bowed by age, ona 
high English horse, courteously acknowledging Madame de la 
Motte Fouqué’s obeisance, remained firmly in his mind. Still 
more, when, not long afterwards, he saw him a corpse. The 
body was laid on a sofa under a canopy in a great church 
attached to the Castle of Potsdam, clad in the usual garments, 
with a solemn repose on the noble and hardly altered features. 
All was the same as before, but that the nose was sunken at the 
roots, giving somewhat of the look of an eagle to the face, and 
that the lips were fast closed; some officers stood near, fanning 
away the flies. All were admitted to see him, a railing having 
previously been so arranged, that the multitude should enter and 
go out at two different doors. All were kept moving forward, 
and those who wished to observe most closely might return as 
often as they chose. The Fouqué family, as friends of the 
departed King, were admitted within the barrier: thus the boy 
was enabled to observe the awfulness of the scene, and the deep 
sorrow of the bystanders, and to mark the old Grenadiers, return- 
ing again and again to take a last look at their beloved com- 
mander, ever as they drew near, putting on a parade deportment, 
while the tears dropped silently from their hard, weather-beaten 
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faces. Nothing was left unobserved by him. As they passed 
through the royal apartments, he was struck, child as he was, 
with the contrast they displayed. In an alcove behind a gilt 
screen, stood the little camp-bed which Frederic always carried 
with him; in another room, the richest damask hangings and 
sofas, gnawed by his favourite spaniels, and, even in his lifetime, 
never mended; in another, was a clock once famed for exact 
time-keeping, but now stopped, whose case was an image of the 
Emperor Titus, with the legend, “Perdidi diem.” We have 
dwelt on all this thus minutely, because it appears to us very 
remarkable, that a boy of seven years old, which was his age at 
this time, should be able to feel them. That he did so, is suffi- 
ciently proved by his remembering them till his sixty-third year, 
when he wrote his Autobiography. It is easy enough to under- 
stand how a general impression should be made on any child; 
but what surprises us here, are the particular and formed ideas 
that he should be able to feel the poetry and meaning of the 
circumstances. And what follows is still more striking. He 
went home, thought as usual, much, and said little or nothing to 
any one. But the scene had left an impression on his heart, to 
come forth again in a dream. He found himself at a Court 
festival, with many of his friends about him. Presently a 
whisper went about “ Frederic is come to life; he is about to 
join us.” Soon after the old King came in, and, accosting the 
child, asked, in a deep voice, “ Are you related to General 
Fouqué?” He replied, “I am his grandson.” “ You must 
make yourself a great man,” answered the King, “if only you 
would be half such as he.” 

We care not if this anecdote seem puerile. It appears to us 
most clearly to show what the boy’s mind was, and what would 
really have stirred him. He had already formed an idea of what 
was great and good, and his inward, or dreaming life, was 
longing after it; while, at the same time, he was cast into 
another or outward life, wearily dragging on through a series of 
lessons and rules without understanding or feeling a word. The 
objects of the inward life were real, heart-rousing, admonishing ; 
those of the outward were false and useless. Sachse’s line of 
tuition was an endeavour to laugh and drill the boy out of that 
disposition which was born in bim, and which, being neither 
sinful nor dangerous, if properly managed, but, on the other 
hand, holy and exalted, it was his business to cultivate as the 
gift of God, as that in which his pupil should be brought up. 
This is the most difficult and most neglected part of education. 
People do not see that it is one thing to strive against the evil 
and corrupt affections of our nature, and another to kill those 
which, not being at all evil, are incomprehensible and startling 
to their shallow minds. Sachse was, however, unconsciously to 
himself, endeavouring, in fact, to cast from young Fouqué’s 
heart the principle of activity and earnestness, that which might 
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then have made him, as it actually afterwards did make him, 
industrious and worthy; to reduce him to the merest well- 
seeming nonentity. 

The boy became daily more reserved and less understood, till 
at last something very like idiotcy began to develope itself. 
The germ of poetry, the aspirations after the unseen world, thus 
suddenly checked, took naturally a morbid growth. The period 
of his boyhood was fertile in experimental teaching. ‘The useful- 
knowledge-system was already dawning into light. There were 
many children’s books, but all sadly deficient in that truth and 
earnestness, we may say that poetry, which alone can touch a 
child’s heart. Numberless small plays were given to be learned, 
with the view of teaching morality and high philosophical 
motives for living virtuously to the unfortunate little victim. 
Characters were brought in to show that anger is bad, because as 
in that particular case it sometimes makes enemies, it does no 
good in the long-run; that we should not cheat or lie, because 
people sometimes, as in the moral tale, find you out and 
will not trust you, or because it is injurious to the principles of 
human citizenship; that we should not hoard money, because 
people sometimes lose it, and the like; involving morals, utterly 
deficient as well in logic as in the power of convincing the 
heart. Fouqué gives an amusing anecdote, illustrating the use- 
lessness of these tales. There was a cross little girl in the 
house with them. He, child as he was, set to work to convince 
her of her fault, lead her to confess, and then have a school-book 
reconciliation. Accordingly he read her an account of two 
children from Africa, one good, one bad, duly expatiating on 
the advantages which his goodness brought to the good, and the 
evils which his badness brought to the bad. “ What do I care?” 
was the girl’s immediate answer. And “What do I care ?” 
perhaps not in words, but at least in feeling, is, we suspect, the 
general answer to all these moral tales. Sachse, however, plied 
him with them vigorously; but the more he struggled to fit his 
pupil to the tone of German morality of the end of the 
eighteenth century, the more did the boy shake him off. He 
made plays and tales for himself, not merely, like most children, 
inventing, but actually transcribing them; picked up legends of 
forests and caves, and old ballads, and learned them quickly 
enough. For there is something in the wisdom of the men of 
old, so different from the bald morality which we have been 
deprecating, which at once strikes the heart. Their own minds 
were awakened by verses of the Bible, and snatches of hymns 
and old heroic tales. Their hearts and fancies were braced and 
strengthened, and along with them their understandings also ; 
and so what they wrote bore the same character, and was well 
fitted for minds like, Fouqué’s, deeply cast in their mould. He 
felt the meaning of old things, as well as that of the solemn 
sights which nothing can take from earth. He lived, as we have 
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said, in a world, not of objects, but their meanings. Thus he 
took rapidly to the harpsichord, because he at once grasped the 
notion that notes expressed sounds. His young mind dwelt 
much on the mysterious idea of the Antipodes. Outward things 
began to speak strangely to him of death, till, in his happiest 
moments, as he says, a gushing feeling of distress came over 
him, bringing not so much thoughts of himself, as of the grief 
to those he loved. And the worst of it was, that no one fully 
understood him. All joined in aiming to convince his heart 
through his head, rather than his head through his heart. 

Yet there is something in a mother’s love which cannot be 
reduced to rule and line, something which is sure to strike home. 
And Madame de la Motte Fouqué was able, in some degree, 
to allay the boy’s cravings for sympathy. Not, we should say, 
that she thoroughly understood her son; but this instinct of 
maternal tenderness supplied the place of accurate discern- 
ment of his character. He saw her hanging over his bed 
at night, and knew the meaning of the prayer which she offered 
up for his welfare. When, then, he lost her, he lost all that on 
earth could fill his heart. “ November 20, 1788, was,” he 
says, “a fearful morning for me! I had gone joyfully to bed 
the night before, because both the physicians had pronounced 
that the danger was entirely past. Next morning, our friend, 
Count Schmettau, stood by my bedside; and his noble heart 
must have been all but broken, when, starting up, I asked him, 
‘ How is my mother? ‘ Poor Fritz,’ he said, ‘ she is very ill 
. »-- You willsoon have no mother on earth.’” She hardly recog- 
nized her son when he went to her bedside, “ but quietly turned 
her deer-like eyes upon him, and asked him what he wanted?” 
The terrified boy was carried away, and an hour or two later 
she died. Her illness was typhus fever; and as her face was 
much altered, it was immediately covered with a veil. In this 
state the boy saw her, and the consequence was, that he fell into 
another of his strange dreams. The very next night he dreamed 
that he crept into the room where his mother lay. To his 
horror, she sat up and clasped him in her long cold arms! He 
strove to free himself, and, in his struggles, he thought he cast 
at the veiled form a little painted box, which she had given him 
shortly before. He woke with a shudder of remorse and anguish. 
This dream, fearful enough under all circumstances, still more 
so to a child of ten years old, came back again three nights in 
succession. Each morning he awoke in greater agony, yet could 
not make up his mind to confide his grief to any one. After 
the third vision, all health and strength left him, both of body 
and mind. He fell back to the state of a child three years old. 
He began to love no sports nor toys, but those of babyhood. 
Sometimes, however, scraps of poetry fell from him, or he 
fancied himself some great hero, ridding the earth of wild beasts. 
Sometimes he would babble about the northern legends, which 
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he had lately been eagerly reading; sometimes mere babyish 
nonsense. In the midst of his talk he would faint away. He 
reasoned ‘to himself, with a strange mixture of madness and 
childishness, on death and the dead. A morbid love of eating 
came over him. When his father, and Schmettau, took him for 
change of scene to Potsdam, his mind still remained the same. 
everything had a ghostly, unreal look. An awful feeling 
— him that he had to seek something, yet not exactly 

nowing what; a feeling far other than ennui—the craving of 
an unregulated mind for her who was departed; unregulated, 
because misunderstood, and lacking sympathy and religious tone. 
At length, a new train of thought came over him; he began to 
dwell on his mother’s love to him, and his ill return for that 
love ; how many of her wishes he had neglected; how he had 
missed so much of her when alive, never now to be recalled. 
This, he says, saved him. The fountain of his tears was opened. 
Tears softened his heart, gave a vent to his troubled thoughts, 
and, to use his own expression, staved off imbecility. His mind 
gradually recovered, and with the mind, the body also. 

[ We are compelled to break off very abruptly, but we hope 
to resume the subject in our next Number. | 


1. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America: together with the Psalter, or Psalms 
of David. New York: Miller. 1841. 

2. Constitution and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. New York: Swords. 1841. 

3. The Churchman Newspaper. New York. 

4. The Gospel Messenger Newspaper. Utica, United States. 

5. The Banner of the Cross Newspaper (Philadelphia). The 
Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia). The Chronicle of the Church. 
The Western Episcopalian (Gambier). The Christian Witness. 
The Southern Churchman. The Christian Examiner See 9 
The True Catholic ; Reformed, Protestant.and Free (Baltimore 
Charleston Gospel Messenger. The Primitive Standard 
(Clarksville, Tennessee). 

6. The Double Witness of the Church. By the Rev. Wiu11aM 
IncranamM Kip, M.A. Author of the Lenten Fast. New 
York: Appleton. 1843. 

7. The Church Almanac for the year of our Lord, 1844. New 
York: Protestant Episcopal Tract Society, &c. 


PART I. 
Peruaps the most valuable materials for the history of 


the Anglo-American Church, are to be found in Dr. Hawks’ 
“Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
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States of America. Vol. I. Virginia; Vol. II. Maryland.”— 
This collection we shall frequently refer to, and in redeeming 
our promise, of December, too long deferred, we shall partly 
attempt to give an historical sketch of the rise and progress, or 
rather of the apostasy and resuscitation, of the Transatlantic 
Church, as well as furnish materials by which its daily working, 
its moral temper, its present aspect towards the frightful brood 
of sectarianism, the waste and howling wilderness to which it has 
pleased God to banish His faithful witness, may be estimated. 
And let us never forget that it seems to be part of our own 
mysterious probation in this land of England to originate much 
evil, of which the full fruits are borne in times and places far dis- 
tant and different from our own: we seem reserved, it may be for 
a work of repentance, and it may be only for a more signal judg- 
ment. We have in many things a bad pre-eminence in evil; 
and yet we are held back from following our own example, so to 
say, and from consistently carrying out our own principles. 
England has led the way in national crimes, and yet she has 
never been so blackened with actual sins as many nations which, 
in principle, have only been her imitators and followers. We have 
set precedents which we have been withheld from following out 
in all their atrocity ; we have in Church and State rocked to our 
very base, and yet we have righted; other communities have been 
shattered to atoms by convulsions which seem scarcely to have 
affected our ?iegrity, and yet which we commenced. England, 
for example, was the first to break up the feudal empire, and yet 
there is more of the aristocratic element practical among us than 
in any other part of the world; we were least of all kingdoms 
merged in the medieval imperial power, and yet the Roman law 
is the foundation of the legal practice of half the island; long 
before the name of Luther was heard we set the example of the 
frightful conspiracy against ecclesiastical authority in Wicliffe 
and the Lollards; the Reformation principle, in its destructive 
aspect, state it how we will, had most ample leisure to do iis 
worst among us because backed by the Court; and still, in that 
tempest of destruction, we alone, of all the bodies which re- 
nounced the supremacy of the Western Patriarch, have pre- 
served, however, according to some, shorn, either apostolic form, 
or discipline, succession, or doctrine. Again, we set the example 
of successful rebellion ; and consummated it by bringing a royal 
martyr’s “ discrowned head” to the block, after the mockery of 
a judicial sentence; and yet, can we compare our rebellion and 
revolution to that of France? We led the van in the great 
philosophic school of infidelity, in Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; 
and yet can we measure the actual results of English Deism 
with the present state of educated minds in Prussia and France? 
We were the first to preach the godless maxim of “civil and 
religious liberty all over the world ;” but it has been reserved 
not for us, but for our rebellious children, to practise it in 
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America. We have been ever, then, among the earliest to sow 
the seed of evil; but its harvest has been laid up for others ; we 
have been restrained from carrying out principles, though we 
have had boldness and sagacity enough in originating them. 

And, of course, this view of our social state is at once con- 
soling and threatening. It seems, if we may speak on such a 
subject, that a very peculiar part has been assigned to the 
Angel of this nation, to witness for great truths, and, in some 
sense, still to hold and avow them in theory, and as abstract 
rules, even while we have been the very first to set the example 
of direct treason against them in practice and fact. Hence, it 
may be, the great inconsistency between our subjective and ob- 
jective state ; hence our contradictory words and deeds; hence 
our alternating and swaying theology; hence our mixed policy 
in Church and State government; hence the universal assent at 
present given to the practice of ruling England, civil and eccle- 
siastical, by mere expediency and negation. For if, as is said, 
the tendency of all existing political parties is to coalesce upon 
mutual surrender, so is it also most certainly the all but avowed 
intention of the present heads of the Church so to trim the balance 
between contradictory views, even upon the very first principles of 
the Gospel, that a dogma, a decision, a mind made up, a truth 
settled and acted upon on either side, in a word, consistency alone 
is to be proscribed among us. Our highest aim is to acquire a 
colourless medium of mind, tinted by all passing shades of thought, 
but absorbing neither light nor warmth; and when this charac- 
terless character is acquired and presents itself under the con- 
venient no-meaning of a prudent man, a moderate man, a safe 
man, one not given to extremes, then look out for stalls and 
mitres-—then welcome red-tape and despatch-boxes. 

The fact is, that we are the most wnprincipled people, at the pre- 
sent moment, on the face of the globe : who can tell what we are, 
Protestant, or Catholic; either, or both, or neither? we have not 
settled it ourselves. We cannot agree whether we are priests 
or ministers ; we do not know whether we believe in the sacra- 
ments or not; adhuc sub judice lis est, whether ours is part of 
the Catholic Church, or the same in kind as the Free Secession. 
Bishop Jewell tells us that “ Zuinglians, as some contemptuously 
call them, are Christians, and friends, and brethren ;” and five 
thousand of our Clergy are ready to talk of “ our dear dissent- 
ing brethren.” And then Dr. Pusey tells us plainly that 
Zuinglians deny the faith, and are Socinians, all but in form; 
and Mr. Wm. Palmer calls upon us to “anathematize the very 
principle of Protestantism” (which, in his sense, we do most 
fully). And then as to our Prayer-book; we have been dis- 
puting for at least two centuries as to its very meaning. From 
all which plain people get miserably distressed and perplexed ; 
they see,—indeed every one sees but those, however high in 
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station, whose business and function it is no¢ to see,—that of 
two contradictories both cannot be equally true; e.g. it cannot 
be true that baptism confers regeneration, if it is true that it is 
only an instructive ceremony. It cannot come to the same 
thing whether the words “ whosesoever sins ye remit” are a 
commission, or a prayer; and yet, till we have settled these 
things, till we have pronounced—This is orthodoxy—This is 
heresy—and till we have resolved to act upon such decisions, it 
is little short of nonsense to talk of “the Doctrines of the 
Church,” and “ Our standard Divines,” and “ Our recognized 
Theology ;” because all these convenient phrases just simply beg 
the question, and assume that we have settled both doctrine, and 
standard, and appeal, and authority. ‘There can be no question 
that we should not have been left to arrive at our present most 
wonderful state, unless a great moral end were to be attained by 
it ; we should never have been permitted to retain so much, how- 
ever unproductive, had it not been intended that we should some 
day or other claim our rights as a Church, or, with equal explicit- 
ness, formally renounce them. 

And this being our present state, it is the natural result of 
that anomalous and suspended animation, that trance-like life 
which we have so long led. It is one of imminent danger ; few 
things are so seriously startling as an accomplished hypocrite; few 
things more inexplicable than fine words and few deeds accom- 
panying; to read our books, to hear us talk, to listen to our 
claims, since the revival of letters, the Church would seem to 
be the Sole Reality, and yet what is it in action? It is simply 
because it does not speak—and is not aggressive—and does not 
rebuke—and does not display its claims, that the world doubts 
that it 1s. And this having been our policy, is our curse, and 
will be our ruin. Our very heaviest condemnation, perhaps, may 
be, not so much that we have been rich, or luxurious, or hard- 
hearted, or neglectful, or latitudinarian, but that having “ known 
the truth,” we have not thought the truth to be therefore acted 
out; having permitted such forward claims to authority as a 
Church to have been made for us, and in us, we have been con- 
tent to lodge a silent protest; for it was the servant who knew 
his Master’s will who was beaten with many stripes. Better, 
far better, may it be for the most miserable set of ignorant 
Ranters, who are convinced that they are just as good as pope 
and cardinal, and eho act out this conviction, than for a bench of 
Bishops to talk of a Church, and yet to leave ours such as, till 
the last decade of years, it was. 

Nor are these thoughts out of place in resuming our notice 
of the American Church in the United States; we are much 
bound up in our daughter’s welfare ; for much of her sins and 
weaknesses, where they exist, we are directly accountable ; 
the present religious aspect of the United States is, as for other 
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reasons, so it may be for an especial warning to ourselves. As 
we said, the Anglo- Americans are not only what we have shown 
them the way to be, but what we legitimately should have been 
ourselves at the present moment, had our own precepts been 
followed at home. In them, therefore, we must view our own 
warning, and our own neglects. It is not for nothing that we 
have been spared the degradation which has swept over others. 
For to have been mercifully preserved may be only that our final 
apostasy should be the more conspicuous. Our learning—our 
claims—our “ mitred front ”—our primitive model—our literary 
talents—our witness to ancient truths—our exclusive spirit— 
our endowments and patronage—these things, of which we have 
hitherto delighted to boast, shall condemn us; the very ampli- 
tude of our means to become a glorious Church, shall be the 
strongest testimony against us. Never, perhaps, since the days 
of Constantine, was there a body of men so largely gifted with 
all external advantages of respect, wealth, acquirements, and 
opportunities to do their Master’s work, as the Clergy of 
the Church of England; and yet, if they have incompletely or 
inadequately fulfilled their mission, any cause must be assigned 
for their failure rather,than ignorance of the work which the 
Church demanded of them. And the very hour of our last trial 
may be at hand. Let us see how we have, as a Church, treated 
our colonies in British America. 

It must not be supposed that the early colonists were either 
ignorant or neglectful of the first and sacred duty of making 
their new homes Christian. They did, to some extent, come up 
to that heathen piety which deemed a colony a sacred thing, 
and they lighted the voyaging fire of the Gospel at the paternal 
altar. Sir Walter Raleigh, the first settler of Virginia, left a 
hundred pounds “for the propagation of the Christian religion 
in Virginia,” when he assigned the original patent to Thomas 
Smith. The first charter granted by James to the London 
Company, assigns, as one reason for the grant, that the new 
undertaking was “a work which may, by the providence of 
Almighty God, hereafter tend to the glory of His Divine 
Majesty, in the propagating of the Christian religion to such 
people as yet live in darkness, and in miserable ignorance of the 
true knowledge and worship of God;” and the royal instructions 
issued to the colonists at the same period, 1606, require “that 
all persons should kindly treat the savage and heathen people in 
those parts, and use all proper means to draw them to the true 
service and knowledge of God.” Indeed, the Bishop of New 
Zealand’s anxious desire to incorporate the aborigines with the 
settlers, was anticipated in the settlement of Virginia: the 
Company were, in the same instrument, instructed “to provide 
that the true word and service of God be preached, planted, and 
used, not only in the said colonies, but also, as much as might 
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be, among the savages bordering upon them, according to the 
rites and doctrines of the Church of England.” In accordance 
with which Christian principles, we find that the jus connubii 
was acted upon between the settlers and natives ; Pocahontas, 
—an Indian princess,—received christian baptism at the hands 
of the Rev. Alex. Whitaker, son of the celebrated Whitaker, 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, and was married to a Mr. 
Rolfe; and from this union are “ descended some of the most 
distinguished members of the Church in Virginia at the present 
day.” (Hawks, p. 29.) Whitaker, “the Apostle of Virginia,” 
(though in adopting this phrase the first clergyman, Hunt, 
must not be forgotten,) is known in England as the friend of 
Nicholas Ferrar; and it was probably at his suggestion that this 
eminent saint left three hundred pounds to the infant college of 
Henrico, founded and endowed as a “ school for the English, as 
well as for the natives.” This institution was destroyed, and the 
coincidence is significant, in the unexplained massacre of the 
colony, or at least the greatest portion of it, by the Indians, 
in 1622; and it was not till William and Mary College was 
erected, that the attempt to consolidate the Church, and to 
convert the natives by a similar provision, was again made.* 

In the quaint, yet religious language of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Virginia and Maryland are styled, in an historical narrative 
of 1656, “Leah and Rachell, or the two Fruitfull Sisters of 
Virginia and Maryland.” It does not appear with what especial 
propriety they are linked together, since the first lord proprietary 
and colonist of the latter colony was the celebrated Lord Bal- 
timore, a conscientious convert to Romanism. With the view 
of securing for his own communion that liberty which it could 
not enjoy in the mother-country, this nobleman transported 
himself to Maryland, but died before he was enabled to found 
his plantation. Dr. Hawks tells us, that in “his discussions 
before the council he never concurred with those who deemed 
the extirpation of the natives to be necessary; he contended 
that duty required the effort to convert and civilize them.” 
Although the first patent issued by Charles I. to the Romanist 
Cecil, son of the first Lord Baltimore, professed “a laudable 
zeal for extending the Christian religion, and the territories of 


* Nor were these laudable principles lost sight of, In the instructions given by 
the London Company to Governor Coyatt, in 1621, he was urged “to use all pro- 
bable means of bringing over the natives to a love of civilization, and to the love of 
God and His true religion.” The employment of native servants was urged, that they 
might be employed as instruments “ in the general conversion of their countrymen.” 
And acertain number of Indian children in each township were to be educated, and 
“the most towardly of them fitted for the college of Henrico; and they earnestly 
require help and furtherance in that pious and important work ; not deubting the 
particular blessing of God upon the colony, and being assured of the love of all 
good men on that account.” Had this noble scheme been ever acted upon in our 
dependencies, “ God's way might have been known upon earth, His saving health 
among all nations.”’ 
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the empire, and bestowed on the proprietor the patronage and 
advowson of all churches which, (with the increasing religion 
and worship of Christ,) within the said region, hereafter shall 
happen to be built, together with licence and faculty of erecting 
and founding churches, and chapels, and places of worship, and 
of causing the same to be dedicated and consecrated according 
to the ecclesiastical laws of our kingdom of England,” it was not 
very probable that a colony, consisting almost entirely of 
Romanist emigrants, should be much of a Leah to the Anglican 
communion. Indeed, it was but a barren daughter; for we do 
not hear of any Church of England Clergy till 1676, and then 
three in number for 20,000 souls. At the Orange Revolution 
in England, the Lords of Baltimore were violently despoiled of 
their proprietary ; and at the appointment of a royal Governor, 
Copley, (we believe an ancestor of the present English Chan- 
cellor,) the Anglican communion was established in Virginia. 

It does not seem too much to say, that State Establishment, 
as conducted and gettled in America, was the bane of the 
Churches in Maryland and Virginia. Into the lawfulness of 
Establishments we are not now about to enter; we refer, in the 
way of objection, to such Establishment as that of the Trans- 
atlantic Church. ‘The step was itself, upon the very lowest 
ground, expedient; for at this period the majority of the colonists 
were Anglicans ; we object to the mode, not to the thing itself; 
and to it may be traced, in connexion with other causes to be 
hereafter alluded to, the final separation of these States from 
the English empire. 

The original endowment of the Colonial Church was, in Mary- 
land, “a tax of forty pounds of tobacco [the staple of the 
country] per taxable poll, to be laid out in the repairs and 
building of churches, and in the support of ministers ;” and in 
Virginia, 1621, it was enacted, that “each clergyman should 
receive from his parishioners 1,500 pounds of tobacco, and six- 
teen bushels of corn; ten pounds of tobacco being the maximum 
of tax upon an individual.” All which was right enough if the 
true divine principle of tithe had been announced in this pay- 
ment; but, in fact, it was a mere compulsory money assess- 
ment, in which no principle whatever was involved. Tithe is 
an absurdity in terms, without the full hierarchical system of 
sacrifice and priesthood, offering and succession, of devotion on 
the part of the people, and benediction on the part of the 
Church. It is because tithe has been considered in England 
apart from its connexion with the full sacerdotal principle, that 
in tithe commutations and moduses, the essential element of 
tithe, in its sacred character, has been lost; and it was from a 
similar blunder in America, that this gift, even of the fruits of 
the earth, well as it sounds, was nothing more than a State 
stipend—a bargain of hire—a secret simony and selling of sacra- 
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ments. A payment, in whatever kind, to “ a minister,” is one 
thing; an offering at the altar another. Pew-rents, because 
they are voluntary, are not therefore better than an endowment; 
so the present American Church must not plume itself upon 
excelling, in this particular, her tobacco-paid forefathers: and, 
on the other hand, all compulsory payments, either in produce, 
or in the value of produce, are not, even though they recognise 
the separate responsibility of individual souls, therefore the 
divine system of tithe; nor yet because objections lie against 
the assessments of Virginia and Maryland, must it be concluded 
that to give “the tenth of all” is other than a fundamental Chris- 
tian duty. 

For, be it observed, there was, strictly speaking, no altar in 
the American Church before the Revolution; and therefore 
there could have been neither tithe nor priesthood, since these 
are correlatives. Which thought brings us to the second 
inherent corruption of the American Church. It was without 
Bishops, and therefore it was alive only with death. A Church 
without a Bishop is ez terminorum an absurdity—a contradiction 
—a negation—a logical non est. And though this is generally 
admitted now, we must carry our thoughts back to days when 
even a Hooker refined such an axiom away. But in this one 
principle was implied the whole being of a religious community ; 
because our American off-shoots had not this grace, they were 
but as branches plucked off a tree and planted in a July sun. 
And so the great Churchmen of the last century were con- 
vinced ; some, perhaps, from imperfect and unsatisfactory rea- 
sons, such as the mere want of a ruling Head; * some upon 
low grounds of expediency ; some from the overpowering tes- 
timony of hard fact; and some, it is to be presumed, from the 
higher and more spiritual conviction and sense of the pervading 
and sanctifying presence of grace diffused in ail the ministry of 
the Church which is inseparable from the Episcopate. Applying 
this truth to the endowment of the Virginian Church, we can at 
once understand how temporal prosperity, apart from the 
Church’s life and spirit, would be rather a curse than a blessing: 
there existed no guarantee for the blessing of Heaven. 

Hence it is instructive to trace how the true value of the 
Episcopate has grown upon us at home, Its existence was 
preserved in the reign of Elizabeth by the narrowest possible 
escape from annihilation ; in which fact abundant reason may be 
found for a consequent inadequate perception of its importance. 
Privileges which are so lightly esteemed as to be all but lost, are 
slow in recovering their hold on the mind. But apostolic rule was 





* A curious testimony to the want of a separate ruling order is produced by Dr. 
Hawks (Virginia, p. 96,) in the records of the Baptist Association of 1774, where this 
body “ set apart Apostles, whose work was to pervade the Churches, to do, or at least 
to sce to the work of ordination, and to set in order things that were wanting.” 
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preserved to us that in the fulness of time we might value it; and 
it was disregarded for the same reason, as we hinted when we 
began this paper. We have been mercifully forced into an 
acknowledgment of the blessedness of the Christian Episcopate 
by finding to what evils its loss, as on the European Continent, 
its abeyance as in the Colonies, has inevitably and invariably 
conducted. But it is, at the same time, consoling to observe 
how, with a godly jealousy, our best Churchmen have always 
indicated the mpwrov Wevdo¢ of the Continental Church in the 
absence of the Episcopate. 

The jurisdiction of the Bishop of London over the Colonies 
seems to have originated in an application to that prelate— 
perhaps for no other reason than because his metropolis was the 
seat of government—to provide missionaries for America. Such, 
at least, is Dr. Hawks’ conjecture (p. 36) with respect to the 
emigration of, the Clergy to Virginia, in 1619. Laud seems to 
have embodied this transmarine authority of the Bishops of 
London by a formal recognition of it. 

“ And now, at last, 1633, we have the face ef an English Church in Holland, 
responsal to the Bishops of London for the time being, as a part of their diocess, 
directly and immediately subject to their jurisdiction. The like course was also 
prescribed for our factories in Hamborough, and those further off; that is to 
say, in Turkey, in the Mogul’s dominions, the Indian Islands, the plantations 
in Virginia, the Barbadoes, and all other places where the English had any 
standing residence in the way of trade.”—Jleylin’s Cyprianus Anglicanus, 
p- 260. 

This order in council he procured soon after he was promoted 
to the see of Canterbury. But we cannot find that either he, or 
any of the divines of the seventeenth century, felt that the 
extension of the Episcopate was the only way of planting the 
Church in the Colonies. Indeed, it was not till after the revo- 
lution during Compton’s Episcopate, that Ecclesiastical Com- 
missaries, whose office under the English law is “to supply the 
office and jurisdiction of the Bishop in the out-places of the 
diocese ** were appointed; Dr. Blair for Virginia; Dr. Bray for 
Maryland; the former in 1689, the latter in 1687. And it is 
remarkable enough, that the application for this functionary 
came from the Colonists themselves, when they asked for a 
“a superintendent Commissary, or Suffragan, invested with so 
much of the authority of the diocesan as would capacitate him 
to redress what is amiss, and supply what is wanting in the 
Church.” (Maryland MSS. from the Fulham Archives.) This 
mention of a Suffragan is the first distinct recognition of the 
need of a Colonial Bishop.t+ 


* Termes de la Loi. ¢ 4 

+ Mr. Caswall tells us that the first application for a Bishop was in the reign of 
Charles II. We find no authority for this statement; but it probably exists in a 
pamphlet of 1661, “Virginia’s Cure,” prepared by Sir William Berkeley, the 
Governor, and presented to the Bishop of London. 
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Indeed, never was the need of a Bishop more apparent. The 
missionaries and chaplains were poor, ignorant, and profligate. 
Discipline, waning at home, was extinct abroad. Not only bad 
the Church few, but disgraceful pastors ; and the consequences 
of this it is needless to detail: and though the Commissary 
might visit and charge, he could neither authoritatively censure 
nor degrade. And a ministry, whose ordination was to be pro- 
cured only by a voyage of 4,000 miles, and a people among 
whom confirmation was unknown, and whose churches and 
churchyards were unconsecrated as the rule, formed a com- 
munity as little like a Church as we can conceive. 

Dr. Blair discharged his discouraging office for more than half 
a century with diligence and intrepidity, and to his exertions is 
due the foundation of William and Mary College, which remains 
a blessing to the Church, and a noble monument to his memory. 
Dr. Bray's is one of the brightest names in the annals of our 
Church; and his tenure of office, as it is perhaps the only bright 
spot in the early annals of the Transatlantic Church, we may 
perhaps be pardoned for sketching somewhat in detail. 

Dr. Bray was not a rich man; indeed his slender means com- 
pelled him to leave Oxford soon after he had taken his first 
degree. As soon as he received the appointment of Commissary 
to Maryland, 


‘‘ With an ardour which seemed to have formed one of the strong traits in his 
character, he immediately directed his whole attention to a consideration of 
the best means of accomplishing the great object he had in view. He was 
well aware that more Clergymen were essential, and that none but the more in- 
digent of that class were likely to forego the comforts of friends and homes for 
the labours of a Missionary in the Colonies. His hopes, therefore, rested upon 
the poorer Clergy ; but they, as he remembered, would want books to qualify 
them for the proper end of such a mission; and the possession of a library 
might also operate as a temptation to some to embark in the plan. To the 
Bishops, therefore, he applied for assistance and encouragement in procuring 
proper parochial libraries for the missionaries in America, His application was 
not in vain; and such was the encouragement he met with, that, ere he closed 
his labours and his life, he had succeeded in establishing, within the present 
limits of the United States, no less than thirty-nine parochial libraries, some of 
which contained more than a thousand volumes. Let it be remembered with 
gratitude, at least by American Churchmen, that in this great work he expended 
not merely time and labour, but more money than any other individual who 
can be named. He gave nearly all his earnings to the advancement of religion 
and the Church in these colonies. It may sometimes, even yet, fall to the lot 
of the American Churchmen to meet, in some secluded spot of our country, 
with a volume which once formed part of Dr. Bray’s parochial libraries; (for, 
alas! the lapse of time, and casualties of the war of independence, have scat- 
tered the most of them ;) and should it be so, let the sight of the antiquated 
volume serve for the time in the place of a more enduring monument to the 
memory of one of the best benefactors that the Church in America ever had. 
Who can tell how much the faith and piety of our forefathers may have been 
indebted to the presence of these libraries, extending, as they did, from Massa- 
chusetts to Carolina? Who can say how far these books contributed to the 
correct understanding and faithful preservation of those peculiarities of our 
religious system, both as to belief and practice, which we cannot, as Episco- 
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o~ (Churchmen ?] conscientiously relinquish.”—Hawks’ Maryland, pp. 
—85. 

To this very day a society—we fear not a very active one— 
exists at home, “ The Associates of Dr. Bray,” whose object is 
to provide parochial libraries for our own country ; nor must it 
be forgotten that Dr. Bray was one of the founders, not only of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, but of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; that he was the friend of 
Nelson and Grabe, Stanhope and Wheler; that Ais books were 
among the first recommended by the latter Society; and while the 
historian of the American Church— no prejudiced or enthusiastic 
testimony—attributes to his books and his principles almost the 
very existence of the Church in that continent, we, in England, 
and in this very Society, have been content, not only to abandon 
his footsteps, but to reject his works from our catalogue. But 
let it never be lost sight of, whatever these Societies are, or are 
likely to be, that to them is owing the Colonial Episcopate of 
our own days, and the preservation, however crippled, of the 
Church in America. Well may the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel be proud of such a testimony as the following :— 


“ Not disheartened, the grand idea of a congregation, or society, pro fide 
propagandd, to extend over the whole kingdom, and to be chartered by the 
crown, which he had laid before the Bishop of London, now took complete 
possession of Dr. Bray’s mind; and early in the year 1699, a few individuals, 
of whom Dr. Bray was one, began to meet in a voluntary association ; hence 
arose those noble institutions, ‘the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge,’ 
and ‘ the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’ To this latter 
institution especially, the American Church owes a debt of grateful affection, 
not likely soon to be forgotten. When that Society is asked what it has done, 
it may point to the American Episcopal Church, and say, ‘ There is our visible 
memorial—there is one chapter in our history ;’ and let not the remark be 
deemed either arrogant or invidious, that the Missionary Society which can 
point to such a trophy of successful labour, is not to be reckoned second to any 
Missionary institution in Christendom.”—Hawks’ Maryland, pp. 92, 93. 


Dr. Bray’s plans for securing missionaries were of the most 
prudent description ; he proposed that each Bishop in England 
should appoint one missionary from his own diocese; and that 
the faithful should be urged to contribute to his support at the 
rate of 50/. per annum; such contributions to be paid to the 
Archdeacon at the Easter Visitation; and which plan was 
partly commenced, Dean Sherlock engaging to pay 10/. per 
annum, and one of the Bishops 20/. per annum, “so as I con- 
tinue in my Bishoprike.” Till this is done, or till a Missionary* 
College is established, it is worse than useless to attempt to pro- 
pagate the Gospel with implements which are too bad for the 
home market. 





* Now we are on this subject, we must ask why the two Missionary Fellows of 
Jesus College are not cumpelled to do that for which they receive their endowment, 
or to resign their Fellowships ? 
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Nor did Dr. Bray’s efforts stop here; in 1702, he projected a 
more extensive scheme for the spiritual welfare of Maryland. 
He saw that till a Bishop was provided neither permanence nor 
reverence could be secured to the Colonial Church; he, therefore, 
published in England a memorial on the necessity of an eccle- 
siastical superior in Maryland: he proposed a plan for the endow- 
ment of a Bishopric, and set about collecting subscriptions ; but, 
owing to the malign influence of the State, and, perhaps, to the 
supineness of the English hierarchy, the scheme was blighted at 
home; though, it is pleasant to record among the earliest and 
largest contributions to the funds of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel such benefactions as these, which showed that the 
seeds sown by the good Commissary were only dormant. In 
1715, Archbishop Tennison, 1,000/. towards the settlement of 
two Bishops, one for the Continent, the other for the Isles of 
America: in 1717, a person unknown, 1,000/. towards the 
maintenance of a Bishop in America when such Bishop shall be 
established there: in 1720, Dugald Campbell, Esq., 500/., the 
interest to be applied to the Society’s general design till a Bishop 
or Bishops be settled in America: and in 1741, Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings 500/., towards the maintenance of one or more Bishops 
to be settled in the English plantations in America. After Dr. 
Bray’s resignation of his office as Ecclesiastical Commissary, he 
was empowered to nominate his successor, and it may be well to 
remark that his choice fell upon Archdeacon Hewetson, the 
friend and monitor of the more celebrated Bishop Wilson ; 
another proof, if such were wanting, of the theological temper 
of the founder of the two venerable Societies. 

In 1714, Governor Hart and the Clergy formally asked for 
a Bishop; and, ten years after, this demand was repeated by 
Commissaries Henderson and Wilkinson, with an offer of the 
proceeds of their offices and other means to the extent of 600/. 
per annum; and we find, as early as 1702, one of the first 
missionaries of the Society for Propagating the Gospel, Talbot, 
in an interesting letter published in the British Magazine for 
February, 1844,* saying, “ we have great need of a Bishop here 
to visit all the Churches, to ordain some, to confirm others, and 
bless all;” and in 1703, “we have seen several counties, islands, 
and provinces, which have hardly an orthodox minister among 
them, which might have been supplied, had we been so happy as 
to see a Bishop or Suffragan apud Americanos.” 

Talbot's history is a very remarkable one: he happened to be 
chaplain on board the ship which took out another noble person, 
George Keith, who was the Society’s first missionary to America; 
and so struck was he with his fellow-voyager’s self-denying 





* Apparently by the present excellent Secretary of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, Mr. Ernest Hawkins. 
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spirit that he voluntarily offered himself as the companion of 
Keith’s missionary labours. Keith, as his name might have led us 
almost to augur, was a descendant from the great Quaker race : 
himself a convert from that heresy, he was destined to be a 
wonderful instrument in making other converts from it in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and other plantations in which it 
was settled and endowed. ‘This voyage was a very blessed one: 
perhaps because—and such testimonies to the practice are very 
rare—as Keith tells us, “ daily prayers according to the Church of 
England were offered during its continuance, in which the whole 
ship’s company, officers and passengers, devoutly joined.”— 
(British Mag. p. 124.) Our own account of the toils and 
virtues of this pair of friends is confirmed by Dr. Hawks; 
but the subsequent history of Talbot is so curious, and so little 
known in England, that a long extract may not be out of place, 
to show that Bishops Seabury and White were not the first 
Bishops in America. 


“ When Mr. Keith returned to England, to report to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, Mr. Talbot fixed himself at Burlington, in New 
Jersey. No one of the Clergy felt more sensibly the indispensable need of 
actual supervision of the American Churches by a Bishop; no one wrote 
oftener to the Society on the subject, and in his numerous letters in our posses- 
sion, there is a manly, direct earnestness, and freedom of speech, which carry 
with them an irresistible conviction of his sincerity and devoted zeal for the 
Church. Year after year he represented facts, and prayed that a Bishop might 
be consecrated and sent. At last he despaired of ever seeing one in the Colo- 
nies. He had now become the oldest Missionary on the Continent. Suddenly 
he seems to have called to mind the Nonjuring Bishops of England. He asked 
for, and obtained leave to visit his native land. After an absence of two years 
and a half he returned, and was speedily followed by the Rev. Dr. Welton. It 
wassoon whispered that these gentlemen were in Episcopal orders, having been 
consecrated by the English Nonjuring Bishops: there is no doubt that such was 
the fact. Dr. Welton was invited to Christ Church, Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Talbot still made Burlington his home; both however travelled into the other 
colonies, and there is direct evidence that they at least administered confirma- 
tion, and wore the robes of a Bishop.—Governors thought the subject of suffi- 
cient moment to be presented to the authorities at home, and it was there 
brought before the Privy Council. His Majesty's writ of privy seal was addressed 
to Welton, commanding him upon his allegiance forthwith to return to Great 
Britain; and upon this order Welton sailed to Lisbon.* Talbot was at the same 
lime dismissed from the employment of the Society for Propagating the Gospel ; 
and in his answer it is observable, that he intimates his knowledge of the 
cause and studiously avoids any contradiction of its existence. Both Talbot 
and Welton had been in Maryland, and had there endeavoured to perform 
Episcopal acts. They never prayed for the King and royal family, but for the 
King and Prince. Their success in Maryland was but small; they found but 
one or two of the Clergy to acknowledge them.— Whatever Episcopal acts they 
performed were privately done, and tradition countenances the ane that 
some such were performed. Bishop White was accustomed to relate a story 
which he had heard from his elder brethren when he was but a youth, which 
may be here most appropriately preserved. A gentleman who had been 
ordained by the congregationalists of New England, and who had officiated 





* Where he died in 1726. 
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among them for many years, at length expressed doubts about the validity of 
his ordination, and manifested no small trouble of mind on the subject. Sud- 
denly, about the time of the arrival of Talbot and Welton, he left home without 
declaring the place of his destination, or the purpose of his journey. After an 
interval of a few weeks he returned, and gave no further information of his 
movements, than that he had been to some of the southern colonies; he also 
said on his return, that he was now perfectly satisfied with his ordination.—It 
was soon whispered that he had visited the Nonjuring Bishops and received 
ordination from them. He never said so: but among Churchmen it was 
believed that such was the fact; and the circumstance furnished them with an 
additional argument in favour of sending over Bishops attached to the reigning 
family. About the time of the alarm created by the acts of ‘Talbot and Welton, 
Commissary Henderson, prompted by the fear that a schism might be introduced 
by the Nonjurors, unless the Colonial Churches were speedily supplied with the 
Episcopate by the acting Bishops in England, proposed to sell to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, for a sum much below its value, his land, houses, 
and stock, that it might 2 appropriated to the support of an American Bishop. 
We have not been able to discover that the Society ever hearkened to the 
proposal.”—Hawks, Maryland, pp. 182—186. 


Dr. Hawks does not seem to be aware that Welton was con- 
secrated by a single Bishop, Ralph Taylor (and, therefore, in a most 
irregular way), at some time between March 22, 1720, when he 
(Taylor) was consecrated by Hawes, Spinckes, and Gandy, and 
his death, Dec. 26, 1722; and that Talbot was consecrated by 
Welton himself, and Welton’s consecrator, Taylor; nor does 
Dr. Hawks add, which we state on Mr. Perceval’s* authority, 
(Apology for Apostolical Succession, p. 224.) that Talbot after- 
wards took the oaths and submitted. It is useless at this time 
to go into the probable results had this mysterious measure ever 
been carried out in America. It is more than doubtful whether 
consecration by a single Bishop is at all valid; and while we 
cheerfully admit the temptations to which Talbot in the bitter- 
ness of his soul was subjected—fearful almost as those of the 
Patriarch’s daughters—we can plainly see that, both for our sins, 
and for those of the American Church, the Episcopate was 
withheld in the way of a judgment. 

We may now rapidly figure the general aspect which the 
American Church presented when the war of Independence 
commenced —that scourge for our mutual sins. It does not fall 
within our present limited plan, to trace the successive arrivals 
of false doctrine, heresy, and schism, which were drained off 
into this unhappy continent: the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are 
nonsensically called—Penn, the Quaker—Cotton Mather—the 
Dutch Calvinism of New York—the Puritanism established 





* There is some mistake—probably a clerical one—in Mr. Perceval’s dates: he 
states that Taylor consecrated both Welton and ‘Talbot in 1723-24, and yet he 
makes Taylor to die in 1722. We may as well remark, that we are hardly prepared 
to go so far as to talk of ‘‘ the wretchedness of the schism” when White, Lloyd, and 
Turner consecrated-Hickes and Wagstaffe. If ever that opus desideratissi the 
history of the Nonjurors—is written, we shall perhaps better understand their 
motives and principles. 
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by law in New England—the more than inquisitorial despotism 
which proscribed the Church and its doctrines, as in Massachu- 
setts—the fines and imprisonments inflicted on all who main- 
tained the doctrines and celebrated the solemnities of the Church 
—all these things are tolerably well known to our readers. The 
northern settlements were almost entirely colonized by professors 
of every form of false doctrine; in Maryland and Virginia 
alone, was the Church established, and in such a way that per- 
haps this, as we have already hinted, was not the least important 
element in its fall. The very loyalty* of Virginia infested it 
with Erastianism; the most extraordinary and stringent lawst 
against nonconformity, first put forth by Sir Thomas White, in 
1611, and partially re-enacted by Sir John Hervey, in 1629, had 
their share in the spiritual destitution of the colony. The facts 
that Maryland was settled by Romanists, and that the lords 
proprietors of the Baltimore family, were, up to 1715, of that 
communion, were against the growth of the English Church; and 
the influx of dissenters into the southern states in the seventeenth 
century, with the low standard of acquirements and character 
which the established Clergy maintained, are quite enough to 
account for any amount of evil. 

And it ought to be noticed that the settlement of an American 
Episcopate was opposed by almost every interest. By the 
American Clergy of the lower class, too often, it is to be feared, 


lest the presence of any authorized superior should disclose their 
own disorders; by the people, in whose minds the a 


was inseparable from the execution of Sir Thomas Smith’s High 
Commission given in the last note; by the government at home, 
who thought Bishops must not be made too cheap, which feeling 
was not altogether perhaps absent from the English bench; by 
the American Governors, who had been accustomed to lord it in 
a most extraordinary way over the Church as Governors, and 
with exactions even yet more peculiar when there was a settled 
aristocratic proprietor, such as the Baltimores of Maryland. 


“ Maryland was brought under an anomalous mixed kind of jurisdiction, in 
which the respective rights of the Baron of Baltimore and the Bishop of 





* Not only did Virginia make a vigorous resistance to the authority of Cromwell, 
but it becamea refuge for the Royalists—of the “ Cavaliero Wildrake ” cast too often— 
and it is remarkable that Charles II. was proclaimed at Jameston, by Sir William 
Berkeley, in 1659—sixteen months before the Restoration of the 29th of May. 

+ For cursing and swearing, death on proof of the third offence—for unworthy 
demeanour to any minister of the Gospel, to be whipt three times—for not attending 
the service duly twice a day upon the working-daies, for the first offence, loss of his 
or her day’s allowance—for the second, a whipping—for the third, six months in the 
galleys—on Sundays for neglecting Church, death for the third offence—for not 
attending catechetical instruction for the first time of refusal, to be whipt once—for 
the second, to be whipt twice—for the third, to be whipt every day; “ and vpon the 
Sabboth when the minister shall catechise, and of him demande any question con- 
cerning his faith and knowledge, he shall not refvse to make answer vpon the same 
perill”” These laws were never, it seems, acted upon. 
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London were never accurately defined. Theoretically the Bishop of London 
was the diocesan: spiritual jurisdiction, therefore, including the important 
particulars of discipline, belonged to him, and the clergy had all been long 
accustomed so to think. But they were embarrassed because they found that 
jurisdiction was, in some mode or other, in the hands of the rr also. 
Now they saw the Bishop consulting Lord Baltimore, and now his lordship 
was consulting the Bishop. Delegated ecclesiastical power was ungraciously 
received by the laity, and met with but little recognition and less respect in the 
person of the Commissary. At one moment the proprietor, would write and inform 
the clergy that he valued the Church; and at another they would find the Governor 
representing this same proprietor, opposed to the clergy, forbidding them to 
assemble in convocation, crippling the efforts of the Commissary to administer 
wholesome discipline, and aiding the foes of the Church in the legislature. 
They were distracted by a divided allegiance, for they knew not where, and to 
what extent, ecclesiastical power existed. Thus Lord Baltimore presented to 
a living: the Bishop of London licensed: the Governor inducted: if the 
incumbent did wrong the Commissary tried him: and when convicted, no 
power punished him : for, after induction, the proprietor could not remove him : 
and the Bishop of London, nominally his diocesan, could neither give nor take 
away the meanest living in the province. The common want of a Bishop, so 
sensibly felt, and earnestly represented, from time to time, by the Colonies, was 
nowhere more felt than in Maryland. Had a Bishop been present, the 
conflicting rights of the proprietor and Bishop of London would have been 
quietly conceded to an ecclesiastical superior on the spot; crime in the clergy 
would have been punished, and even the proprietor would soon have found it 
to be his interest to sustain the Bishop. It is not wonderful that when it was 
the fashion to send to the Colonies the refuse of the English clergy—insomuch 
that our wonder is less that the Church in many places did not grow, than that 
it was not utterly extinguished—that the clergy should exhibit but a sad 
example to their parishioners. It was natural that the laity should feel 
aggrieved by the imposition on them of inducted clergymen who were a dis- 
grace to the Church, and yet were irrevocably fastened to it. They saw no 
remedy but to legislate directly ugainst the clergy: this exasperated the latter, 
but it had been wiser if both had united in making a loud and ceaseless appeal 
for a Bishop.” —Hawks’ Maryland, pp. 189—192. 


In the great contest between the Clergy and State of Mary- 
land, in 1726, that object was almost attained. The Clergy, 
seeing that nothing short of it could prevent the ruin of the 
Maryland Church, with unprecedented earnestness implored the 
Bishop of London for a Bishop; and, in reply to this appeal, 
Bishop Gibson actually invited a Mr. Colebatch to London to 
receive consecration as a Suffragan: whether the Bishop had 
secured the consent of the Crown does not appear; but the whole 
measure was rendered abortive by the Colonists serving Cole- 
batch with a writ of ne exeat regno! And, after this, in the 
Reports ot the Society for Propagating the Gospel, we find Mr. 
Bacon writing— 

‘« Infidelity has indeed arrived to an amazing and shocking growth in these 


parts; itis hard to say whether it is more owing to the ignorance of the common 
people, or the misconduct of too many of the Clergy.” —1740. 


In the friendly bosom of the Society the “faithful among the 
faithless ” of the Clergy alone found sympathy. Bishop Gibson, 
in the Jater years of his life, after having quarrelled with Lord 
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Baltimore, neglected the Colonial Church; and his successor, 
Sherlock, seems to have taken up the strange notion that 
America would be most likely to obtain Bishops if the Bishop 
of London refused to have anything to do with it. 

These efforts were not confined to the southern states; and, 
in 1763, the celebrated Dr. Chandler, himself a convert from 
Congregationalism in early life, pleaded so successfully the cause 
of the Church, that, in a few years, throughout the New Eng- 
land States, a general application for the Episcopate was made. 

“ New York and New Jersey, with the occasional aid of Connecticut, were 
conspicuous in these solicitations. They spared no efforts to get up an unanimous 
appeal to the Church of the mother [or rather step-mother] country; the Clergy 
of these states formed a convention, with Seabury, afterwards first Bishop, 
for its secretary, and despatched two of their members to secure the operation 
of the southern Churchmen in procuring an American Episcopate.”—Hawks’ 
Virginia, p. 126. 

To this appeal the Maryland Clergy responded, by drawing 
up addresses to the King, to the Archbishop, the Bishop of 
London, and Lord Baltimore, praying for a Bishop. What 
reply it received from, or whether it was ever forwarded to, the 
three former, we are not informed; but the latter coolly told the 
Clergy that “all the livings in Maryland were his donations, 
and therefore stood in no need of Episcopal supervision.” (Hawks’ 
Maryland, p. 257.) But it was soon found that the question of 
the Episcopate was now out of date; the time had gone by; 
the fingers were on the wall. Schism out of the Church, and 
profligacy standing at its altars; rebellion nurtured by dissent ; 
neglect at home, and sin, moral and spiritual, in the Colonies, 
had filled the cup of vengeance; two centuries of wickedness 
had sown the wind, and civil war was the whirlwind. The 
American Revolution had begun before Bunker’s Hill. 

Thus, as early as 1771, the significant answer of the Vir- 
ginian Clergy to the New Jersey Mission, showed that even 
the minds of the Clergy were possessed with the notion that 
the Episcopate would only link the Colonies more closely to that 
mother-country, with which political ties were completely, for 
all practical purposes, already broken. At this time Commis- 
sary Cann summoned the one hundred Clergy of Virginia to 
address the King on the subject of a Bishop; so few attended 
the summons that it was felt that so small a meeting could not 
assume the authority of a Convention. On a second summons 
still fewer met—only twelve in number; and when the pro- 
posal was laid before this scanty assembly it was rejected ; and 
four of the most active clerical opponents of the plan actually 
received an unanimous vote of thanks from the legislature for 
their rejection of a Bishop, which they had embodied in a protest, 
delivered to the Convention, in which, amongst other reasons, 
they argued against the appointment, 
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*‘ Because the establishment of an American Episcopate, at this time, would 
tend greatly to weaken the connexion between the mother-country and her 
Colonies, to continue their present unhappy disputes, to infuse jealousies and 
fears into the minds of Protestant Dissenters,” &c—Hawks’ Virginia, p. 128. 


The Clergy were for the most part loyal, though some of 
them were violent and some consistent partisans of the popular 
cause. Such were Bp. Madison, Bp. White, and others on the 
one side; and on the other, the Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg, “ who 
relinquished his spiritual charge, accepted a commission as a 
colonel in the colonial army, raised his own parishioners [against 
his King) and retired from the service as a brigadier-general ;” 
and the Rev. Mr. Thruston, (the man’s name savours of belli- 
gerency) who bore arms also as a colonel, mindful of the noble 
example of Odo, Bp. of Baieux, and Bp. Compton, who rode at 
the head of a troop of horse for Church-principles and the 
Orange Revolution of 1688. About one-third took part against 
the Crown; but the loyalty of the remainder made them especial 
objects of persecution; and it seems like reading the old history 
of our civil war, to be told of the Clergy of one state, Virginia, 
reduced, in the eight years of Revolution, from one hundred to 
twenty-eight—of roofless churches—desecrated chancels—the 
priests starved, scourged, and hunted down, or saying the service 
with “pistols concealed under the surplice;” and if in the 
Cromwell rebellion Will Dowsing had an American counterpart 
in one Claiborne—a felon convict, who was employed in the holy 
* work of rooting out the abominations of popery and prelacy in 
Maryland ”—the atrocities of the Transatlantic Reformers and 
Revolutionists of the eighteenth century, where “chalices are 
used for morning-drams and marble fonts for horse-troughs,” 
(Hawks’ Virginia, p. 236,) are not exceeded by the malignity 
and devilish malice of any reformers and rebels in the world. 
Never did a wilder storm sweep over any part of the Lord’s 
vineyard: Gebal and Ammon and Amalek, the quiet malignity 
of the Quakers, the open violence of the Baptist, the old Puritan 
and covenant spirit of the Congregationalist, all were armed 
against the Church; and it was but the earnest prayer and pre- 
vailing intercession of such men as Jonathan Bouchier that, as 
we have told the fall, we shall have to tell the more extraordi- 
nary revival of the Church. Well might he and such as he say— 


“ Why hast Thou then broken down her hedge: that all they that go by 
pluck off her grapes? 

** The wild boar out of the wood doth root it up: and the wild beasts of the 
field devour it. 

“ Turn Thee again, thou God of hosts, look down from heaven: behold, 
and visit this vine; : 

“ And the place of the vineyard that Thy right hand hath planted: and the 
branch that Thou madest so strong for Thyself.” —Ps. Ixxx. 


(To be continued. ) 





Charge of H. E. Manning, Archdeacon of Chichester. London: 
Murray. 1843. 

Charge of R. J. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
London: Burns. 1843. 

Statements by, and Communications to, the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the Society for the supply of Additional 
Curates. 

Tue Bishop of Tasmania is only one among many of our Colonial 

Bishops who has cures with stipends attached to them, and can find 

no one toaccept them. At this time he is in want of seven priests, 

and is able to offer 200/. per annum to each for his support. Neither 
is it abroad alone that this difficulty of finding a due supply of 
well-qualified applicants for the office of the ministry is experienced. 

Most of our readers will remember, each some one or more poor 

cures, in his own immediate neighbourhood, which have waited long, 

or are still waiting, for any person fit to undertake them. At this 
moment we have in our eye the assistant-curacy of an agricultural 
parish, the stipend of which is 60/., the population under 900, for which 
the Bishop of London is unable to find any person qualified for, and 
desirous of, being ordained upon it as a title. This is only one case 
out of hundreds, although to us a peculiarly startling one ; because 
there are not required, in this case, those sacrifices of strength and 

of taste, in the high sense of the word, which are often attached to a 

poor curacy. The reports, however, of the Societies above-men- 

tioned, which are full of most painful statements of demands uncom- 
plied with, furnish, perhaps, a stronger proof of the melancholy fact, 
that we have not, as yet, the men to do the work which must be done. 

The Societies complain continually that they have not the pecu- 
niary means to relieve the cases of spiritual destitution which are 
brought before them ; but how is it that these means are so universally 
required ? Are there no persons who study law without a hope or 
intention of living by it? Are there no men who give up their lives 
and fortunes to scientific pursuits for science’s sake? Are there not 
hundreds of young men of energy and enthusiasm, who fritter away 
those energies, and that zeal, without an object in life towards which 
to bend them? Whilst these are to be found, so long the com- 
plaint of the Church, if truly read, is this, that she wants not wealth 
so much as men; that she seeks the energies of her children rather 
than their possessions. The Additional Curates’ Fund has fifty 
applications from a single county; and wants both money and men. 

““ Not walls, but men, are cities,” is an eternal truth, and one 
which, in its universal application, it were well to remember. 

“‘ Let the Church,” says Archdeacon Manning, “enter upon the field of its 
spiritual warfare in apostolic poverty, so it be with apostolic zeal. What she 
needs, at this crisis of her trial, is not acts of legislature, and grants of money, 
but living men, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, wise in the truth, gentle 
in ruling, makers of peace; sons of consolation, kindled with charity, choosing, 


above all earthly boons, to spend and to be spent for the souls for whom Christ 
died.” —Charge, 1843. 
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This is a very sad conviction, for it is easier to get anything 
about a man, however near to him, than his very self. It is easier for 
men to make any sacrifice of property, than to render one long 
offering of their lives to a painful service. It is harder, therefore, to 
supply this want than any other; and, in addition, it is a work 
requiring longer time for its accomplishment. Meanwhile, golden 
opportunities are slipping away, and whilst the harvest is white, the 
Jabourers are few. 

Now, if any member of our Church is tempted by these painful 
thoughts to turn away, even for a moment, from loving his spiritual 
Mother, and to fix his eyes, with a half-longing gaze, upon that 
mighty mistress of men, who seems, without an effort, to pour forth 
her countless clergy, and, without the delay of deliberation, to send 
out her bishops and inferior ministers to fix rival altars, and rival 
chairs, in every district of our colonial empire, he is grieving himself, 
and endangering his allegiance, most inconsiderately. 

We would refer any persons, whose minds have been ever crossed 
by such thoughts, to that part of Wordsworth’s postscript to 
Vol. V. 1835,‘in which he proves, that the lowering of the value 
of ecclesiastical benefices, only makes them an object of ambition to a 
lower class of society. This lower class is necessarily a larger class, 
and there is, therefore, naturally, a more numerous body of candidates 
for such preferment as is obtainable in the Romish communion, than 
for that which we enjoy. None of our readers who have travelled in 
Romish countries, however little, can forget having been struck by 
the fact, that the clergy in those countries are drawn from, and con- 
nected with, persons of much poorer circumstances, and of lower rank 
and education, than those from which our ministry is generally 
derived. The education, too, required, is to be had much cheaper 
than is possible here, and very much lower indeed than is usual. 

Not that these are the only causes to be taken into account. We 
must not forget that there is very little opening abroad for young men 
in secular occupations; and that the absence, or unpopularity of 
schismatics, turns all those into the ministry of the Church, whose 
misdirected zeal fills our conventicles, and gathers our congregational 
crowds in streets and fields. 

Far, then, as it is from our wishes to derogate from the high 
praise due to the zeal of the Romish Church, we think it right to 
state these circumstances in defence of that Church which has a far 
greater claim upon the affections and energies of her children. We 
are desirous, however, of examining impartially, as far as may be, 
into the causes of our grievous deficiency; and we will endeavour, 
with our readers’ leave, to mention several lines of conduct which 
may; in some degree, remedy the evil. 

- One of the main causes of our want, appears to us to be, that 
the ministry of our Church has been so long regarded as—in the 
worldly sense of the word—a profession. Our connexion with the 
State misunderstood and abused, our Establishment having come to 
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be regarded—very much because it really was so—as a provision for 
younger sons, together with the great amount of lay patronage, have 
all tended to produce, and that not ineffectually, a worldly view of a 
spiritual society. It is never, or next to never, a question in a 
parent’s mind, “ Shall I bring up my son for God’s service, or for a 
worldly calling?” But “to what profession or trade shall I educate 
my children? Shall I send them into the law, into business, or into 
the Church?” 'The ministry is put on a par with any other calling, 
and the decision of the parent or guardian is formed upon the same 
principles in the one case and in the other. “‘ Is there any opening ?” 
** Will he get on in the Church?” ‘Is so and so likely to take 
him up?” These, and similar queries, with their answers, too often 
supply the premises from which the conclusion is obtained, that 
A. and B. shall become clerks in the counting-house, or clerks at the 
altar. 

The gentlemanliness, the tranquillity, the literary pursuits of the 
clerical life, have been some of its best inducements to many. The 
opportunities for field-sports, the introduction to the rich, or mere 
lucre, have been the motive causes of too many. 

It was upon the former of these inducements that Sir R. Peel, if 
we remember aright, grounded his hope that there would always be 
an adequate supply of ministers for the poor benefices which his 
new scheme is to form. He trusted to the worldly, rather than to 
the unworldly, advantages of the ministry for its continuance. He 
relied upon the English love of gentlemanly life, rather than upon 
that burning zeal to serve God which consents, nay, rejoices, through 
evil report and good report to witness to His truth. The fact is 
simply this, that neither parents for their children, nor children for 
themselves, have learned to make a sacrifice in the choice of their 
calling. The Clergy will make sacrifices—the greatest sacrifices— 
when once they are in orders. When they have felt the yoke, they 
do not shrink from it, but embrace it. One taste is foregone, and 
then another; one habit and luxury is sacrificed, and then another. 
The gun is given up, and the ball; the horse is laid down, the pic- 
tures are sold (we speak from instances within our knowledge); the 
use of the daily prayer, in church, or at home, is felt to be a clerical 
duty and positive obligation ; society, however necessary and dear 
before, is found too expensive in time and money; a curate is kept 
who receives double the income of the benefice ; schools are built, and 
the Church restored at such a sacrifice of the little fortune possessed 
as would astonish the world if it ever knew these things. But all this 
generally comes afterwards. We need but allude to Mr. Newman’s 
sermon, “ Make ventures for Christ’s sake.” Very few candidates for 
Orders know what they are doing when they bind themselves by those 
solemn vows, which will make them the basest or the most glorious of 
men in the morning of the resurrection. They make sacrifices for the 
calling when chosen, but very few make a conscious sacrifice in the 
choice of that calling. Still fewer look forward years befure to a 

NO, XXXIX.—N, 8. x X 
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dedication of themselves to a work, which, if their souls be saved, 
will cost them infinite self-denial, weariness, and disappointment. 

The efforts made by poor parents to educate their sons at the 
Universities, and to make clergymen of them, are no proof to the 
contrary of our position. These efforts are nearly always made from 
motives however laudable, equally worldly. To have a learned son, 
a “scholar,” and a minister, is more a subject of parental than of 
Christian satisfaction, to this class of people. 

If our position were not sound, we should see parents, on all hands, 
bringing up their children to minister in the sanctuary ; caring com- 
paratively little whether in the wildest rural district, or the crowded 
city; whether (when they are gone to their rest, perhaps even before) 
in distant lands, or at home, they are able to exercise their calling ; 
so they do but once obtain that calling, and ever after duly honour it. 
We should see the rich setting apart not only the subscription, but 
the child; not only the child, but that which shall enable him to 
serve the Church gratuitously ; dedicating, in fact, out of pure love 
towards God, and a deep practical experience of the blessedness of 
Gospel privileges, a minister unto the Lord, who should be able and 
ready, wheresover and whensoever the Church ordain, to exercise her 
holy function. 

II. Another reason of this evil is, that we have not that hold upon 
the middle class which we must obtain before the Church can be 
sound throughout. We are stronger than Rome in this respect ; but 
still we are miserably weak. ‘That body of the nation in which most 
energy resides is not ours. In confirmation of this assertion we 
would refer our readers to Mr. Maurice’s Letter to Lord Ashley, and 
we will quote again from Archdeacon Manning. 

“Tt is perfectly true that a middle class has existed among us for at least two 
centuries and a half; and that the same class has ever been the seat of an active 
spirit which, in times of excitement, has before now been found opposed to the 
Church. At this day the middle class has attained to a measure of wealth and 
numbers, and to a vigour of understanding, and energy of character, unequalled 
in earlier times. But it is not penetrated by the pastoral ministry, as the upper 
class by kindred and association, and the lower by direct instruction and over- 
sight. It is, therefore, open to the inroads of sectarianism, and to theories of 
all kinds, social, religious, and economical. Perhaps in no one region of 
English society is religious unity so much wanting. It is full of fine gifts and 
sympathies, with strength of intellect, great activity, solid love of truth, jus- 
tice, reality, and manhood. These are the elements of a noble character, 
capable of great things in the ministry of Christ’s kingdom. Now these will 
be either for us or against us, according as we draw them into communion and 
brotherhood with ourselves. This, then, is the critical element of our day. ll 
other difficulties and contentions, political and theological—all changes in our 
ecclesiastical system, and in the statute law, as it affects the Church, are light 
and transient compared with the fact that, between the lowest and the highest 
of our people, there is a class, numerous, wealthy, active, powerful, among 
whom the Church partly has neglected, and partly has been unable, to discharge 
her pastoral office.”"— Charge, 1843. 


If once we can bring these our brethren by Country into the fold 
of the brethren in Christ, we shall be able to draw from their ranks 
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recruits well adapted for our service ; men of patient and construc- 
tive minds, accustomed to oppose and conquer difficulties ; anxious 
for objects of pursuit, and indefatigable in following them when 
chosen; and in every way fitted for the work in hand. ‘The zeal 
which is now wasted in the support of schism and of heresy, will 
then, under the banners of the Church, be turned with overwhelming 
force against infidelity and sin. 

III. A further cause of the malady was hinted at whilst we were 
speaking of the Church of Rome, viz. the Expensiveness of our 
Clerical Education.’ 

Independently of the cost of schooling, which would be commonly 
greater to the future minister than to the future man of business or 
tradesman, a college education, with its books, expenses of degree, 
and other charges, cannot be reckoned under, generally much over, 
6007. And if this be not mitigated by scholarships or exhibitions, 
which presuppose interest or talent, or some peculiar educational cir- 
cumstances, the amount is altogether greater than those persons can 
afford whom we are especially anxious to interest in the supply of a 
faithful ministry to the Church. It is true that literates are ordained 
for the colonies, and, occasionally, or rather very rarely, for England. 
But this is not generally known ; neither are the clerical collegiate 
institutions which have been formed, and will, we trust, continue 
to gather around our cathedrals, yet familiar to the country. 

The university authorities can do something, perhaps, to diminish 
this evil, which presses especially upon the Clergy, who are seldom 
able to bring up their sons to their own beloved calling, But far 
more may be effected by a general effort to dismiss the notion that a 
university education is necessary to give influence to a clergyman ; 
and that gentlemanly manners, and classical knowledge, (both of 
which may well exist without a college life,) are required m a clergy- 
man more than, or so much as, sound doctrine, and deep theology, 
and fervent piety. 

It must no longer be thought that a man must be a gentleman, 
in the vulgar sense of the word, in order to be an English Clergy- 
man; nor that for a poor man ordination is tantamount to emigra- 
tion. Nor need we fear lest our Church should lose weight, by 
losing somewhat of caste. She could better endure to have more 
zeal and more faithful servants, with less elegance, than she can bear 
up against the polite indifference of too many of her servants. Some 
parts of the following earnest words of Archdeacon R. Wilberforce, 
in favour of license of preaching to an order of Deacons, well express 
our opinion as to the vanity of some of the fears which would be urged 
against the remedy. 

“ If men teach, whose natural interest is to foment divisions, who can onl 
justify their own lack of commission by disparaging ours, while we rejoice if 
they do good, we must needs lament when they do harm, and be jealous, not of 
their popularity, but their errors. I repeatit, then, the remedy is to call in the 


assistance of those who will speak the whole truth. Let them have commission 
from the same authority with ourselves, and their worldly interest would not 
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tempt them to disparage it. Let them understand and set forth those higher 
functions which God's priests are especially set apart to discharge; and instead 
of grudging their popularity, we should rejoice at it. Would God all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.” —Charge, 1843. 


We have quoted these words in support of our belief that there is 
no need to fear, that an educationally inferior body of men would not 
safely and well discharge the duties of an inferior ministry: only if, 
in the exercise of that ministry, they be found wise and zealous, 
learned and persuasive, then let it be seen to England and to all the 
world, that no educational disadvantages can exclude high merit from 
high reward. 

We have already indirectly mentioned some remedies for the mis- 
chief, of which we have endeavoured to explain the causes. We will, 
however, subjoin four definite suggestions :— 

I. First, we would propose, not of our own thought, nor in our 
own words, the establishment of an order of Deacons, as a means of 
drawing many into the ministry, and as forming a body of candidates, 
according to merit, for higher orders. 

“ Is there not zeal enough in the lower ranks of society, which asks only to 
be moulded into a Church form? And this is the staple material for the 
Church’s growth: give her men of zeal and devotion, and the sordid help of 
endowments she could either command or despise. What need we then but the 
aid of those numerous spirits in every generation, to whom the spectacle of 
that vice and misery which overspreads our land is a resistless call to array 
themselves against it? Why not give mission to those to whom God has given 
zeal? As to the objection, that we could scarce employ their aid, I will say a 
word afterwards ; meanwhile observe, that the present hindrance is not with 
the Church.” — Archdeacon R. J. Wilberforce, Ibid. 


II. Secondly, it seems clear that there ought to be some retiring 
pension for Clergy disabled by age or sickness. Mr. Gresley pro- 
posed this in one of his early Tales, (“‘ Clement Walton,”) and it is 
a plan which, in respect of justice and charity, needs no words of ours 
to recommend it. But our object in mentioning it here is this, that 
we conceive its adoption would remove some of the obstacles which 
now prevent an adequate supply of ministers. We can scarcely 
expect that affectionate parents will educate their sons for Holy 
Orders, with no further wish for them (which is the thing we so much 
desire) than that they should usefully and purely discharge the 
duties of low and ill-paid offices in the Church, if those dear children 
are to be left exposed to want in the hour of sickness and in the 
helplessness of age. The parents in whom we most especially desire 
to see the longing spring up which should dedicate their best, even 
their own flesh and blood to God, are chiefly, as we have before 
mentioned, persons who can barely educate their sons sufficiently to 
fulfil their wishes. These, then, have a right to ask of the Church, 
that their offspring shall not be deserted in their hour of need ; 
and unless they see the claim which is founded upon that right regarded, 
we cannot expect them to bestow their children. A parent’s heart 
has within it the voice of God, even as the Church has ; and the call 
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of love and the call of duty, must not be brought into unnatural 
collision. 

Again, one of the chief lessons which the Church is called upon to 
teach in this crisis, is disinterestedness and self-devotion. Now, so 
long as she demands unlimited exertions of her servants, and labours 
exclusive of all other occupations, and destructive often of health, 
without endeavouring to alleviate, as far as may be, the temporal 
evils which she causes, she negatives her own teaching. She asks 
sacrifices of others, and for them makes none. 

The Church should be enabled to say to those whom siie calls 
into her poorer benefices and offices, that they must be content to 
labour on in poverty; that holy orders are no vocation for the 
amassing of money ; that the calls upon their liberality are such that 
they must not expect to save from their scanty pittance; that they 
must not be looking away from their work to prospects of preferment, 
but rather devote themselves, and form their plans, as for life, in the 
position which they first receive; that, as they took up the burden 
— so poor they will lay it down in death, having lived a strait life 

ere to obtain the fulness of the life hereafter. But, at the same 
time, she should say to them, Be faithful to me, and I will be true 
to you; give to me your youth and strength, and I will support your 
age and sickness; feed my people with the bread of life, and you 
shall never want, whilst I have anything. 

To do this, is only to do what is right ; and to do less than this, 
is a grievous wrong to those who brave the danger, and a sore and 
fatal discouragement to many. No State grant, even if attainable, is 
to be sought for this purpose. A diocesan fund could be obtained 
for it, from the alms of the faithful, just as easily as that which is now 
formed for the maintenance of the widows and orphans of the 
Clergy ; and numbers of the wealthier Clergy, and their relatives, 
would be found to increase this endowment, from time to time, by 
donations and bequests. 

III. Another remedy, and one in which we have the greatest con- 
fidence, is to be found in frequent and earnest endeavours, on the 
part of the Clergy, to set men’s minds and hearts right as to the 
motives, duties, and privileges of the ministry of Christ. We would 
respectfully entreat them to set forth this blessed office, from time 
to time, in all its beauty; to speak of all the severe but lasting joys 
attendant upon its rugged life; to preach of the unspeakable bless- 
ings attached to the due fulfilment of its duties; to tell of its 
unrivalled usefulness and benevolence ;_to say how high is the dignity, 
how weighty the office, to which the ministers of God are called, even 
to be representatives of Christ, ambassadors of God, stewards of His 
mysteries, dispensers of eternal life; to bring before men’s minds 
the assurance that “ beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ;” and 
“blessed are they that sow beside all waters, that send forth thither 
the feet of the ox and the ass;” and the very words of promise 
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which God has spoken to His ministers, “* When the Chief Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” * 

The Clergy should no more shrink from thus declaring the dignity 
and the blessedness of their calling, than from setting forth their 
authority and their commission. It would be as foolish and wrong 
in a Priest to hide the doctrine of Apostolical succession, through 
fear lest he should appear to arrogate to himself peculiar honour, as 
it would be in a parent to forego his parental authority for similar 
reasons. Equally dangerous, also, is it to neglect to bring before 
men’s minds the blessedness and dignity of the Christian priesthood ; 
equally, because upon the same principle in each and all cases, what 
God has set forth must not be hidden; what God has blessed and 
honoured, and endued with power, must be openly reverenced and 
esteemed. 

There are many opportunities in which a parish Priest might, with 
especial force, perform God's work in this portion of His vineyard. 
In peril, in sickness, in affliction, before the gift of children, and 
when that gift, well nigh withdrawn, has yet been continued, to the 
speechless joy of parents; at these seasons, the public or private 
teaching of the Clergy would go home to a mother’s and a father’s 
heart, as they were telling of Hannah’s joy, and of the dedication of 
the youthful Samuel, or of the mission of St. John the Baptist, or of 
the calm surrender of her child by the Blessed Virgin, as she became 
more and more convinced of His heavenly calling. And thus, true 
sacrifices would, from time to time, be made by thankful hearts, real 
resignations of something valued and beloved back to the Giver. If 
in such cases the parents were rich, they would be easily led to see 
that they were called upon to give to the Church, without a draw- 
back, that they had the means and the invitation to provide a minister 
of sacred things who could serve gratuitously as to this world’s pay- 
ments. There need be no difficulty through the laws respecting 
titles to Holy Orders, for a father could subscribe as much to the 
general funds of the Church as the Church was giving to his. child, 
so that the gift should be perfect. 

But all this special advice and guidance would be absolutely 
nothing, compared with any teaching which would convince young 
and old, fathers and children, that there is but one motive which can 
lead a man into the ministry with any hope of salvation to himself 
and to “those that hear” him, and that that one motive is the love 
of God. To teach the parent that, under peril of the sin of sacrilege, 
he may not bring up his son to Orders for preferment, or station, or 
tranquillity, or a life of letters; to imprint upon the hearts of the 
young that to serve God in the sacred ministry of His Church is of 
itself the object, the only object, of the aspirant for such a dignity, 
would be to confer a blessing on the Church which would relieve her 
of half her sorrows; which would give her, in a few years, a true 





_™ See such texts as 2 Tim. iii. 6—8; Dan. xii. 2,3; Luke xii. 42, 44; Matt. 
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Priesthood ; neither squires, nor men of fashion, nor farmers, nor 
caterers of trashy literature, nor politicians, nor lovers of the table, 
nor possessors of any other character than that of sober, self-denying, 
earnest, gentle, long-suffering, humble, studious, loving and beloved 
pastors of their several flocks. 

Let men be constantly admonished to watch their children, as 
God’s talents committed to their care; and in their choice of callings 
for them, to seek His good, and not what seems to them their own ; 
to pass by the best hopes of ecclesiastical preferment sooner than 
send a doubtful servant to so hard a work ; to surrender all desire of 
worldly honours for their sons, if they perceive that their children’s 
hearts are set to dedicate their peculiar powers to God. Let them, 
too, be constantly held back by priest and layman from giving the 
weight of their influence to the prevailing error, from speaking with 
lightness of the holy calling, of spiritual dignities, and spiritual 
offices. Let them be cautioned not to look upon Holy Orders as a 
mere profession on a par with all others, but to regard it as a-callin 
differing from all other occupations, pursued though they be to God’s 
glory and man’s good, as the cathedral from the house, as the altar 
from the table, as the font from an ordinary vase; as God’s own 
peculiar, consecrated, and awful ordinance, to be approached with fear, 
and to be discoursed of with reverence. Let the young be guided 
to decide, with all the powers of their will, for or against this sacred 
calling; to feel that Holy Orders must be the one object of their 
lives thenceforth, or no object at all; that the only doubt that can 
arise as to their future path will spring from uncertainty as to their 
eventual fitness, or from obligations to parents or near relatives ; but 
that nothing else; neither poverty, nor hardest labour, nor loss of 
home and friends, may turn aside the purpose of their hearts ; that, 
as to difficulties, they must be vanquished; that the human will 
steadily fixed by se/f on one design is strong to accomplish it, but 
fixed towards God, by the motions of His Spirit, must prevail ; that 
as others have toiled upwards in spite of every obstacle, for science, 
for learning, for arts, for glory, and even for gold, so that their own 
resolution being steadily fixed on Holy Orders as its object, will 
surely be accomplished ; that even to be a door-keeper in the house 
of the Lord is enough, or more than enough ; that the usual course 
of education is sweet, with its privileges of the public schools and of 
the universities; that a rural cure in England is a paradise to a heart 
so set; but that all these are nothing compared with the great end, 
and that to be a schoolmaster and a catechist, and by degrees a mis- 
sionary, in whatever corner of the globe, is welcome, so that the one 
purpose be attained—the holy, glorious purpose of serving God as an 
ambassador from heaven. Let this be our’ teaching more and more, 
and, bright though our picture was of the Clergy which we might 
possess, it would assuredly have its reality, and be but a faint copy 
of many portions of that glorious estate. 

We will mention one further light in which the dedication of chil- 
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dren to the ministry may be placed before the minds of parents— 
that of a safeguard from sin. It is not so usual a subject of fear with 
fathers as with mothers; but with the last, if they be lovers of good 
themselves, the chief anxiety is even for the preservation of their 
children from the contamination of vice. ‘There are many moments 
when even a mother’s delight in the support of her children’s pre- 
sence is cast out by such fears for them in their lives, that she could 
well resign them to her Heavenly Father. She sees all around her 
the promises of families blighted by the deadly touch of sin: she 
sees the young, in all their freshness, seized hold of, one after the 
other, by the world, and her heart fails her. Gladly would she give 
them to the convent or the monastery, were it possible; but this 
cannot be: and the dishonest ways of business, and the brow fur- 
rowed with this world’s cares, and the many gallant vessels wholly 
shipwrecked, turn her fears continually to her own home. Now it were 
something to tell a parent in this frame of mind, of a sacred calling 
which, the dangers of education (common to all) once passed, forces 
the mind, in so far as it is honestly pursued, away from the world, 
away from grosser temptations, out of self, and all thoughts of gain 
and glory; which is a life in the sanctuary, a perpetual contemplation 
of sanctities, a continual sacrifice of self, almost as exclusive of secular 
pursuits and thoughts as the monastery itself, and wholly marked out 
in the eyes of all men for peculiar holiness. It were something, 
surely, to cheer the parent, to be able to teach her for her comfort, to 
mould the hearts of her sons as wisely, and gently, and prayerfully, as 
she would do so successfully, towards such a life, and to guide their 
feet into this way of peace. 

And thus the minds of future ministers would be turned, even from 
childhood, towards a quiet and good life, and to the cherishing of 
tastes and powers which best befit their intended calling. A boy 
thus trained “ will remember, first of all, that which he has often been 
told by his earliest instructors, that, just so far as he nourishes all 
gentle affections within him, and keeps himself from sensual defile- 
ment, and seeks the temper of a little child, and thinks on things 
which are lovely and pure, and maintains a cheerful heart, and does 
good according to his opportunity, and strives to avoid noisy excite- 
ments of the flesh or the spirit, and is not impatient of present per- 
plexity, or greedy of distinctions,—so far he will be able, in quiet 
meditation and prayer, to learn the mind of the Spirit, and to know 
in what ie of His vineyard God has destined him to labour ;” and 
afterwards, when he finds “that a certain stronger sense is given to 
him than to others of man’s highest destiny, mixed, perhaps, with a 
less keen perception, than in other men would be desirable, of those 
necessities which, though they may be baptized with a heavenly life 
and adopted into religion, are themselves of the earth earthy,—when 
spiritual forms, which the majority have need to see reflected in 
sensible mirrors, rise up before him in their naked substance and 
majesty,—when good and evil present themselves to him, not as 
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means to some result, but as themselves the great ends and results 
to which all is tending,—when the conflict which is going on within 
himself, leads him to feel his connexion with his kind,—when there 
is imparted to him a lively sense of temptation, and of its being 
most perilous to those whose objects and vocation are the highest,— 
when he has been endued with a certain habit of measuring acts and 
events, not by their outward magnitude, but according to their 
spiritual proportions and effects,— when he has been taught to 
reverence poverty and helplessness,—when he has understood that 
that truth is the highest, not which is the most exclusive, but which 
is the most universal,—when the immediate vision of God, and entire 
subjection of heart and spirit to His loving will, seem to him the 
greatest gifts intended for man, after which every one for himself and 
his fellows may aspire ; then ”* he has surely discovered his calling, 
and the Church has obtained such a servant as she needs. 

IV. Our fourth hope is the Church’s great weapon, prayer. “'The 
harvest truly is great,” said our Lord, * but the labourers are few; 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” Now it is strange that whilst we have 
in the prayers for the Ember Weeks, the Collects for the Third 
Sunday in Advent, St. Matthias’ Day, St. Peter’s Day, St. Bartho- 
lomew's Day, and in the daily prayer which precedes that of St. 
Chrysostom, opportunities of asking as a Church of its blessed and 
ever-present Head, that His ministry may be holy and effectual ; 
yet we have no means whatever in our public services of beseeching 
Him to incline the hearts of holy men to His especial service. The 
cause of this omission may have been, that at the last revision of the 
Liturgy, England was not a missionary country, nor so over-peopled 
at home as she now is. But whatever the cause may have been, we 
venture to hope that Convocation will accompany such steps as it may 
think right to adopt with regard to the establishment of more 
numerous clergy, with a form of prayer which will enable the whole 
Church publicly to entreat the public blessing of an adequate 
ministry. 

And whilst we are upon this subject we would make another sug- 
gestion of a similar character. 

When Convocation meets for the first time after so long an 
interval, it will do so under peculiar difficulties ; greater, perhaps, 
than any which it has encountered since the Reformation : for it will 
assemble, as it were, on trial. We do not mean that the State will 
be able, if its measures are opposed by Convocation, to prevent any 
future representation of the Church, but that the moral influence of 
Convocation, its weight, and its whole value, will be to be sifted and 
tried. Churchmen will watch its proceedings with hope, not unac- 
companied with deep anxiety; and should it be found unequal to its 
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office, they will look upon it as a fresh hope cut away from under 
them ; as a dream and a delusion unworthy of another thought. 

But, independently of the future prospects of this body, no think- 
ing member of it will look forward to its session without great 
anxiety and self-distrust, when he remembers how much is to be 
done, how dangerous it is to do, what an infinity of counter-schemes 
will be proposed, how desirable it will seem to make some changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer, how worse than undesirable it would be 
to make a hundredth part of the alterations which will be contemplated, 
how unsafe it will be to tamper with the allegiance of the Clergy by 
changing that to which all are as yet solemnly sworn and pledged. 
And if these fears weigh upon the members of Convocation, as 
doubtless they will, with many others in addition, then surely one of 
the first acts of Convocation shpuld be to put forth a form of prayer 
similar to that for Parliament, by which the Church may pray 
continually for its safe guidance through all difficulties, and for God’s 
blessing upon all its labours. 

We hope and trust that Convocation will give us forms of prayer 
for both these necessities. Meanwhile, every trae Churchman can 
remember the first in his private devotions; and can occasionally 
recur to it in the congregation, also, when he says, “ Thy kingdom 
come.” 

We cannot conclude without stating our belief, that, after all, 
perhaps the chief cause of our want of ministers is to be found in 
our unhappy divisions. We do not bring them forward to complain 
of them. They are the necessary result of previous evils, and of 
the clashing of divine principles through an unholy alliance and 
conjunction with the evil principles of man’s nature. Every one of 
us, too, must feel that part of the evil lies at his own door, and is to 
be charged to his own uncrucified temper, and his many sins against 
his brethren. But this we do say, that if the Church be anything, 
— if oneness be any note of its existence,—if there be one Spirit in 
the Communion of Saints,—if, in short, Christianity be not a name 
and a delusion, this evil is remediable to a very great extent, and 
must be remedied. 

It would be of little use to speak to the Noels, and Sutcliffes, and 
Spencers, and Bickersteths, even if they were to hear us. Their desire 
of unity seems only to embrace a oneness with those who, of whatever 
so-called denomination they may be, yet agree in this one thing, that 
they deny the distinctive doctrines of the Church. But we do hope 
that such men as Lord Ashley will listen to those who speak to them 
as Mr. Maurice has done, and will think of the incalculable evil 
which the weight of their example is doing by driving in still 
farther the wedge of our sad divisions. We do hope, too, that men 
like Mr. Bedford will consider how more and more difficult each act 
of indiscretion, each uncharitable opposition to the prejudices of the 
weak, renders the great work of presenting the Church to the hearts 
of our countrymen as a Power and Presence to be loved and trusted. 
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Every idle word, and every idle act, is in these days doubly amenable 
to judgment ; and if, by God’s grace, they are pardoned in the agent, 
they seem to be allowed to do incalculable mischief to those to 
whom they are offences. 

All men who desire to see God’s people fed with the food of life, 
should weigh well the minutest portions of their social life—their 
words, their manner, and their habits; should support the truth as 
the only thing worth contending for, without faction, or satire, or 
precipitancy—by love, by persuasiveness, and by constancy ; for let 
them be well assured, that, so long as the middle classes consider our 
Clergy inclined to Romanism, and so long as the upper classes 
know that he who acts out his Prayer-book will be opposed, and 
libelled, and denounced, and thwarted; so long will there be an 
unwillingness in parents to expose their children to the dangers and 
the trials of ministerial life. 





Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. By Francis JEFFREY, 
now one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
4 vols. London: Longman and Co. 1844. 


WE learn from the last Quarterly that the re-publication of 
Reviewals has not hitherto proved a profitable speculation. We 
hope, however, that the disappointment (if disappointment there 
be,) neither is nor will be such as to discourage the practice: 
for whatever good it may have as yet done to the Booksellers, 
there can be no question, we think, that it is likely to prove 
highly serviceable to Letters. Some time ago we expressed our 
satisfaction on the appearance of the “ Recreations of Christopher 
North,” “ as rescuing some of the most remarkable literature 
of the day from the oblivion which the fugitive form of its 
first appearance must otherwise have entailed upon it;” and 
the same consideration applies to whatever is really valuable in 
any other of our periodical works. ‘There seems to us to be 
much; indeed, the authorship of a great deal is sufficient by 
itself to prove that; for how can long and elaborate Essays on 
interesting and important subjects by such mem as Southey, 
Jeffrey, Macaulay, and Brougham, be other than valuable? 
But were they shivered to remain where they first appeared, 
not all the celebrity of their authors, nor all their intrinsic merit 
could save them from oblivion. The many never dream of 
exploring; that which is to be found somewhere in forty or 
sixty volumes is to all intents and purposes xowhere to them. 
Besides, when the rumours attending an article's first ap- 
pearance have died off, its authorship becomes more uncertain, 
except the style be a very marked one, and even of that the 
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many possess but little power of perception. The Spectator, 
indeed, and one or two works on the like plan, survive in 
men’s minds, although their form has never been altered, 
nor each author's contribution detached from the place wherein 
it was at first embedded. But then they never exceeded certain 
very moderate limits: so moderate as to make none of them, 
when completed, more than a moderately-sized library book ; 
and, in the case of the Spectator, the whole has a unity of scope 
and character, totally unlike what can possibly characterize the 
long ranges of the Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews. 

Further. Ever since Periodical publication took its present 
form, it has been the only means of presenting the world with 
much valuable matter which it is fit should be formally affiliated 
on its authors, after that value has been well ascertained. All 
who know anything about the matter, know how seldom a man 
can escape pecuniary loss in publishing grave disquisition 
of any sort that does not tell on some prevalent excitement 
of the moment; and how blamelessly unwilling are the pub- 
lishers, by trade, to transfer such loss from him to themselves. 
But ever since the great northern journal first hit upon the 
ingenious plan of disguising Essays under the form of Reviews ; 
ever since it has been an admitted custom that an author write 
his article first, and then look about to see what book or books 
will do to put at the head of it, many an ingenious person has 
been enabled to give to those capable of appreciating them, the 
benefit of his researches or his reflections, at a time when they 
could no otherwise have been published ; and had to congratulate 
himself on a system which, whatever be its defects, has turned 
what would have been a ruinous expense, into a moderate 
profit, bringing a little money into a pocket from which any 
other mode of publication would have drawn a very great deal. 
We may boldly say of other journals, that they contain many 
an essay which is the best extant treatise on its subject; while 
we cannot but think that views have been exhibited in our own 
pages with which we have not met elsewhere, and which, but for 
~ present system of reviewing, might not yet have seen the 
ight. 

This being so, most people must feel a satisfaction in seeing 
the Essays of a Southey, a Carlyle, or a Macaulay, gathered 
from their previous dispersion through the long ranges of 
journalism, and formally recognised by their respective parents. 
The majority, as we have said, search for nothing, and to them 
they would have been otherwise lost; but even we, who some- 
times like the scholastic attitude of consulting an index and 
turning over many books, at other times relish the juxta-position 
of that which comes from the same hand and relates to similar 
matters. 

There is another advantage which may be looked for from 
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re-publications like those before us, though some of the authors 
in question have not chosen to avail themselves of it. We have 
said that one great justification of our present system of review- 
ing consists in its ushering into the world many valuable Essays 
on important matters, which might have otherwise been detained 
in the darkness of MS. At the same time every adept in the 
craft knows how anxious the publishers and proprietors unavoid- 
ably are not to have too much undistributed weight, too much 
unrelaxed gravity; how they dread Philology, look cold on 
Metaphysics, and avert their face from obscure or remote 
Divinity ; how pathetically they implore a little seasoning to 
the more solid viands, how their countenances brighten at the 
announcement of a light article. All this tempts the author to 
connect his speculation, if he can, with matters of present and 
passing interest, to choose unworthy texts for his grave theme, 
to affect an inappropriate vivacity. Indeed, one of the draw- 
backs of our ans is its tendency to infuse an element of 
impertinence into the style, which is apt to intrude itself even 
into our gravest lucubrations. Now when the Essayist is re- 
publishing, he may rid his work of such superfluities, may raise 
it to its appropriate dignity of aspect, manner, and accompani- 
ments, may wash out from it the stains of journalism. Neither 
Mr. Smith nor Lord Jeffrey have chosen to do this, for which 
omission several reasons might be offered peculiar to their case ; 
but allowing them their due weight, we think it would, on the 
whole, have been better if they had. 

It is from the Edinburgh Review that most of our recent re- 
ae have been made, and it is with the Edinburgh 

eview that we shall mainly have to do in the sequel of these 
remarks. Indeed, all that we have hitherto said, may be con- 
sidered as connected with that Review, it being undeniably, 
with all its faults, the parent of that numerous progeny to which 
we belong. The various Reviews which have followed in its train 
have all been moulded into its form and outline, while nothing 
at all like it, as far as we ever heard, existed before. Indeed, 
we believe that no question exists as to the utter worthless- 
ness of periodical criticism in the period immediately preceding 
the Edinburgh Review. We say we believe this, for we cannot 
own to ms personal acquaintance with it; nor are we aware 
of any of our acquaintances who could; but so universal a tradi- 
tion must be derived from fact. There can be as little question 
that the Edinburgh Review was the beginning of a new and 
better epoch. Quite independently of the actual merit of its 
criticisms, or the depth and value of its speculations, it aimed 
high, it invited and gathered together the best powers of the 
time, it gave a new tone at once to criticism and to letters; and 
to it, as their model, must we ascribe the merit of the many able 
Reviews which now fill Christendom. 
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But, in spite of their community of character, the Edinburgh 
possesses an interest confined to itself and to that periodical, 
which, far more than the rival Quarterly, undermined its power 
and subverted its literary authority ——-we mean Blackwood’s 
Magazine. These two alone owe their birth and vitality to coteries, 
whose history and character it is interesting to trace. 

Edinburgh has for a century been eminently the city of 
coteries. A provincial and comparatively limited metropolis 
must ever be more favourable to their rise and vitality, than such 
a vast universe as London: and in Edinburgh, more than in any 
other, do many things combine to foster them. It is the seat of 
an university, which is not drowned, as one in London must 
necessarily be, in the roaring sea of business and bustle around. 
It is full, too, of men uniting just so much of daily occupation 
and daily leisure as can hardly fail to engender the literary 
spirit. e cannot, indeed, in spite of all its outward beauty, 
find it in our hearts to call it “the Modern Athens,” except as 
a joke. It is not the home of genius—the soil fertile of all that 
is brightest and grandest in the powers of man. It would be 
bitter irony to describe its inhabitants as 


atopepBdpuevor kAstvordrayv copiav 
ast dca Aaumporarov 
Batvovtes aBpwc aibépoc. 


Florence alone, of modern cities, answers to the notion of 
Athens. She only has been a sacred spot, fruitful of genius, 
asserting an intellectual rule over the whole bright land whereof 
she is the “ brightest star”-—the mother of profoundest wisdom 
and of purest and most ethereal art. But, though Edinburgh be 
nothing of the kind, though there be no plastic influences in her 
atmosphere marvellously forming men into the choicest and 
noblest specimens of their race, (and though woe betide us all 
if we teak to cultivating her peculiar dialect !) yet is she a very 
pleasant city to all who can live amid a good deal of conceit, 
very strong prejudices, and a stillstronger east wind. She is, as 
we have said, very favourable to what is called literature; and did 
possess, when the Edinburgh Review rose into being (we know 
not if its vacancies get worthily filled up), as remarkable a literary 
coterie, in the total absence of any really great man, as existed any- 
where in the wide world. Of this coterie, Mr. Jeffrey was, in 
virtue at once of his position as editor of the Review, and also of 
gj egg claims, the perpetual president. 

ow one circumstance at once distinguishes this northern 
junta of men of taste and letters from any that exists, or could 
exist, here in London. It was mainly composed of the legal 
profession; and the gentleman whom we have just declared to 
be its head, the editor and principal writer of its great Review, 
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the soul of all the society around him, the brilliant no less than 
perpetual converser, the man of sparkling fancy, of taste, discern- 
ment, and sensibility, the arbiter of poetical triumphs, the living 
antithesis of all that could be deemed dry, and dull, and grave, 
was, during his whole literary course, at the very head of the bar, 
making as handsome a fortune thereat as so limited a bar admits 
of, and a sound and learned, as well as a successful, lawyer. And 
in this, to English ears, singular combination, he was far from 
alone; he was, in fact, only primus inter pares. The gentlemen 
around him were like him—the very wittiest and merriest, as 
well as the most intelligent and elegant-minded company in which 
a man could find himself; and at the same time receiving the 
highest emoluments and honours of a profession, at the course and 
character of which bright, elastic, and literary spirits in England 
are apt to look with no little dismay, as, of all others, the most 
adverse to their tastes and temperament. -And assuredly they 
do so with some reason, supposing them in the least danger of 
eminent success, for the circumstances involved in eminent success 
at the English bar are indeed frightful to think of. Accordingly, 
we do not remember many instances among our lawyers, of any 
one uniting the highest powers and attainments of his profession 
with the capacity of arbiter elegantiarum, dispenser of authorita- 
tive criticism on all sorts of art, and sovereign of his company, 
as was done by Lord Jeffrey, and, in their measure and degree, 
by the men who surrounded him. 

Now for this peculiarity of the Scottish bar, there may be 
several reasons. Obviously, it may be in great measure accounted 
for by its limitation. Much as the Scotchman of every degree 
loves law, the whole country cannot furnish more than a small 
proportion of the legal business in a year which passes through 
Westminster in a term. Consequently, eminent success in 
Scotland is not the unspeakable calamity which we cannot but 
deem it here. It is true that there are no fortunes made of 
twelve or:fifteen thousand per annum ; but it is also true that 
the Scottish barrister can enjoy his two or three thousand a-year 
infinitely more than the English does his far more splendid 
income. He can meet his friends at dinner with a body not 
much jaded, and a mind only stimulated by the change from the 
morning’s occupations ; he is not incessantly obliged to fly from 
the brightest society to a weary consultation; and (no unim- 
portant circumstance) when he holds such, it is not in dusty, 
worm-eaten chambers, looking down on a dingy court, but in the 
elegant study of an elegant house, looking out on clear space and 
bright sunshine, and perhaps on a prospect of scarcely-rivalled 
beauty. Now, men who have the habit of daily tasking their 
brains just enough to make them enjoy evening society, instead 
of unfitting them for it, cannot lay aside the mental activit 
which they have just been cultivating: their sinews are still 
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braced for vigorous exercise ; their faculties are clear and bright, 
and move nimbly. But, as good taste prohibits professional con- 
versation, and frivolous talk is, by hypothesis, out of the question, 
how is all this superfluous energy to find vent, except on matters 
of general intellectual interest ? 

t may, too, admit of question, whether the professional edu- 
cation of the Scottish barrister be not more akin to literature 
than that of his brother in the south, grounded, as the former is, 
on the Civil Law. However great a privilege it may have been 
to England to have possessed that body of indigenous law in 
which she has ever gloried, we cannot help suspecting that, as a 
matter of individual culture, the mind has more food from, and 
is better—at all events more elegantly —formed by studying the 
Roman jurisprudence than by our long and dingy series of deci- 
sions. Law, we imagine, is far more of a science depending on 
first principles, and presenting the beauty of method, symmetry, 
and logical connexion in the one case than in the other. But 
whether or not the Civil be thus more congenial to the literary 
spirit than the English Common Law, the mode in which, till 
lately, it was learnt by the Scottish student had some undeniable 
advantages in this respect. The last generation of such 
uniformly, when they could, finished their legal educations abroad, 
—generally, we believe, at Leyden or Utrecht. Everybody must 
remember Bartholine Saddletree’s lamentations over his father’s 
infatuation in not having sent him to the latter place. Thus, 
belonging for the most part to the highest classes of his country, 
—for the bar is the aristocratic and all-governing profession of 
Scotland—finishing his education by some better experience of 
foreign life than the modern system of lolling in carriages, and 
carrying on all intercourse with the natives of other lands by 
means of a courier, and afterwards, at the very height of success, 
enjoying as much intellectual leisure as any man ever should, or 
‘asany man of mental energy ever will, desire, it is no wonder that 
the eminent Scottish barrister should, as a general rule, have 
been a very different sort of person from what one can ordinarily 
hope to find amid the corresponding grade of his English 
brethren, brilliant as may be tndividnal exceptions amongst 
the latter. 

These considerations may partly serve to solve the puzzle of 
an eminent barrister at the head of his profession, and during 
the very busiest of his profession, being not only editor and 
principal writer of an elaborate and important Review, but, also, 
in range of literature, in delicacy of taste, in liveliness and ver- 
satility of mind, in frequency of gay and brilliant intercourse 
with others—all that Lord Jeffrey is known to have been. 
Other circumstances in his position may perhaps serve to explain 
his defects. 

But if the circle in which this distinguished gentleman has 
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always moved, possessed the advantages on which we have been 
descanting, and many besides, it laboured under some grievous 
disadvantages also. A coterie, anywhere, has a natural tendency to 
be epicurean and poco curante. Among persons tolerably equal in 
intellectual powerand accomplishment, those who eschew earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, always, in the ordinary intercourse of life, 
obtain the ascendency over those who are romantic and eager, 
the latter being far more ashamed of their warmth, when not 
sympathized with,than are the former, if in the same circumstances, 
of their coldness. But, if this be the natural tendency of all 
literary coteries, much more is it that of a Scotch one. Among 
the subordinate evils of the course which Scotland unhappily 
pursued during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, has been 
the all but complete cutting away of the cords that bound her 
to the past, and the accompanying removal of outward objects 
and institutions, which must at once demand and stimulate 
veneration. You may pass through the whole land and see no 
ancient architecture, except here and there some lonely ruin, 
attesting, by its fragmentary sublimity, both the grandeur 
of one age, and the barbarity of an ensuing one. In the ears of 
the grand majority of Scotchmen no ancient ritual was ever 
sounded; no awful ordinances have ever fenced in their 
rebellious minds; no institutions, the legacy of a distant past, 
have ever lifted them to a larger or more commanding level than 
the present. ‘The courts of law are nearly the only exceptions, 
and they are surely not enough to fill and expand the mind in 
this direction. The Scottish antiquarian is thrown on the sub- 
jects which filled the mind of Scotland’s great poet and novelist, 
—the legends and traditions of the old families of the country, 
seldom very worthy or ennobling ones, to which the genius of 
Scott gave far more than he could ever have got from them. 
And if his capacity of veneration, which was surely beyond the 
common, found no better scope, what remains for men of a 
literary turn, with a far inferior capacity, to whom the subjects 
which delighted Scott were felt to be intrinsically uninterest- 
ing, and whose professional pursuits gave them no license for 
the severity of science, but a cold epicurean literature? The 
ecclesiastical establishment, we need scarcely say, has never had 
any hold on Scottish men of letters; and the Church is too un- 
known, too unmanifest, to exercise any influence except over 
such as seek her. 

It would have been very wonderful, therefore, had the litera- 
ture of the early part of the Edinburgh Review been of a 
higher tone than it is. Its Rev. Chaplain, Mr. Sydney Smith, 
was obviously not the person to confer on it any benefit of the 
sort. But, in the absence of veneration, earnestness, a high 
imaginative character, and depth, there is much to admire in 
Lord Jeffrey’s moral tone. His papers are, with few exceptions, 
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in that true and pervading style of courtesy, which marks none 
but gentlemen in the highest sense of the word. They are full, 
too, of amiable feeling, an assertion which we need hard] 
modify by any reference to the bantering character which 
marks several of them; for if Mr. Jeffrey was not a very 
earnest character himself, he can hardly have been expected to 
calculate on the effects of earnestness in others; or to imagine 
that they would care much for what he, in their place, would 
have dismissed with a shrug and a joke. 

These merits, combined with the literary range, which is unusu- 
ally wide, with a tenderness of feeling which gives a wonderful 
charm to much of his writing, with a liveliness of style, in great 
measure compensating for its want of purity, and an eloquence, 
small and tinkling indeed, yet musical and fascinating, with an 
acuteness of thought and argument apparent, perhaps, in pro- 
portion to the smallness and insignificance of the subjects, give 
some considerable value to Lord Jeffrey’s present re-publication. 
In addition, we must remark, that, in his capacity of critic and 
reviewer, he was a careful, nay jealous, watcher over the great 
land-marks of morality, at a time when many popular writers 
were unobservant of them, and some even labouring to effect 
their removal; and, though we fear latitudinarian enough in 
his religious principles, he was no scoffer in his literary capacity; 
the articles in the Edinburgh Review which are most offensive 
in that respect, being the contributions of his Reverend co- 
adjutor. 

We are disposed, therefore, to look indulgently on Lord 
Jeffrey’s faults, as not being materially worse than the natural 
result of his position and circumstances, combined with his own 
especial sort of talent and temperament. It does not, for ex- 
ample, greatly move us to find him maintaining against Mr. 
Stewart that the Philosophy of Mind, though furnishing a good 
and bracing game, is not intrinsically a valuable pursuit; be- 
cause, on his premisses, we think he arrived legitimately at such 
a conclusion; and, because, all the mental philosophy he ever 
saw, all that Scotland has, till very recently, fed and fostered, 
hardly deserves higher praise. , 

Neither have we much fault to find with him because of his 
treatment of the greatest poets of his day. In the volumes now 
before us, we are presented with reprints of the Edinburgh 
Reviews, of The Excursion, The White Doe of Rylston, and some 
other criticism on Wordsworth. To the first named paper, the 
critic appends the following note :— 

“IT have spoken in many places rather too bitterly and confidently of the 
faults of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry ; and forgetting that, even on my own view 
of them, they were but faults of taste, or venial self-partiality, have sometimes 


visited them, I fear, with an asperity which should be reserved for objects of 
Moral reprobation. If I were now to deal with the whole question of his poetical 
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merits, though ‘my judgment might not be substantially different, I hope I 
should repress the greater part of these vivacités of expression ; and, indeed, so 
strong has been my feeling in this way, that, considering how much I have 
always loved many of the attributes of his genius, and how entirely I respect 
his character, it did at first occur to me whether it was quite fitting that, in 
my old age and his, I should include in this publication any of those critiques 
which may have formerly given pain or offence to him or his admirers. Lut, 
when I reflected that the mischief, if there really ever was any, was long ago 
done, and that [ still retain, in substance, the opinions which I should now 
like to have seen more gently expressed, I felt that to omit all notice of them 
on the present occasion, might be held to import a retractation, which I am as 
far as possible from intending ; or even be represented as a very shabby way of 
backing out of sentiments which should either be manfully persisted in, or 
openly renounced, and abandoned as untenable. 

“I finally resolved, therefore, to reprint my review of ‘ The Excursion ;’ 
which contains a pretty full view of my griefs and charges against Mr. Words- 
worth; set forth, too, I believe, in a more temperate strain than most of my 
other inculpations,—and of which I think I may now venture to say farther, 
that, if the faults are unsparingly noted, the beauties are not penuriously or 
grudgingly allowed; but commended to the admiration of the reader with at 
east as much heartiness and good-will. 

“ But I have also reprinted a short paper on the same author’s ‘ White Doe 
of Rylstone,’—in which there certainly is no praise, or notice of beauties, to 
set against the very unqualified censures of which it is wholly made up. I have 
done this, however, not merely because I adhere to these censures, but chiefly 
because jt seemed necessary to bring me fairly to issue with those who may 
not concur in them. I can easily understand that many whose admiration of 
the Excursion, or the Lyrical Ballads, rests substagtially on the passages which 
I, too, should join in admiring, may view with Gapates indulgence than I can 
do, the tedious and flat passages with which they are interspersed, and may, 
consequently, think my censures of these works a great deal too harsh and 
uncharitable. Between such persons and me, therefore, there may be no radi- 
eal difference of opinion, or contrariety as to principles of judgment. But if 
there be any who actually admire this White Doe of Rylstone, or Peter Bell 
the Waggoner, or the Lamentations of Martha Rae, or the Sonnets on the 
Punishment of Death, there can be no such ambiguity, or means of reconcile- 
ment. Now I have been assured, not only that there are such persons, but 
that almost all those who seek to exalt Mr. Wordsworth as the founder of a new 
school of poetry, consider these as by far his best and most characteristic pro- 
ductions ; and would at once reject from their communion any one who did not 
acknowledge in them the traces of a high inspiration. Now I wish it to be 
understood, that when I speak with general intolerance or impatience of the 
school of Mr. Wordsworth, it is to the school holding these tenets, and apply- 
ing these tests, that I refer: and I really do not see how I could better explain 
the grounds of my dissent from their doctrines, than by republishing my remarks 
on this ‘ White Doe.’”—Vol. iii. pp. 233, 234. 


This, it must be confessed, is dying. game. If ever critical 
decisions have been reversed in this world, those of Lord Jeffrey's 
on Wordsworth have undergone that mortifying fate. He 
must surely know this himself; he must surely know that the 
phrase, “there are such persons” as “actually admire this White 
Doe of Rylston,” &c., most inaccurately represents the real 
state of the case; that not certain “persons” only, but the 
whole rising intelligence of England, whether or not considering 
these Wordsworth’s “best and most characteristic productions,” 
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differs altogether from the northern critic’s estimate at least of 
some of them: and though we have some respect for dying 
gums it would have been better and manlier, we think, if he 

ad acknowledged this; if he had admitted that, whilst he 
retained his original estimate of the poems in question, the 
educated public had gradually, but decisively, formed a different 
one. 

As far as our memory serves us, the articles on the Excursion 
and the White Doe are reprinted verbatim; so that we have 
only Lord Jeffrey’s declaration, “I said so then, and I say so 
still,” to go by; he has produced no new arguments in favour 
of the ground he took. The whole question is thus reduced to 
a mere question of taste. If he does not admire the White Doe, 
and we do, why, we can only pity him, and he us; but the tables 
are turned, so that we now pity him in company with others, 
whereas he pities us, we suspect, in nearly solitary grandeur. 

But, bating some unfairnesses of which he has been guilty, 
we really think Lord Jeffrey’s treatment of Wordsworth in the 
Edinburgh Review, calls for much less apology than he has 
seen fit to make. Such “asperity” as he alludes to was a matter 
of very little consequence; and his main estimate of the poet 
was constitutional, natural, and necessary to him—one which we 
do not see how he could have helped forming. We do not 
believe that he ever had the capacity of discerning, admiring, or 
relishing greatness; and greatness, to the mind which does not 
acknowledge it, must always seem ridiculous. Lord Jeffrey 
has a fine perception of sweetness, delicacy, and pathos; such a 
genius as that of Campbell is one altogether congenial to him; 
and, accordingly, there is scarcely any poet of the age to whom 
he has done such hearty justice. To Keats, too, he was able to 
give praise no less sincere than generous; and no man has ever 
shown a keener relish for the sweetnesses of our elder drama. 
Sublimity, transcendent greatness, are the things into which, 
as we have already said, he never has been able to enter. And, 
therefore, though he has been guilty of the grossest unfairness 
in dealing with Wordsworth, which we suppose must be con- 
sidered a good joke, and though no person can be referred to his 
writings on the subject, as capable of at all informing him what 
is the peculiar character of Wordsworth’s genius; though none 
but that poet’s subordinate beauties are ever displayed there; 
and though no one could guess from Lord Jeffrey’s account of 
the matter, that Wordsworth was, with the exception of a few 
eccentric productions, the most truly classical poet of the day,— 
the one who approached most nearly to the pure, calm dignity of 
Grecian art; we will not, as we now once again declare, quarrel 
with the author now before us, either for his past treatment of, 
or his now re-published criticisms on, a man who is by this 
time as far above his praise, as he is independent of his censure. 
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But we confess we think that our critic might, with great 
advantage, have spared us the re-publication of a post-mortem 
attack on Coleridge, which occurs in a review of Mackintosh’s 
Memoirs,—Lord Jeffrey’s “last considerable contribution to the 
Edinburgh Review,” as he himself informs us. That we may do 
him full justice, we present our readers with the whole passage 
nearly entire :— 


“In the ‘ Table-Talk’ of the late Mr. Coleridge, we find these words :— 
‘I doubt if Mackintosh ever heartily appreciated an eminently original man. 
After all his fluency and brilliant erudition, you can rarely carry off anything 
worth preserving. You might not improperly write upon his forehead, ‘‘ Ware- 
house to let!’ 

“‘ We wish to speak tenderly of a man of genius, and we believe of amiable 
dispositions, who has been so recently removed from his friends and admirers. 
But so portentous a misjudgment as this, and coming from such a quarter, can- 
not be passed without notice. If Sir James Mackintosh had any talent more 
conspicuous and indisputable than another, it was that of appreciating the 
merits of eminent and original men. His great learning and singular soundness 
of judgment enabled him to do this truly; while his kindness of nature, his 
zeal for human happiness, and his perfect freedom from prejudice or vanity, 
‘ene: pa him, above most other men, to do it heartily. And then, as to his 

eing a person from whose conversation little could be carried away, why the 
most characteristic and remarkable thing about it, was that the whole of it 
might be carried away—it was so lucid, precise, and brilliantly perspicuous ! 
The joke of the ‘ warehouse to let’ is not, we confess, quite level to our capa- 
cities. It can scarcely mean (though that is the most obvious sense) that the 
head was empty—as that is inconsistent with the rest even of this splenetic 
delineation. If it was intended to insinuate that it was ready for the indis- 
criminate reception of anything which any one might choose to put into it, 
there could not be a more gross misconception; as we have no doubt Mr. 
Coleridge must often have sufficiently experienced. And by whom is this dis- 
covery, that Mackintosh’s conversation presented nothing that could be carried 
away, thus confidently announced? Why, by the very individual against whose 
own oracular and interminable talk the same complaint has been made, by 
friends and by foes, and with an unanimity unprecedented, for the last forty 
— The admiring, or rather idolizing nephew, who has lately put forth this 

opeful specimen of his relics, has recorded in the preface, that ‘ his conversa- 
tion at il times required attention ; and that the demand on the intellect of the 
hearer was often very great; and that, when he got into his “ huge circuit” and 
large illustrations, most people had lost him, and naturally enough supposed 
that he had lost himself.’ Nay, speaking to this very point, of the ease or dif- 
ficulty of ‘ carrying away’ any definite notions from what he said, the partial 
kinsman is pleased to inform us, that, with all his familiarity with the inspired 
style of his relative, he himself has often gone away, after listening to him for 
several delightful hours, with divers masses of reasoning in his head, but with- 
out being able to perceive what connexion they had with each other. ‘ In such 
cases,’ he adds, ‘I have mused, sometimes even for days afterwards, upon the 
words, till at length, spontaneously as it were, the fire would kindle,’ &c. &c: 
And this is the person who is pleased to denounce Sir James Mackintosh as an 
ordinary man; and especially to object to his conversation, that, though bril- 
liant and fluent, there was rarely anything in it which could be carried away! 

“ An attack so unjust and so arrogant leads naturally to comparisons, which it 
could be easy to follow out to the signal discomfiture of the party —- 
But, without going beyond what is thus forced upon our notice, we shall only 
say, that nothing could possibly set the work before us in so favourable a point 
of view, as a comparison between it and the volumes of ‘ Table Talk,’ to which 
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we have already made reference—unless, perhaps, it were the contrast of the 
two minds which are respectively portrayed in these publications. 

In these memorials of Sir James Mackintosh, we trace throughout the work- 
ings of a powerful and unclouded intellect, nourished by wholesome learning, 
raised and instructed by fearless though reverent questionings of the sages of 
other times (which is the permitted necromancy of the wise), exercised by free 
discussion with the most distinguished among the living, and made acquainted 
with its own strength and weakness, not only by a constant intercourse with 
other powerful minds, but by mixing, with energy and deliberation, in practical 
business and affairs; and here pouring itself out ina delightful miscellany of 
elegant criticism, original speculation, and profound practical suggestions on 
politics, religion, history, and all the greater and the lesser duties, the arts and 
the elegancies of life—all expressed with a beautiful clearness and tempered 
dignity — breathing the purest spirit of good-will to mankind—and brightened 
not merely by an ardent hope, but an assured faith, in their constant advance- 
ment in freedom, intelligence, and virtue. 

“On all these points, the ‘ Table Talk ’ of his poetical contemporary appears 
to us to present a most mortifying contrast; and to render back merely the 
image of a moody mind, incapable of mastering its own imaginings, and con- 
stantly seduced by them, or by a misdirected ambition, to attempt impracticable 
things :—naturally attracted by dim paradoxes rather than lucid truths, and 
preferring, for the most part, the obscure and neglected parts of learning to 
those that are useful and clear—marching, in short, at all times, under the 
exclusive guidance of the Pillar of Smoke—and, like the body of its original 
followers, wandering all his days in the desert, without ever coming in sight of 
the promised land. 

“ Consulting little at any time with anything but his own prejudices and 
fancies, he seems, in his later days, to have withdrawn altogether from the 
correction of equal minds; and to have nourished the assurance of his own 
infallibility, by delivering mystical oracles from his cloudy shrine, all day long, 
to a small set of disciples, to whom neither question nor interruption was 
allowed. The result of this necessarily was, an exacerbation of all the morbid 
tendencies of the mind; a daily increasing ignorance of the course of opinions 
and affairs in the world, and a proportional confidence in his own dogmas and 
dreams, which might have been aden at least, if not entirely subverted, by 
a closer contact with the general mass of intelligence. Unfortunately this 
unhealthful training (peculiarly unhealthful for such a constitution) produced 
not cpg | a great eruption of ridiculous blunders and pitiable prejudices, but 
seems at last to have brought on a confirmed and thoroughly diseased habit of 
uncharitableness, and misanthropic anticipations of corruption and misery 
throughout the civilized world. The indiscreet revelations of the work to which 
we have alluded have now brought to light instances, not only of intemperate 
abuse of men of the highest intellect and most unquestioned purity, but such 
predictions of evil from what the rest of the world has been contented to 
receive as improvements, and such suggestions of intolerant and tyrannical re- 
medies, asno man would believe could proceed from a cultivated intellect of the 
present age—if the early history of this particular intellect had not indicated 
an inherent aptitude for all extreme opinions,—and prepared us for the usual 
conversion of one extreme into another. 

“ And it is worth while to mark here, also, and in respect merely of con- 
sistency and ultimate authority with mankind, the advantage which a sober 
and well-regulated understanding will always have over one which claims to be 
above ordinances: and, trusting either to an erroneous opinion of its own 
strength, or even to a true sense of it, gives itself up to its first strong impres- 
sion, and sets at defiance all other reason and authority. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh had, in his youth, as much ambition and as much consciousness of power 
as Mr. Coleridge could have: but the utmost extent of his early aberrations (in 
his Vindicie Gallice) was an over-estimate of the probabilities of good from a 
revolution of violence ; and a much greater under-estimate of the mischiefs 
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with which such experiments are sure to be attended, and the value of settled 
institutions and long familiar forms. Yet, though in his philanthropic enthu- 
siasm he did miscalculate the relative value of these opposite forces (and 
speedily admitted and rectified the error), he never for an instant disputed the 
existence of both elements in the equation, or affected to throw a douht upon 
any of the great principles on which civil society reposes. On the contrary, 
in his earliest as well as his latest writings, he pointed steadily to the great 
institutions of Property and Marriage, and to the necessary authority of Law 
and Religion, as essential to the being of a state, and the well-being of any 
human society. It followed, therefore, that when disappointed in his too san- 
guine expectations from the French Revolution, he had nothing to retract in 
the substance and scope of his opinions ; and merely tempering their announce- 
ment, with the gravity and caution of maturer years, he gave them out again 
in his later days to the world, with the menienel authority of a whole life 
of consistency and study. At no period of that life, did he fail to assert the 
right of the people to political and religious freedom : and to the protection of 
just and equal laws, enacted by representatives truly chosen by themselves: 
and he never uttered a syllable that could be construed into an approval, or 
even an acquiescence in persecution and intolerance ; or in the maintenance of 
authority for any other purpose than to give effect to the enlightened and deli- 
berate will of the community. To enforce these doctrines his whole life was 
devoted ; and though not permitted to complete either of the great works he 
had projected, he was enabled to finish detached portions of each, sufficient not 
only fully to develope his principles, but to give a clear view of the whole 
design, and to put it in the power of any succeeding artist to proceed with the 
execution. Look now upon the other side of the parallel. 

“ Mr. Coleridge, too, was an early and most ardent admirer of the French 
Revolution ; but the fruits of that admiration in him were, not a reasoned and 
statesmanlike apology for some of its faults and excesses, but a resolution to 
advance the regeneration of mankind at a still quicker rate, by setting before 
their eyes the pattern of a yet more exquisite form of society! And, accord- 
ingly, when a full-grown man, he actually gave into, if he did not originate, 
the scheme of what he and his friends called a Pantisocracy—a form of society 
in which there was to be neither law nor government, neither priest, judge, 
nor magistrate—in which all property was to be in common, and every man 
left to act upon his own sense of duty and affection. 

“ This fact is enough:—And whether he afterwards passed through the 
stages of a Jacobin, which he seems to deny—or a hot-headed Moravian, 
which he seems to admit,—is really of no consequence. The character of his 
understanding is se¢t/ed with all reasonable men: as well as the authority that 
is due to the anti-reform and anti-toleration maxims which he seems to have 
spent his latter years in venting. ‘Till we saw this posthumous publication, we 
had, to be sure, no conception of the extent to which these compensating 
maxims were carried; and we now think that few of the Conservatives (who 
were not originally Pantisocratists) will venture to adopt them. Not only is 
the Reform Bill denounced as the spawn of mere wickedness, injustice, and igno- 
rance ; and the reformed House of Commons as ‘ low, vulgar, meddling, and 
sneering at everything noble and refined,’ but the wise and the good, we are 
assured, will, in every country, ‘ speedily become disgusted with the represen- 
tative form of government, brutalized as it is by the predominance of democracy, 
in England, France, and Belgium!’ And then the remedy is, that they will 
recur to a new, though, we confess, not very comprehensible form of ‘ pure 
monarchy, in which the reason of the people shall become efficient in the 
apparent will of the king!’ Moreover, he is for a total dissolution of the 
union with Ireland, and its erection into a separate and independent kingdom. 
He is against Negro emancipation—sees no use in reducing taxation—and 
designates Malthus’s demonstration of a mere matter of fact by a redundant 
accumulation of evidence, by the polite and appropriate appellation of a ‘lie ;’ 
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and represents it as more disgraceful and abominable than anything that the 
weakness and wickedness of man have ever before given birth to. 

“Such as his temperance and candour are in politics, they are also in 
religion ; and recommended and excused by the same flagrant contradiction to 
his early tenets. Whether he ever was a proper Moravian or not, we care not 
to inquire. It is admitted, and even stated somewhat boastingly in this book, 
that he was a bold dissenter from the Church. He thanks Heaven, indeed, that 
he ‘ had gone much farther than the Unitarians!’ And to make his boldness 
still more engaging, he had gone these lengths, not only against the authority 
of our Doctors, but against the clear and admitted doctrine and teaching of the 
Apostles themselves! ‘ What care I,’ I said, ‘ for the Platonisms of John, or 
the Rabbinisms of Paul? My conscience revolts !—That was the ground of my 
Unitarianism.’ And by and by, this infallible and oracular person does not 
hesitate to declare, that others, indeed, may do as they choose, but he, for 
his part, can never allow that Unitarians are Christians! and, giving no credit 
for ‘ revolting consciences’ to any one but himself, charges all Dissenters in 
the lump with hating the Church much more than they love religion—is furious 
against the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,—and at last actually, and in good set terms, denies that any Dissenter has a 
right to toleration ! and, in perfect consistency, maintains that it is the duty of 
the magistrate to stop heresy and schism by persecution—if he only has reason 
to think that in this way the evil may be arrested; adding, by way of example, 
that he would be ready ‘to ship off—any where,’ any missionaries who might 
attempt to disturb the undoubting Lutheranism of certain exemplary Nor- 
wegians, whom he takes under his special protection. 

‘“* We are tempted to say more; but we desist ; and shall pursue this parallel 
no farther. Perhaps we have already been betrayed into feelings and expres- 
sions that may be objected to. We should be sorry if this could be done justly. 
But we do not question Mr. Coleridge's sincerity. We admit, too, that he was 
a man of much poetical sensibility, and had visions of intellectual sublimity, 
and glimpses of comprehensive truths, which he could neither reduce into 
order nor combine into system. But out of poetry and metaphysics, we think 
he was nothing ; and eminently disqualified, not only by the defects, but by the 
best = of his genius, as well as by his temper and habits, for forming any 
sound judgment on the business and affairs of our actual world.” — Vol. iv. 
pp. 520—527. 


We think Lord Jeffrey was far more excusable in first writing 
than he is now in re-publishing this passage. When it first 
appeared, the loss of Mackintosh to his friends was not many 
years less recent than that of Coleridge to his. He must, 
moreover, be excused for then resenting with needless warmth a 
derogatory estimate of the man, who was at once the great Whig 
intellectual idol, and we believe his own admired and beloved 
friend ; and though his own recollections of the poet can hardly be 
favourable,* we think he might have paused in the present case 
before repeating his attack, and might have meditated on its ex- 
ceeding unfairness, as well as the extent to which it was uncalled 
for. By way of example of the former fault, take one speci- 





* Those derived from their interview at Keswick, in connexion with the facts of 
which Lord Jeffrey afterwards gained as great an advantage over Coleridge, as ever 
was gained on a question of facts by one man over another. We commend, how- 
ever, the good feeling, which we doubt not contributed to banish from this collection 
the review of the Biographia Literaria, supposing that to have come from Lord 
Jeffrey’s pen. 
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men—a pretty fair specimen by the way—of the Jeffrey notion of 
what is just and right in adverse criticism. Coleridge “at last 
actually, and in good set terms, denies that any dissenter has a right 
to toleration ! and in perfect consistency, maintains that it is the 
duty of the magistrate to stop heresy and schism by persecution— 
if he only has reason to think that in this way the evil will be 
arrested, adding, by way of example, that he would be ready ‘to 
ship off —anywhere, any missionaries who might attempt to dis- 
turb the undoubting Lutheranism of certain exemplary Nor- 
wegians, whom he takes under his special protection.’” 

Certain exemplary Norwegians! Whom he takes under his 
special protection! What a funny air does this way of putting 
it give to the passage supposed to be cited ;—cited, too, not from a 
treatise sanctioned or deliberately given to the world by its 
author, but from the reminiscences of a great man’s Zable-talk. 
Now, we will, by the aid of an imperfect recollection, not having 
the volumes before us at present, give what we conceive to be 
the substance of what Coleridge really said. 

If we remember aright, he spoke of the practical necessity for 
toleration in modern England, as something felt to be axiomatic on 
all sides; and yet when one begins to think about it, singularly dif- 
ficult in theory,—of the doubt which might attach to what is taken 
for granted to be the dissenter’s right to it on general constitu- 
tional grounds, irrespectively, of course, of the Toleration Act. 
He then says, that, though practically an advocate of toleration in 
England and countries similarly situated, he might be very much 
disposed to “ship off” any disturber of religion among a people 
like the Norwegians, who are united in a faith and practice, right 
at least relatively, to the supposed disturber. Now, if Lord 
Jeffrey can see no difficulty here, if the case supposed be per- 
fectly clear to him, he must excuse our saying that it is 
because he has never really estimated the several bearings of the 
subject. 

But we must hasten to aclose. Mr. Macaulay’s contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review have, as we need scarcely say, a far 
higher literary value than Lord Jeffrey’s; but by the time that 
the former gentleman got access to that Review, it had ceased to 
have any national character, whole numbers being written, quite 
as probably in England as in Scotland. About Mr. Macaulay, 
whether we look at his birth, education, acquirements, or cast 
of thought, there is obviously. nothing Scotch save the name. 
We may, therefore, stop at this point of our reviewing labours, 
and ask in what the intellectual life of Scotland either has con- 
sisted, or is likely ever to consist ? 

Its past character, has, in every important point of view, been 
deplorable enough ; but is it likely to be better hereafter? We 
fear not, except as regards one ground of uncertain hope. At 
present, we fear that Scotland is undergoing a steady process of 

NO, XXXIX.—N. 8. 3A 
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deterioration and vulgarization. The coterie of Lord Jeffrey 
was a refined and brilliant one—that which dispossessed it, the 
school of our princely friend, Christopher North, though very 
superior in its literature, was too eccentric, to say the least, to 
guide the national mind. Is there any third one at present 
worth naming? Is there any refining, humanizing influence at 
this moment at work in Scotland? ‘There is a spread of pre- 
judice and vulgarity—a Yankee state of matters—fearfully on 
the increase there; but we could look at such a state of matters 
in the face, frightful though it be, were we sure that there were 
opposing powers in operation. But the aspect of Scotland is not 
encouraging. Year by year does the past seem to get more ob- 
literated there. Year by year does a mere mechanical progress 
gain ground over the nt civilization of ceremony and obser- 
vance, and fierce passions grow in ever-increasing strength, 
without any venerable objects to check, and soften, and raise and 
purify them. This people seems unable to keep the little that is 
fine in art which it had spared to itself in the hour of its madness. 
The venerable minster of Glasgow, the only complete one left 
in Scotland, except that of Kirkwall, is now propped up along 
the north-side; and so unable has that wealthy Presbyterian 
city proved itself to preserve its grandest ornament, that, if it 
remains much longer in their hands, this beautiful and very 
peculiar structure must perish.* 

In so dark a time, we must turn to the Church: she alone can 
preserve Scotland from passing into an altogether éron age. 
She is now preparing for herself a college. Let her remember 
all her functions ; let her betake herself to the sedulous cultiva- 
tion of whatsoever things are lovely and of good report; let her 
en over the minds as well as the consciences of her children; 

et her draw out their faculties; let her get ready (for it will 


soon be her task) to cultivate that national character which, amid 
the wreck of all else, remains —_ and ineradicable in Scotland ; 


and she may yet become the mother of a literature and a school 

of sentiment as well as of practice, as superior to all which that 

country has hitherto known, as are her divine character and 

universal aim, to the human origin and narrow scope of the 

_ which has too long usurped her place and obscured her 
aims, 





* We believe that what is called the Residuary Establishment, finds liberal town- 
counsellors not over-willing to support all the kirks now thrown on their hands, 
maintained as those in towns are by pew-rents, which do not appear to be sufficiently 
forthcoming. Might not wealthy Churchmen bide their time, seize the favourable 
opportunity for purchasing what was the cathedral of Glasgow, on such terms as 
shall make both buyers and sellers willing to obtain the necessary parliamentary 
sanction, and thus restore a noble temple to a body, from which it should never have 
been taken, and which, unlike its present sectarian usurpers, would, we trust, know 
both how to maintain and how to use it? 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Uber das verhiiltniss der Bischéflichen hirche von England zu 
der urspringlichen Apostolischen. Von M. Cuiesus, Licent. d. 
Theologie, Fc. Leipzig, 1842. 


Die Zustinde der Anglicanischen kirche, mit besonderer Beriichsich- 
tigung der Verfassung und des Cultus. Von HERMANN F. Unpen, 
Candidat des Predigtamts. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1843. 


THERE is no lack of tokens of a movement of the powers of the 
mind in the generation in which we live toward the work which all 
good Christians believe that the Author of the Gospel left behind him 
upon earth. It is impossible to accuse this generation of apathy and 
inactivity ; and, however justly Mr. Uhden may characterise the past 
century as a time of universal torpor, and forgetfulness of the terrible 
issue of all human action, which the Gospel foretels will be consum- 
mated by the powers that obey God in another world, it would be 
clearly unjust to bring such a charge against this present generation. 
We have clearly made a step towards an earnest and thoughtful. 
anxiety for the things of the world to come. We have begun to be 
concerned about the issue there promised, to the different schemes and 
efforts which we observe to be now making here. In some wonderful 
manner the idea of a day of reckoning, a literal tribunal, a judge, an 
inquiry, and a sentence, has stolen over the mind of the English 
nation, and has found a resting-place in the hearts and thoughts of 
many amongst us; who, by their possession of those worldly advan- 
tages, would at another time have been thought above the reach 
of notions so superfluous, or at least so unwelcome. Let it, then, be 
understood that all that is said, talked, written, and controverted 
upon questions which either draw their interest out of the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, or affect the Church which He has left upon earth, 
is something more than a mere caprice of the human mind, wandering 
in the wilderness, and fixing its gaze upon Mount Sinai, only because 
it is tired of Mount Hymettus, and is tempted to go a honey-gathering 
in some fresh region. The heart of man is the same on the whole, 
and the Revelation of Jesus Christ is certainly the same to-day, 
yesterday, and for ever ; and though to speak of one time as a time 
of religious indifference, and another as a time of religious activity, 
is so far an ex cathedrd judgment, upon which but little real depen- 
dence is to be placed. The , oe would say, “‘ judge nothing before 
the time,” yet the acts and the conduct of any people undoubtedly 
afford materials for the formation of a judgment approximating to the 
truth, as far as truth is required for practical purposes, provided the 
person taking the office of judge upon himself be careful to look well 
and patiently below the surface, and, above all, see that he brings an 
unbiassed and an unwarped discernment to the task. Upon this score, 
as will appear by and by, we have less fault to find with Mr. Uhden 
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than primd facie could be expected in the case of a German theolo- 
gical student, brought up in the hot-bed of mere intellectual theology, 
and writing, as most German authors lave now for some years 
accustomed themselves to write, without any clear practical object in 
view. As for Mr. Chlebus, we are at a loss to know what possible 
end the author could have intended his pamphlet to serve; and, with 
all the kind feeling which is due to a foreigner, and to one who takes 
up so important a subject, the perusal still leaves us in the dark. 
‘* What meaneth this great display of knowledge and discernment ?” 
Good sir, whom are you labouring to persuade? and what is the 
particular line of thought which you seek to reeommend?—Like the 
Barmecide’s entertainment, the table is decked out with its garniture 
of plates, couches, and carpets, and an endeavouring entertainer would 
have all his guests believe that he has nobly provided for their satis- 
faction, but, when it comes to the question of literal viands, he leaves 
us most cruelly in the dark; where they are to be found, and at what 
hour of the feast he will please to order them to be brought in. 
Perhaps, however, we are throwing away time and space even in this 
passing notice upon a publication, the chief characteristic of which 
seems to be its off-hand exhibition of superficial research, the more to 
be regretted, for the author’s sake, from the miserably low estimate he 
must needs have formed of the sacred character and deep interest of 
the subject he has so lightly approached. 

We have now introduced our two authors, chiefly, as probable 
samples of a class hereafter to become more and more numerous, in 
proportion to the increasing intercourse between our own nation and 
the cultivated portion of northern Germany ; and before we lay before 
our readers any portion of their labour, it may be desirable to say a 
few words upon the nature of the circumstances under which the 
Protestant of Germany is compelled to form his views of religion. 

Professor Mohler has well remarked, in his singularly lucid inves- 
tigation of the heterogeneous religious associations which issued out 
of the convulsion that attended the Reformation, that the grand 
dilemma into which its leaders came, was felt to be; how to provide 
for the authority of the Teacherhood that was to stand in the place of 
the Apostolic Ministry which they removed. They tried various 
pleas, such as the utility of the public preaching of the word of God, 
and the expediency and propriety of maintaining order, and providing 
for the service of the houses of God (which were retained, notwith- 
standing that the liturgy that had been before connected with them was 
banished). Yet, if it were lawful to cast out an Apostolic succession 
of ministers, and to discard their ritual, it was not less lawful for all 
who desired to reject that which came in their place; and to sct up, 
as soon as ever they had a mind, some rival something more in 
unison with their individual taste: Luther and those who succeeded 
laboured strenuously to deter from all such attempts, and to support 
the authority of the ministrations which they were the means of 
forming ; but the only one ground which can maintain the minister 
of religion—“ the power and commission of Almighty God,”—they did 
not dare to claim for their institutions, except upon such weak and 
vague grounds as threw the claim open to all others whatsoever.: 
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The Apostolic power, conveyed by the laying-on of the hands of the 
Bishop, they could not appeal to; they had put asunder what God 
had joined together, and their self-formed ministry proved unable to 
stand the test of time.—It was subject to the denunciation of the 
Prophet, (Isaiah viii.) ‘‘ Associate yourselves, oh ye people, and ye 
shall be broken in pieces ; take counsel together and it shall come to 
nought ; speak the word and it shall not stand, for God is with us.” 
What more, it may have been thought, can be wanting according to 
the best human foresight? Here is the glorious light of the Reforma- 
tion, the pure evangelical truth of the Scriptures, proclaimed and set 
forth by men earnest in their work, who have braved great personal 
dangers for the sake of their belief. What more can be desired ? 
Yet something more was wanting, as the sequel has shown; and that 
was, that, however pure the truth may have been, however earnest 
the intention, however irreproachable the object, it was still incom- 
patible with the glory and honour of Almighty God that men should 
associate themselves to do these things. Almighty God has decreed 
that what He does, that shall stand,—and that what men associate 
themselves to do, shall not stand; and therefore it is that for the 
three hundred years that have passed since the days of Luther, 
the associations which he and his friends formed to maintain the 
purity of the Gospel, as they thought, have been growing worse and 
worse; and it needs no more than a superficial acquaintance with the 
actual state of society, as it has grown up, and now is, in Northern 
Germany, under the influence of these associations and their innume- 
rable subdivisions, to have abundant proof, that, though they may 
have spoken the Word, yet that it has not stood, and that, though they 
may have taxed human efforts to the utmost to maintain their cause, 
yet that their cause has failed. Theology has fallen in the hands of 
these associations: in one point of view, into a mere quagmire of the 
intellect, and in another, into a profession that is recruited from the 
refuse of the people. So that with the exception of one or two 
individuals remarkable for their sagacity, the reputation of a theolo- 
gian holds the lowest rank in Protestant Germany; and it is not 
beyond the truth to say, that, putting the talent and qualifications of 
individuals aside, and the plain, humble, and praiseworthy zeal of 
some few of the country ministers, the whole body of German 
religious teachers are held in the meanest estimation by the people 
at large. So true is Professor Mohler’s observation, that the doctrine 
of Luther was equal to the task of destroying the fabric of spiritual 
allegiance to the existing Church, but it could not compass the build- 
ing up a new Church in its place. 

It would be foreign to our object to make any allusion to the 
existing state of the particular religious association of which Mr, 
Uhden is a member. What we have said belongs to our subject, as 
an explanation of the fact, Why a foreigner should take such an 
interest in exhibiting the different parties and rival interests actively 
at work in the bosom of the Anglican communion. The very atmo- 
sphere that a Protestant German student of Theology breathes from 
his birth, is party spirit; the gymnasium where his boyhood is passed 
is full of it, the university where he attends his theological course is 
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literally nothing else ; his society is nothing but disputation ; his home 
in most cases an irreligious one; his notion of the pulpit is that of a 
mere place of vent for his laboriously-acquired knowledge. From his 
earliest days his ideas upon religion are trained in the confused 
spectacle of discordant thought and principle, which is ever before his 
eyes ; how, therefore, can such a training have any tendency to place 
before the conscience of a mortal man the conviction that he is, or is 
to be, the servant of the Almighty Ruler of the kingdoms of the 
world; and that his work is to be the building up, the training, the 
teaching, the ministering in the things of God unto a divine society, 
the fundamental principle of which is, that the association is the work 
of God, the only reason entitling him to think that what he may say 
or do, in the province of Theology, will have any issue for good, being 
the assurance that he has a commission from the Almighty God, 
which all men will recognize, to speak and preach and labour in His 
vineyard? It is manifest that the Protestant German theologian’s 
idea of Theology, and its application to the wants of human society, is 
immeasurably far from such a view as this. He looks upon Theology 
as the science of a revelation, a province subject to the powers of the 
human intellect, like chemistry, or geology, in which truth is to be 
attained in the Baconian way, by the multitude of inductions. He 
looks upon mankind precisely as a heathen philosopher would, that 
though in general they are incapable of going deep into the subject, 
and on that account less deserving of attention than if they were 
better judges, yet as this cannot be helped, the materials for disciples 
and followers must be taken as they are, and the best must be made 
of them. We mean, this is the view of what the abstract German 
theologian would be in whom the tendencies of their system should 
be fully developed ; of course it is not ventured to be asserted that the 
better feelings of the human heart are always so effectually rooted out 
that such a scientific monster of Theology, is a phenomenon of com- 
mon occurrence; but such is the system ; and it will be borne in mind 
that out of this system Mr. Uhden, whom we judge to be a young 
man, from the title of his work, came to study and learn the actual 
working of the ministry and institutions of the English Church. 

It is obvious at first sight, that the main stumbling-block in the 
path of such an observer, who has throughout shown a patience of 
investigation and a dispassionate tone of judgment highly to be com- 
mended, would lie at once in the ociatigle of association peculiar to 
the body, the condition of which he came over to examine. Is the 
Anglican Church one of those associations which the movers of the 
great religious convulsions of the sixteenth century, formed for the 
purpose of maintaining and propagating what they considered to be 
the Evangelical religion of the Scriptures? or is she part of the 
Catholic kingdom of Jesus Christ, associated by the power and Spirit 
of God to protect and propagate what the Apostles delivered as the 
faith committed to the Saints? The Anglican Church, as a living 
fact, is a corporate body possessed of sufficient visibility and sufficient 
distinctiveness of constitution and practical energy, to induce a student 
of no ordinary discernment and power of observation, to quit his own 
country, to acquire a strange language, and, having acquired it, 
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patiently to accumulate the various details, not only of the actual state 
of this Church, but also of her past history and fortunes; and withal, 
he has thought it worth while to obtain an accurate and minute 
account of many portions of her legal and canonical constitution, such 
as is possessed by few of her own members; this looks little like an 
impression on the author’s mind, of the invisibility of the Anglican 
Church. It may be a matter of some wonder, then, that an observer 
who has taken such praiseworthy pains in the execution of his task, 
should stumble over the very question, which is the most momentous 
of all, and which is, in fact, that very one from which the whole 
investigation derives whatever value and importance it may possess. 

It is, as was before hinted, inconsistent with the supremacy and 
majesty of Almighty God, that any corporate body, the principle of 
whose association is founded by human contrivance only, should long 
continue together, Virtue and sanctity alone enable men to act 
together, and these qualities are the work of God in his new creation. 
It is the nature of all human beings to prey upon each other like 
wolves, until God has been pleased to cleanse them and give them a 
different mind ; and, in whatsoever society they are p!aced, it is their 
nature to seek to destroy, mutilate, disorder, and to dissolve that 
society, unless God work a miracle upon them and give them the 
heart and mind to seek instead to build it up and to join it together. 
The reason why Nineveh, Babylon, Persia, and Greece—which are 
tolerable specimens of vast associations of mankind—have been broken 
in pieces, is simply that God had no motive of His own glory to 
interpose, and therefore suffered human wickedness to run its course; 
and it ran of itself to dissolution. One society only, of all the associa- 
tions of the earth, is secured from this inherent tendency to dissolution, 
but the price that is paid for this protection, is the giving over into 
the hands of God the principle and work of the association; and God, 
Who is a jealous God, Who has made all things for His own will and 
pleasure, and Who has placed before Himself His own glory, 
as the end for which He suffers this world to prolong its existence 
in the midst of the universal wreck of all human associations whatso- 
ever, is pleased to preserve one society whole and compact in the 
world; because the members of this society ascribe to Him the glory 
of the work of their association. This society is the Catholic Church, 
and the instrument of its association is the sacrament of baptism, 
which joins the person receiving it to the mystical body of the in- 
carnate Son of God,—and God, who is a jealous God, jealous of His 
own glory before the nations of the world, has hitherto, for eighteen 
hundred years, maintained this association in the world, and has not 
suffered it to be broken in pieces, because it ascribes its association to 
Him. All other associations whatsoever He disowns, and, although 
the design they propose be ever so praiseworthy, yet He brings them 
to nothing, because they do not manifest themselves in the earth as 
His work. For the very reason that they presume to act of themselves, 
He allows them to run their own course; and this course is towards 
dissolution. 

Mr. Uhden opens his work by stating that the “* Anglican Church 
goes back to the Reformation as the occasion and ground of its 
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coming to life, but that it differs from all other associations which 
sprung up out of the Reformation, in the predominant consciousness 
of its continuity as a Christian Church, as shown by the effort to 
maintain even an external union with the visible Church.” A con- 
fused and indeterminate statement, certainly, but made, it would 
appear, on purpose to slur over the real difficulty. Is this conscious- 
ness of continuity a well-founded one? The fact that an Anglican 
Church could come to life at the Reformation, and yet possess a con- 
sciousness of her continuity, is a description of something so wonder- 
ful, that, though it might be a matter of less surprise, were it known 
to come from the other side of St. George’s Channel; but in the 
thoughtful and well-considered work of a German scholar, and at the 
very outset too, and, as it were, a sample of the whole investigation ! 
We own we are a little surprised that the genius of Green Erin should 
have so effectually migrated as to find an abode in the far-famed city 
of inte!ligence—the philosophical Berlin. This, however, is the real 
difficulty : the Anglican Church, whatever her present state may be, 
has a deep, unextinguishable sense of her continuity; that she isa 
living part of that vast Christian society who have the mark of the 
finger of God upon them, and whose vocation upon earth is to set 
forth the glory and honour of Almighty God, Who hath chosen her 
for this very end. How can sucha conviction admit of any reconci- 
liation with the notion of a matter-of-fact birth at the time of the 
Reformation! The contradiction is plain; yet it is only as one of the 
daughters of the Reformation, in common with the production of a 
similar birth, that the theologians of Germany can take any interest 
in the Anglican Church. They seem to have been themselves 
awakened at some sound or cry of the bridegroom’s coming, and 
finding the oil in the lamps of their discordant societies—which they 
persevere to call by the name of Churches—to beall but spent, like 
persons beginning to see themselves in a bad plight, they cast about 
for help, and seeing the Anglican Church in apparent force, they 
come over to her, and show symptoms as if they were inclined to say, 
Good Sister of the Reformation, for sisterhood’s sake, give us of 
your oil, for our lamps are going out. It is well known to be matter 
of grave consideration in the cabinet, as in the consistorial bench, 
of Prussia, that the Protestant multitude of Germany has lost all 
unity of thought and affection ; that they are in a state incapable of 
reconciliation by legislation; that the study of Theology does but 
promise to add fresh materials of discord; that the liturgic life and 
ritual habits of the people have sunk far below the measure of even 
Pagan worship in the times of the Roman Republic; nay, have almost 
ceased to exist at all, so that any revival of individual zeal does but bid 
fair to increase the existing confusion, until it should be ascertained 
in what path zeal, if revived, might safely and beneficially advance. 
Thoughts of this nature beginning to operate in a cabinet, which has 
for many years placed its confidence in the strength of its power and 
apparatus of war, have been the occasion of such visits to England 
as that of Mr. Uhden, and the evident intention has been to discover, 
if possible, with a view to adoption, some remedy for the religious 
evils of Protestant Germany ; to ascertain, in short, where the great 
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strength of the Anglican Church lies, in virtue of which, notwithstand- 
ing her many grievous defects, she is still continued a visible corporate 
body, impressed with the consciousness of her own unity and her 
continuity. 

This cannot be regarded otherwise than as a mark of praiseworthy 
care on the part of German statesmen.—Yet how such investigations 
as these of Mr, Uhden are to minister a remedy to the wa, it is 
impossible to see. That very thing in which the strength of the 
Anglican branch of the Church does lie, has been entirely overlooked ; 
as if it were of no sort of importance to the existence and permanence 
of a corporate body, that the work of its association should be the 
work of God, and the honour and glory of the Almighty God of the 
Universe should be at stake, in the eyes of the nations of the earth, 
that His work should be found such as to last. The Church, in the 
eyes of Mr. Uhden, is a mere Society for Propagating the Gospel at 
Home, and he accounts it to differ from other societies only in the 
circumstance of the subject it takes in hand, and as a society to be 
upon a par with any other society ; for example, that for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, or for the Suppression of Mendicity or Cruelty 
to Animals, or in fact any society. The Reformation, he would have 
to be the standard of what is meant by the Gospel, though Professor 
Mohler’s work has now made it evident that for any man who is in 
earnest, and who, as a Protestant, desires to gain some definite notion 
of the Gospel, to go to the time of the Reformation for a definite 
view is merely to go to a rudis indigestaque moles, of conflicting 
sentiment, on which the mind of the dove can find no rest for the 
sole of her foot. Yet, nevertheless, owing to the marvellous, inexpli- 
cable, and invincible attachment of the human intellect to the systems 
of its own creation, the era of Reformation, or, as in Germany it 
might be more truly called, the era of Rebellion against the Apostolic 
Succession, is clung to with the tenacity of drowning men catching 
at straws, as the standard of the truth of the Gospel of the Son of God. 
As long as this continues to be the case, Protestant Germany can 
never become other than she now is; for she hereby persists in dis- 
owning the one only power of God which He has given for the healing 
of the nations. 

This, however, is rather a digression from our subject. We shall 
now present our readers with the heads of the chapters in Mr. 
Uhden’s work, that they may form an opinion of the nature of his 
task. 

1st Chapter,—Characteristic of the Anglican Church; 2d. Of the 
Clergy, and the Constitution of the Church; 3d. Of the Parties 
within the Anglican Church; 4th. The Book of Common Prayer ; 
5th. Preaching and the Cure of Souls. 6th. Of the Outward Means 
at the disposal of the Church, and the New Churches that have been 
built. 7th. Religious Life and Morals. 8th. The Position of the 
Anglican Church towards sects of Dissenters. Appendix, containing 
various Documents of Interest. 

It will be easily perceived that titles similar to the above betoken 
a work of mere investigation, such as, were we to look for a parallel in 
heathen times, we should fix upon the narrative Herodotus has left 
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of his own inquiry and examination into the ecclesiastical system of 
Egypt, the comparison being entirely in favour of the heathen writer ; 
articularly the point which in the case of a professed Christian is the 
ess pardonable: we mean awe and veneration for the mysterious and 
sacred character of the subject under examination. The men of 
Bethshemesh looked into the ark of the Lord, and they were smitten— 
fifty thousand three score and ten men—a token that curiosity and an 
unchastised approach to learn the secrets of God should be an abiding 
abomination in His sight. Does not such a work as the one before us 
seem dangerously like an attempt on the part of its author to look into 
the ark of God, to search out the secret of the great strength of the 
ark ; to find out why it stands upright when the surrounding people 
see their religions totter and fall down; in fact, to learn and educe the 
secret of this from his investigation? Whether God will be pleased to 
suffer those to learn who draw nigh in this spirit is not for us to de- 
termine; the responsibility of the deed is before God to judge, who 
knows under what circumstances it was undertaken and finished. 

Yet we will, notwithstanding, say that we are not sorry to hear 
that it has been translated by a Mr. Humphrey, and published 
by Lover.* It is the privilege of the Christian to draw good out of 
evil. What can be more evil at first sight, than to see faithfully re- 
presented in the narrative of a foreigner, a minute account of the 
various factions which are at war in the city of God; and who are 
busy biting and devouring each other, and spending their precious 
time in strife and contention and every evil work, which they are 
called to spend, in doing the work of the Lord’s vineyard? Yet, if 
this be the melancholy fact, what can be more instructive to the mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church, in their several stations, than to find 
that a student from a foreign country has seen and discerned their un- 
christian disunions ; and has gone home to set before his countrymen 
a detailed narrative of the jealousies and dissensions, the animosities 
and unkind suspicions, which alienate Anglican Christians one from 
another, in such a manner, that if we should prove unable to blush 
for ourselves, there is little doubt they will blush for us; and will be 
sincerely ashamed for those, who, while their pretensions are so lofty, 
and are yet not wanting in actions so unbecoming, and in behaviour to- 
wards each other so little Christian? Viewed in this light, the third 
chapter of the book before us, overcharged as it is with the offen- 
sive details, and adopting and seeking to perpetuate the names and 
unauthorized watchwords of the day, in an almost gratuitously irre- 
verent and disrespectful manner, is most instructive to us as coming 
from a foreigner. It holds us faithfully up to ourselves,+ in a manner 
which no home production would be entitled to assume. It is a 





* Not that we intend the slightest commendation of the translation; a worse 
version we never saw of any foreign work ; it is disgraced by an offensive title, and 
notes, whose vulgarity is only equalled by their ignorance. And we quite regret to 
see Mr. Hatchard’s respectable name employed as a bait and make-weight to what 
is a mere bookselling speculation of the lowest class. 

+ Thus how startling ought it to be to find Mr. Uhden, of course only describing 
what he saw, gravely declare it to be “the usage of the English Church to sit during 
the prayers.” 
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proverbial saying, that listeners never hear anything good said of 
them ; yet listeners who have chanced to hear themselves spoken of 
have often felt the justice of what has been said come home to them, 
with a force and power that a formal — to task would in vain 
have sought to produce. Who, among such writers as ourselves, is 
entitled to take the English clergy or the English laity to task for 
the many grievous scandals with which the Church abounds? It is 
beyond our province. Natural modesty strongly points out, that to 
mourn in silence over the stains and blemishes of the fair and goodly 
inheritance of the Lord’s vineyard is more becoming a Christian 
than an unkind though zealous exposure of them to the eyes of the 
scorner and the infidel, with a view to the extorting their removal by 
clamour and outcry ; remedies in themselves worse than the evils they 
profess to seek to cure. 

Yet may we not quietly imbibe a lesson from the history and re- 
presentation which a German Protestant has drawn up with no incon- 
siderable care, of the state, prospects, and condition of the Anglican 
Church? If even one individual, here and there, should but ask 
himself, on rising from the perusal of this work,—Is this state of 
things, here described, becoming the city of God ?—something has 
been gained. And if he finds himself constrained in conscience to 
condemn many things, of the truth of which there is no little to doubt, 
then let him take courage: let him not shrink temperately to avow his 
disapprobation. We must see and know, rather we must be taught 
and learn to know, our failings and short-comings, before we can 
hope to take any step towards an amendment. How quiet, how 


unsuspected a means of gaining this most needful knowledge does this 


voice from Berlin, which we have been considering, afford us. We 
have all been nourished up in an atmosphere of empty and unmeaning 
and laudatory phrases, and have contracted a habit of believing them 
strictly applicable tothe Anglican Church ; and it is more easy and more 
natural to subside into a belief in the excellences of that which is very 
dear to us, than to be painfully alive to her defects and blemishes. 
And though we would most earnestly deprecate any approximation 
to the hateful sin of the wicked son, who could make it his boast 
that he had seen his parent’s nakedness; yet every day must make it 
more and more evident, that the hope of improvement in the actual 
condition of this our branch of Christ’s Church in the path of 
Catholic devotion, is much more bound up in individual readiness to 
acknowledge past error and neglect, than individuals are ready or 
disposed to believe. The individual must step forward in his sphere 
and vocation, and must, temperately and affectionately, disown the 
boastful titles, which have so long cheated us with the shadow, while 
they have kept back from us the substance, of excellence. The indi- 
vidual must not be afraid to own, that while the Church has boasted 
of her holding the seats of the Apostles in possession, she has not done 
their works; she has not fed the poor, clothed the naked, visited the 
sick, instructed the ignorant, reclaimed the rebellious and disobedient, 
in any manner or degree, compatible with her claim to be the Apo- 
stolic body, with a commission from the God of Heaven to discharge 
these duties. No, let not an individual among us be ashamed to con- 
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fess, that the poor have been consigned over to the forced arms of a 
legislative provision, the sick have been suffered to die unvisited, the 
ignorant have been left a prey to the emissaries of Satan, and the 
ministers of division; the rebellious and disobedient have been, and 
still are, suffered to run their course unchecked and unawed by any 
censure from those who profess to sit in the seat of him who de- 
livered the irreclaimable offender over to Satan, that he may learn not 
to blaspheme. Until the sense of these things presses upon the minds 
of the members of the Anglican Church with a burning sense of the in- 
herent shame that is contained in them, let our words be ever so enco- 
miastic in speaking ofour Church, weare not, as the peopleand vineyard 
of the Lord, in any real progress of amendment. Weare but carrying 
on and prolonging the old cheat, which has for so many years lulled 
the energies of our best members asleep; propping up the miserable 
notion that improvement was out of the question where perfection 
had been attained ; whereby we have made it most plain, that to be 
deceived into the notion of our own perfections has been the most effec- 
tual barrier to the removal of our real defects; and, in the multitude 
of self-congratulations, we have forgotten the scripture truth, that not 
he who commendeth himself is approved, but whom the Lord com- 
mendeth. 

Of the truth of these remarks we are very forcibly reminded in 
the circumstance that Mr. Uhden has twice noticed, that the Church 
has gone on for three hundred years to declare that a restoration of 
godly discipline is much to be wished for, without so much as making 
an effort to carry into effect that which she obviously so much ap- 
proves. Are we, then, so callous, that we can bear that a member 
of another nation should display this instance of the unfaithfulness of 
the Anglican ministry to the powers committed to them; and we 
continue without any sense of ) st at our inconsistency and neglect ? 
Jacob, on one occasion, when he reproved his sons, urged upon them 
the consequence of their misdeeds, that they should make his name 
to stink in the sight of the people of the land. Have we no sus- 
picion that our continued neglect of that godly discipline, which we 
declare to be so desirable, will make our name to stink in the sight 
of the people of the land? rather has it not already had this effect? 
and do not our parochial clergy know, from bitter experience, how 
much the neglect of this godly discipline has weakened their hands, and 
strengthened the hands of the wicked, that they should not turn from 
their evil ways and live? To what other purpose, also, do the services 
of the festivals, and the order for the fasts remain in the book of 
prayer, when it appears from Mr. Uhden’s report that their memory 
and observance has totally perished from the minds of the people ? 

In these and many other points of our plain and inexcusable neglect 
of duty, we must submit to be described faithfully, as we really are, 
by one of a strange communion; and happy will it be if the plain 
and circumstantial account which he has sought to give, become the 
means of awakening even one individual, who may contemplate the 
state of his Church, as here reflected in the mirror of a foreigner’s 
mind, to rouse himself to do his part at least to remove those ble- 
mishes and spots which dishonour the city of God. And happy will 
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it be for all those, before whom this work may come, if they will 
allow themselves to draw this benefit from it, and avoid the example 
of those people whom the prophet condemns ; to whom, though God 
would speak with another tongue, yet they would not hear. 


The Search after Proserpine ; and other Poems. By AUBREY DE 
Vere. Oxford: J. H. Parker. London: Rivingtons. 1848. 


THE interest with which we naturally greeted another volume by the 
author of “ The Waldenses” was a little damped on finding that it 
was not destined to give any indication of progress, the principal 
poem in the present collection having been written in 1840; and the 
others, either in the same year, or earlier; so that, instead of being 
essays subsequent to those by which he has won our attention, they 
are, probably, previous—and many of them considerably previous. 
If, then, Mr. de Vere’s first volume was youthful in all things,—its 
beauties, as well as its defects,—much more is his second. We have 
here less self-restraint, and more mimicry of others ; less discrimina- 
tion in the selection, and a more bewildering confusion of imagery ; 
in short, all the faults incident to boyish poetry, whatever be its power 
or promise. Still it is full of beauties of no common order; neither 
have we any right, because it does not answer a particular expectation, 
to be otherwise than thankful for so agreeable a recreation as it 
affords us. 

The poem from which the book takes its title, is a short lyric drama, 
founded on one of the most beautiful of all mythological legends. 
Mr. de Vere has adorned it with a profusion of song and imagery ; 
the latter painfully crowded, considering that it is often delicate and 
original. Human interest, of which the author has elsewhere shown 
so great a command, is obviously not to be looked for here; but, in 
those joyous moods, when we love to be dazzled by gorgeous hues, 
and to have our ears filled with ringing melodies, in the same moods 
as those in which we read Shelley, we shall often have recourse to 
‘The Search after Proserpine.” The blank verse dialogue bears but 
a small proportion to the lyrical, which is both natural to Mr. de 
Vere’s temperament as a poet, everything with him running into song, 
and suitable to the character of the poem. Of that blank verse we 
shall content ourselves at present with one very beautiful specimen. 
It is thus that Hermes encourages Ceres in her descent to the shades, 
whither her daughter has gone: 


HERMES. 


Not comfort only, 
Deep-bosomed Goddess, grave, and dulcet-voiced, 
But aid I bear: and need there is of both! 
Alone she sits beyond the utmost bound 
Of laughter from the Gods, or shaft Pheebean— 
And thou art justly restless for thine own. 
Hear then the ordinance of Jove—Descend! 
Yon rock shall like a billow arch thy way— 
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Descend into the Stygian waste: behold 

Once more thy tender daughter face to face: 

Kiss her once more: once more upon thy knee, 

And in thine arms possess her. This is much— 

Yet more: if seed not yet of flower or fruit 
Unblessed have touched her lips, henceforth and ever 
With thee she dwells in sweet society ! 

Descend ! the will of Jove, before thee running, 
Makes smooth thy path, and the Caducean charm 
Waved from this wand, around thy feet shall beckon 
A quire of bright Immortals fit to grace 

The steps of a departing Deity. 

Ethereal Seasons! from the snowy clouds, 

Your ambient nests on cold autumnal days, 

Hover once more about this spot: and ye 
Gitt-feathered Hours, at heaven’s wide gate for ever 
On broad and billowy wing suspense, the cord 

Aerial, that detains you, bursting, fly 

With unreverting faces to the earth, 

And breathe a sudden spring on valley and plain. 
And ye, infantine Zephyrs, on whose lips 

The Gods have breathed—thou, too, delight of Heaven, 
Iris! descend; and o’er the shadowy glen 

Thy many-coloured scarf from both thy hands 

Fling wide ; and cast the brightest of thy smiles 
Upon the head of this descending Power !”—Pp. 28, 29. 


This is followed by a Chorus, sustained in turns by the Hours, the 

Zephyrs, and the Nymphs of Sicily. 
(The Hours sing.) ANTISTROPHE. 
STROPHE. Our pinions mildly swaying 

A beam on Earth’s chill bosom With an undulating grace, 

Falls pointed ’mid her sleep ; We bid those airs go playing 
And leaf, and bud, and blossom, Over Earth’s beaming face ; 

Up from their dull trance leap: On the laurel banks new-flowered, 
That bright beam at Earth’s centre On the ridge of pine dew-showered, 
Hath found the mailed Winter, On every leaf and blade 

And touched his snow-cold lips ; That leaps on wings and all but sings 
Upon his breast that beam doth rest In sunshine or in shade! 

Sind Seet-Remne Sager tps. (Hours and Zephyrs sing together.) 

ANTISTROPHE. 

From deep grass gently heaving — 

Quick flowers in myriads rise, 
A wreath for Winter weaving— 

It falls below his eyes! 
His old grey beard it covers 
Like locks of mirthful lovers ; 

It makes him laugh with pride, 
As he a youth had grown in sooth 

And found a youthful Bride! 


Over the olives hovering, 
Brushing the myrtle bowers, 

Dark ground with blossoms covering, 
The Zephyrs and the Hours, 

With laugh and gentle mocking 

We play, the green boughs rocking, 
Above each other rolled 

From laurel leaf to laurel leaf, 


(The Zephyrs sing.) That sing like tongues of gold ! 
STROPHE. ANTISTROPHE. 


The bright-lipped waters troubling Now like birds fast- flitting 
Of the pure Olympian springs, On from bough to bough, 
We caught the airs up-bubbling, Like bees in sunshine knitting 
And stayed them with our wings ! Murmuring mazes now: 
From the beginning sealed, Parting oft—oft blending ; 
Like sweet thoughts unrevealed, And for ever sending 
Those airs till then lay hid; Spangled showers around ; 
Like odours barred in buds yet hard With eddying streams of scents and gleams, 
Or the eye beneath the lid. And deep Olympian sound! 
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(Sicilian Nymphs singing.) By hills their devious waters curbing— 
FIRST STROPHE. Airs ambrosial forth are swung 

Numbers softer than our own,| From boughs their crimson fruitage orbing— 

And in happier circle running, Iris, borne those airs among, 
Like Flora’s crown, or Venus’ zone, Flings o’er the dim wildernesses 

They are braiding in their cunning. Her illumed dishevelled tresses. 
All the God-thronged air is glowing 

With a ferment of delight ; , SECOND ANTISTROPHE. 
All the flowers in rapture blowing, 

Every moment swell more bright, Through a mist of sunny rays 
And higher round the pale stems clamber _ Gleam bright eyes and pinions shiver; 
In vermilion wreaths or amber. O’er the mountain’s breast of bays 

FIRST ANTISTROPHE. Panting dew-gems bask and quiver. 

Half in terror, half in plessare, All the Gods with silent greeting 


, In thi 
Little birds on warmed boughs waking, tics 7 2 lonely 
Launch abroad a rival measure, 8 


. , ; , Rich as Juno’s cabinet ; 
o one _ - we > ne *  Golden-domed, and golden-gated, 
’er the shadows little lights, = 
And o’er little lights a shadow, With sacred pleasures never sated. 


Bound along like gamesome sprites 
On the green waves of the meadow ; 
And new streams are up and boiling, A shadow from the shore 
And new insects round them coiling! Steals, and blots the brightness. 
SECOND STROPHE. Like children tired of play 
On one side a cedarn alley, The splendours melt away: 
On the other a myrrh brake, Trips by each elf—mark ! Iris’ self 
Downward streams the mystic valley, Dissolves in waning whiteness ! 
As flushed rivers their path take Pp. 29—33. 


Hush—wild song, no more! 
Nor dance of lyric lightness— 


We have no space to quote copiously from this interesting volume ; 
nor need we, for the purposes of criticism: the whole, both in merit 
and demerit, being of the same character as the “ Search after 
Proserpine.” Some strains, however, it contains of a higher mood, 
such as might well have appeared in the author’s former volume. Of 
these, the following extract, from a very fine poem on visiting Delphi, 
must suffice as a specimen : 


Were these but fancies? O’er the world they reared 
The only empire verily universal 

Founded by man—for Fancy heralds Thought ; 
Thought Act ; and nations Areas they Believe. 
Strong were such fancies,—strong not less than fair. 
The plant spontaneous of Society 

In Greece, by them with stellar power was dewed, 
And, nursed by their far influence, grew and flourished,— 
A state of order and fair fellowship, 

Man with man walking, not in barbarous sort 

His own prey finding, each, and his own God— 

A state of freedom, not by outward force 
Compressed, or ice-like knit by negatives ; 

A frank communion of deep thoughts with glad, 
Light cares with grave—a changeful melody, 
Varying each moment, yet in soul the same— 

A temple raised for beauty and defence— 

An armed dance held for a festival— 

A balanced scheme that gave each power a limit, 
Each toil acrown, and every art her Muse— 

O! frank and graceful life of Grecian years ! 
Whence came thy mode]? From the Grecian heaven ! 
The loves and wars of Gods, heir works and ways, 
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Their several spheres distinct yet interwoven, 

By Greece were copied on a lesser stage. 

Our thoughts soar high to light our paths on earth. 
Terrestrial circles from celestial take 

Their impress in man’s science. Stars unreached 
Our course o’er ocean guide. Orphean sounds 
The walls of cities raised—thus mythic bards 

For all the legislators legislated! 


Yet these were idols: such as worshipped these 
Were worshippers of idols. Holy and True! 
How many are there not idolators ? 

Traditions, Systems, Passion, Interest, Power— 
Are these not idols? Ay, the worst of idols ! 
Not that men worship these; but that before them 
Down-bent, we neither worship them, nor can 
Worship at all. Man’s spirit alone adores, 

And can adore but Spirit. What is not God, 
Howe’er our fears may crouch, or habit grovel, 
Or sensuous fancy dote, we worship not: 

Unless God look on man he cannot pray— 

Such is Idolatry’s masked Atheism ! 

—Yes, these were idols, for man made them idols. 
By acorrupt heart all things are corrupted, 
God's works alike or products of the mind. 

The Soul, insurgent ’gainst its Maker, lacks 

The strength its vassal powersto rule. The Will 
To blind Caprice grows subject : Reason, torn 
From Faith, becomes the Understanding’s slave ; 
And Passion’s self in Appetite is lost. 

Then Idols dominate—Despots by Self-will 

Set up, where Law and Faith alike are dead, 

To awe the anarchy of godless souls. 

Nought but a Worship, spiritual and pure, 
Profound, habitual, and disinterested, 

A true heart’s tribute to the God of Truth; 
From selfish red d, and so from sense 
Secured, though conversant with shapes of sense— 
Nought but such Worship, with spontaneous force 
From our whole Being equably ascending 

As odour from a flower or fount’s clear breath, 
Redeems us from Idolatry. In vain 

Are plausible appeals that deprecate 

Rites superstitious ; vain are words, though shrill 
With scorn—stark, pointed finger,—forehead ridged 
With blear-eyed Scepticism’s myriad wrinkles : 
Saintly we must be, or Idolatrous. 

After his image Man creates him Gods, 
Kneading the symbol (as a symbol holy 

And salutary) to a form compact 

With servile soul and mean mechanic hand— 
Thus to their native dust his Thoughts return, 
Abashed, and of mortality convinced. 





At Salem was the Law. The Holy Land 
Its orient terrace by the ocean reared, 
And thereon walked the Holy One, at cool 
Of the world’s morn: there visible state He kept. 
At Salem was the Law on stone inscribed; 
But over all the world, within man’s heart 
The unwritten Law abode, from the beginning 
Upon our nature stampt, nor wholly lost. 
en saw it, loved it, praised—and disobeyed. 
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Therefore the Conscience, whose applausive voice 
Their march triumphant should have led with joy 
To all perfection, from a desert pealed 

A dolorous note alone—“ Repent, repent; 

And men with song more flattering filled their ears. 
Yet still the undersong was holy! long 

(Though cast on days unblest, though sin-defiled,) 
The mind accepted, yea and the heart prized, 

That which the Will lacked strength to follow. Conscience 
(Her crown monarchal first, her fillet next, 
Snatched from her sacred brows) a minstrel’s wreath 
Assumed; and breathed in song her soul abroad : 
On outcast Duty’s grave she, with her tears, 

Dropt flowers funereal of surpassing beauty ; 

With Reason walked; the right path indicated, 
Though her imperative voice was heard no more. 
Nor spake in vain. ‘Though fallen, man was great, 
Remembering ancient greatness: Hymn and tale 
Held, each, some portion of dismembered Truth, 
Severely sung by Poets wise and brave. 

They sang of Justice, God’s great attribute, 

With tragic buskin, and a larger stride 

Following the fated victim step by step. 

They sang of Love crowning the toils of life: 

Of Joy they sang; for Joy, that gift divine, 

Primal and winged creature, with full breath 
Through all the elastic limbs of Grecian fable 
Poured her redundant life ; the noble language, 
Strong as the brazen clang of ringing arms, 

With resonance of liquid sounds enriching, 

Till soft the vowels grew as infants’ laughter 

That bubbling swells through springs of Paradise. 
Of heavenly Pity, Prophet-like they sang ; 

And, feeling after Good though finding not, 

Of Him that Good not yet in flesh revealed, 

By ceaseless vigils, tears, and lifted palms, 

And yearnings infinite and unrepressed, 

A separate and authentic witness bore. 

Thus was the End foreshewn. Thus Error’s “ cloud 
Turned forth its silver lining on the night.” 

Thus too—for us at least a precious gift, 

Dear for the lore it grasped, and, by its failings, 
Needful not less vain-glorious thoughts to chasten, 
Wisdom shone forth—but not for men unwise: 
Her beams but taint the dead. Man’s Guilt and Woe 
She proved—and her own Helplessness confessed. 
Such were her two great functions. Woe to those 
Who live with Art for Faith, and Bards for Priests ! 
These are supplanted: Sense their loftiest hopes 
Will sap; and Fiends usurp their oracles ! 


Olympian dreams, farewell! your spell is broken— 
I turn from you away. From Eros’ self, 

From heavenly Beauty on thy crystal brow, 
Uranian Venus, starred in gentlest light, 

From thee, Prometheus, chained on Caucasus, 
Io from thee, sad wanderer o’er the earth, 
From thee, great Hercules, the son of Heaven 
And of Humanity held long in pain; 

Heroic among men; by labours tried ; 
Descending to the Shades ; leading from thence 
The Lost; while infant still a serpent-slayer ; 
In death adread and mystic sacrifice— 
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From thee, more high than all, Phoebus Apollo ! 
Light of the world whose sacred beam, like words, 
Illustrated the forehead of the earth! 

Supreme of harmonists, whose song flowed forth 
Pure from that light; great slayer of the serpent 
That mocked thy Mother; master of that art 
Healing man’s ancient wound ; oracular : 
Secretly speaking wisdom to the just; 

Openly to the lost from lips unheeded 

Like thy Cassandra’s flinging it to waste— 
Pheebus Apollo! here at thy chief shrine 

From thee I turn; and stern confession make 
That not the meanest flower or weed yon ripple 
Casts at my feet, but holds a gift more precious 
Than all the Grecian Legends.—Pp. 84—89. 


Some of Mr. de Vere’s sonnets are good, but not proportionably 
so, we think, to his other verses; and he is most perversely partial to 
ending them with Alexandrines—and very serious disfigurements 
these are. 





The Report of the Chaplain [Mr.C. J. Daniel] of the Hackney Union is so 
much above the average of such accounts, that we have the greatest pleasure in 
acknowledging it. Because, perhaps, amongst those requiring the soundest 
judgment and the most delicate discretion, the office of workhouse chaplain is 
usually like that of the missionary—much in times past, but too much now— 
confided to the siftings of the Clergy. Ina sense of my and in ability, Mr. 


Daniel is a praiseworthy exception: it is comforting to find such men under- 
taking such responsibilities. We hope for better things in workhouses: the 
Bp. of Exeter is bringing the subject before parliament, and as it seems with 
success. 


Dr. Kalley and the Church in Madeira (Mackenzie) is, we believe, a reprint 
from the English Churchman furnished by a resident on the island, and con- 
tains a very sufficient refutation of the alleged “ spiritual tyranny” exercised 
against a mischievous and weak-headed person. 


Mr. Maitland, in reprinting the valuable series of papers which appeared 
some years ago in the British Magazine, under the title of ‘“‘ The Dark Ages,” 
(Rivingtons,) has — a preface of some twenty pages in reference to what 
has appeared in the Christian Remembrancer, upon the head of “ Revival of 
Conventual Institutions.” Mr. M. is opposed to the notion of such a revival 
under every modification. In many points, perhaps, we should, as he states 
or understands them, ourselves be disposed to agree with him. Our respected 
correspondent has scarcely done justice to his own proposal in introducing the 
term “conventual,” The monastic life without vows (as contemplated by him) 
is not a modification of what is usually understood by that expression, but 
something new and different, and, it may be, better; and it is certainly not de- 
sirable, for the sake of an inappropriate name, to revive ancient prejudices. It 
is the name alone, for example, which has provoked this protest from Mr. Mait- 
land. Willingly, therefore, would we give up the name, if that were all, but for 
the thing itself we believe that the Church has not at this time any one more 
urgent want. In other words, there are certain great ends of primary concern- 
ment, if not to our being, at least to our well-being as a Church, which can 
scarcely be accomplished in any other way than by bodies of men and women 
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living together in colleges or fraternities. Such are the training of priests and 
of schoolmasters, the perfect exhibition of the choral service, the visiting of the 
sick and poor in large towns by those holding the Church’s commission, the life 
of intercessory prayer, and other objects that might be named. We deeply 
regret to observe that Mr. Maitland has seemed to sanction the vulgar ridicule 
with which we had hoped he had no sympathy, in reference to a proposal 
which, we are bold to say, was made in the purest, and humblest, and most 
devoted spirit, and with the most unquestionable fidelity to the distinctive 
principles of our own Church. We always deplore anything like want of 
generosity—inability to make the smallest concession from the rigid formula 
of oo ideas—in those whom we have been wont to respect as masters 
in Israel. 


Having alluded to this temper, now so unhappily prevalent, we cannot for- 
bear a few words of comment upon the tone of the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal. 
The affairs of the Irish Church are wholly disregarded ; for example, but one 
notice, and that an unfavourable one, has been vouchsafed by the Editor, of 
the long and noble struggle which has been maintained by Dr. Boyton, Mr. 
Henn, and a few others in the diocese of Derry, against a detestable, persecu- 
ting spirit, worthy of the worst days of the Puritans. The British Critic and 
Mr. Newman have been for months the almost exclusive theme of this periodi- 
cal ; and the spirit displayed has been the malevolence of the Record, enhanced 
by the proverbial warmth of Irish feeling—and this from a professed advocate 
of high Church-principles ! 


We call attention to the “ Foundation Documents of Merton College,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Heywood of Manchester (Pickering). From these, it appears, 
that the object of Walter de Merton, in his foundation, was the training of 
secular priests for the service of the Church ; and yet we learn fro the Oxford 
Calendar, that there are more laymen on the list of his Fellows than in any 
other college in the University : yea, so far is theology from being studied, that 
not one of the Fellows appear to have proceeded in this faculty. It would be 
unjust, of course, to throw the responsibility of this grievous unfai:hfulness on 
any one generation of men ; but, surely, a great debt is owing by the college to 
the Church; and an effort ought to be made, from funds devised for this very 
purpose, to supply the existing lack of Clergy. It is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve, how strongly this publication shows, that any reform in the university 
system should be not in the direction of “ general education,” but to make the 
colleges more directly nurseries of the priesthood. ‘‘ It is certain (says Huber) 
that the colleges were not originally establishments for instruction. The Fellows 
had no other duties than those of religion prescribed by the college statutes, and 
those of study prescribed by the University.” And, again —“ Since the 
statutes nowhere lay upon the Fellows the duty of teaching, no evidence is 
needed to prove the assertion so often made, in modern times, that instruction 
was their original duty, and that the neglect of it in the present day is an 
abuse.” On the contrary, it appears to us incumbent on the colleges, if they 
choose to devote themselves to the useful and more profitable work of general 
education, that they should out of their funds endow certain seminaries of the 
priesthood, 


The Life of Lord St. Vincent, by Mr.J. S. Tucker, affords one of the strangest 
specimens of English composition that we ever remember to have met with. 

he author is unable to construct the very simplest sentence correctly ; and his 
other qualifications for a biographer appear scarcely of ahigher order. It is sad 
that the life of a really distinguished man should not have fallen into better 
chands. Any member of the family, possessing an ordinary degree of common 
sense, and a competent knowledge of the English grammar, and who had at 
heart the honour of his illustrious relative, and not the returns to be produced 
by two meagre octavo volumes, would have done a good deed in furnishing a 
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memoir of Lord St. Vincent. But these volumes are really a disgrace to the 
family, to the naval service, and the English language. 


A Letter to the Lady of the House, may be had at most of the respectable 
booksellers, (at least we picked it up at our publisher’s,) ready folded and en- 
veloped for the post; and we hardly know a more useful development of the 
penny-post system than for our readers to procure some copies, and circulate 
them largely in London, It is a very touching appeal from a lady to ladies, in 
behalf of the cruelty and oppression exercised— we trust unconsciously—by the 
higher and middle classes, towards the unhappy females employed as washer- 
woinen, charwomen, and daily needlewomen. The present movement in so many 
quarters towards popularizing the Church by protecting Christ’s poor, is among 
our happiest auguries. 


Mr. Isaac Taylor has at length brought his “ Ancient Christianity” to a close, 
winding it up with a“ Supplement, including Index, Table, &c.” (Jackson and 
Walford.) We have more than once had occasion to express our opinion of 
this work. Now that it is finished, we will say, once for all, that, in spite of 
some grievous blunders in fact, it is a very important book, making out a very 
strong case, presenting a view of sacred antiquity, which we have no doubt is 
the just one, when it is looked at from a certain standing ground. Ce n'est que 
le premier pas qui coute ; and, if people choose a sectarian standing ground, we 
have no doubt they will see the facts of Church-history pretty much as Mr. 
Taylor does. That gentleman has made his choice ; and on points subsequent 
to that choice, cannot, perhaps, on the whole be answered. His animadver- 
sions, however, in the present supplement, on the Anglican Calendar, cannot be 
allowed to escape so easily. We believe dissenting ignorance of the Church 
and the Prayer-book to be generally something far grosser than Churchmen are 
prepared for; Mr. Taylor would not like to shelter himself under such a 
plea; but if so, what other remains for him? and in what light, without any 
plea for such perversion of truth, would he have us regard him? 


The Rev. Mr. Cattermole, to whom society is indebted for that delightful 
miscellany— Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century,” has just published 
a larger, but on the whole, corresponding work, entitled, ‘‘ The Literature of 
the Church of England,” (Parker,) consisting of selections from our eminent 
divines of other days, “ with Memoirs of their Lives, and Historical Sketches 
of the Times in which they lived.” This is an excellent book for the library of 
the christian layman, being, from its smaller dimensions, more accessible, and 
though less full, yet more comprehensive, than the “ Christian Institutes” of 
Dr. Wordsworth, which were, we believe, designed, as they are beyond all doubt 
admirably adapted, for the same end. Mr. Cattermole seems, as far as we can 
judge, to be a man of much literary discernment, a fair amount of reading, and 
of moderate, though on the whole, orthodox views. We wish he had not fallen 
into the common error of deploring the ground taken, and the measures adopted 
by Laud. We think that, under God, he was the human instrument, not of 
overthrowing, but of preserving the Catholic Church in England. Instead of 
being the beaten man he is commonly regarded, we hold him to have proved, 
like other martyrs, eventually a victor. Imperfect as our Church still is, we 
are sure that the facts bear us out in attributing her consolidation to the great 
Prelate who shed his blood for her. Mr. Cattermole’s plan excluded, we pre- 
sume, such divines as had merely professional, and no literary merit; and, 
considering that the greatest have ever possessed abundance of both, we dare 
say his book loses little by the exclusion. But why, since he takes us into the 
last century, does he take Atterbury as its sole representative? The clear, 
manly grace of Waterland surely possesses literary merit; the prettinesses of 
the devout Horne often expand into beauties ; while Butler's two sermons on 
‘the Love of God,” wind up more sublimely than any with which we are ac- 
quainted. Indeed, much as has been said and written on Butler, we do not 
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think that it has been generally observed how full are his writings, as of wisdcm 
so of beauty. 


“ Horz Apocalyptice,” is the title of a Commentary on the Apocalypse, in 
three volumes, by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, (Seeley and Burnside.) It seems (for 
we have had no time as yet to master so considerable a work) the result of 
much research. We observe that the author’s general doctrine is Calvinistic. 


“ An Historical Account of the Church of St. Margaret, Stoke Golding, 
Leicestershire, by T. L. Walker, architect, of Nuneaton,” (Weale, High Holborn, ) 
is a very beautiful volume, on a very interesting subject. Mr. Walker seems 
to have the true spirit of a christian architect. Such monograms, to borrow a 
phrase from natural history, seem to us far more really serviceable than all the 
general dissertations of which amateurs at present are enjoying such an abund- 
ance. The present volume is illustrated by six plates. This rarely beautiful 
church now needs extensive repairs. We hope that Mr. W.’s labours will en- 
sure its receiving them. 


Mr. Wilkinson, late of Harrow, in a Farewell Sermon (Hatchard) tells us 
that “ there is no other test of atrue minister than true doctrine,” p.7. If this 
statement be sound, Mr. Wilkinson’s own position as “a minister” must be 
very questionable. 


Mr. Brock’s Sermon, (Seeley,) preached at the Christmas ordination of the 
Bp. of Winchester, is remarkable rather for the occasion on which it was deli- 
vered, and the station, that of Commissary for Guernsey, which the preacher 
holds, than for its theology, which is of the old Calvinian school of Davenant and 
Ussher. The Church not having censured her Bishops for such teaching, how- 
ever contrary to the analogy of faith and Catholic consent, individual clergymen 
cannot, or will not, consider themselves more tightly laced ; but, we doubt as well 
the charity as the discretion of taking the subject of mere personal assurance and 
private experience, as drawn from the common and most erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Romans vii. for this particular occasion. Mr. Brock must know—none 
better—that his view was never, and is not, held by the majority of our standard 
divines, which is not the highest of tests, but one sufficient for this purpose : 
and he must have known, too, that many of his hearers had been taught to 
repudiate this gloss, and also to love and revere (and this from “ personal ex- 
perience” too) certain parties whom he thought it decorous at such a time to 
misrepresent and to sneer at as mere formalists, &c. If any occasion requires 
a preacher to abstain from exasperating and harassing subjects, surely it is a 
“general ordination.” Why, then, with ingenious perversity, fix upon such a 
** still vexed” question as this particular one? We are glad to see an approxi- 
mation to an orthodox view of baptism in the appendix: but this also neutralized 
by that most strange figment of “absolute regeneration”—only in the “judgment 
of charity.” 1f Mr. Brock’s exercise of discipline—and his powers as Commissary 
are not inconsiderable—may be argued from his doctrine, we are not much sur- 
prised at the strange accounts which we hear of the state of the Church in the 
Channel Islands. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, 
AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


THE MONTHLY MEETING of this So- 
ciety was held at their chambers, in 
St. Martin’s-place, the Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair. There were also 
present the Bishops of Bangor, Llandaff, 
Norwich, Hereford, and Lichfield; the 
Revs. the Dean of Chichester, Dr, Spry, 
Dr. Shepherd, J. Jennings, H. H. Norris, 
B. Harrison; Messrs. F. H. Dickinson, 
M.P., Edward Baddeley, William Davis, 
Newell Connop, J. S. Salt, William Cot- 
ton. The reports of the sub-committees 
having been read by the Rev. Mr. Bowd- 
ler, the secretary, the meeting proceeded 
to examine the cases referred to their 
consideration, and finally voted grants 
of money towards building additional 
churches or chapels at Mowbray, and 
Causeway-head, in the parish of Holme- 
cultram, Cumberland; Barnard’s-green, 
in the parish of Great Malvern, Worces- 
tershire; Smallwood, in the parish of 
Astbury, Cheshire; Cookham-dean, in 


the parish of Cookham, Berks; St. 
Giles’s-in-the-fields, London ; and Long- 
ham, in the parish of Hampreston, 
Dorset ; towards enlarging by rebuilding 
the church at Bawdeswell, Norfolk ; and 
towards enlarging, or otherwise increasing 
the accommodation in the churches at 
Paulerspury, Northamptonshire ; Berrow, 
Somerset; Upton-cum-Chalvey, Bucks ; 
Emmanuel church, Bolton- - - Moors, 
Lancashire ; Monksilver, Somerset; St. 
Mary, Haverfordwest; and Kentish- 
town, parish of St. Pancras, London. 
The population of the parishes now 
assisted is 273,994 souls, and the accom- 
modation provided for them in forty 
churches and chapels is 40,824 sittings, 
of which 9,334 are free; by the erection 
of seven additional churches, the rebuild- 
ing of one existing church, and the en- 
largement, &c. of seven others, it is 
intended to add 4,333 seats to this in- 
sufficient provision of church-room, in- 
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cluding free sittings for 4,195 persons. 
It is worthy of remark, that in the present 
places of worship there has been hitherto 
accommodation for only one-seventh of 
the population, while the free seats have 
been in the proportion of one sitting for 
thirty persons; the latter will now be 
increased to the rate of one in twenty, 
Certificates of the completion of new 
churches, and the enlargement, &c., of 
existing churches in several parishes, 
were examined and approved, and orders 
were issued to the treasurer to pay the 
amount of the grant awarded in each 
case; the population of these parishes 
is 46,595 persons, for whom church ac- 
commodation to the extent of 4,684 sit- 
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tings only were provided previously to 
the execution of the works towards which 
the Society’s grants were voted, and in- 
cluding only 1,374 free sittings; 2,537 
seats are now added to that number, 2,157 
of which are free. Since the last meet- 
ing forms of application for aid from this 
Society have been issued to eighteen 
applicants to enable them to submit their 
cases to the consideration of the board, 
and five of these applications are for assist- 
ance towards building additional churches 
in populous places. The treasurer re- 
ported, that a legacy of 3001, free of 
duty, has been bequeathed to this Socicty 
bythe late Mr. James Hurst, of Stamford- 
baron, Northamptonshire, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Protestant Maniresto.-—[We 
have elsewhere (p. 302) called attention 
to the following melancholy document, 
and we have ventured, with all humility, 
to solicit the attention of our Bishops to 
it. If any of those who have signed, or 
may be disposed to sign it, should see 
these lines, we beg to remind such, that 
thus openly to avow the sentiments and 
doctrines contained in this manifesto, is 
in direct contravention to our formula- 
ries, and brings the offender not only 
under the liability of ecclesiastical and 
canonical censure, but within the penal- 
ties of the Acts of Uniformity, which are 
provided 1 Eliz. c. 2, against those who 
** preach or speak, or by other open words 
declare, anything in derogation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, or of any 
thing contained therein.—Ep. C. R.] 


DECLARATION OF MINISTERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
RESPECTING SEVERAL CONTROVERTED 
Trutus.—Having witnessed with grief 
the endeavours of some persons to unpro- 
testantize our Church,—for which end 
they reject the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone—deny that ungodly persons, 
if baptized, need to be regenerated—per- 
vert the meaning of the sacraments— 
change the ministry of the Gospel intoa 
priesthood—assert that those ministers 
who have not received episcopal ordina- 
tion are not true Ministers of Christ, and 
that their congregations form no part 
of the Church of Christ—make what 
they term the Catholic Church the au- 
thoritative interpreter of the Word of 
God, and thus seek to prevent each 
Christian from fulfilling his. indispen- 


sable duty to weigh and judge for himself 
the meaning of its language,—We, the 
undersigned Ministers and Members of 
the Church of England, feel ourselves 
obliged, by our fidelity to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by our regard to the Word of 
God, and by our wish to promote the 
welfare of our Church, publicly to pro- 
fess our belief of the following truths, 
which we are resolved, in dependence on 
the grace of God, to maintain and to 
disseminate according to our ability; in 
which defence of the Gospel, always 
important, and now rendered more ur- 
gently necessary by the progress of 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ doctrines, we earnestly 
invite the co-operation of all who value 
evangelical truth; 

I.—“ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation, so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required 
of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith.” (Art.6.) “ Itis 
not lawful for the Church to ordain any- 
thing that is contrary to God’s Word 
written, neither may it expound one 
place of Scripture so as to be repugnant 
to another.” (Art.20.) But general 
Councils and particular Churches, being 
liable to errors in matters of faith, as 
well as in the ceremonies which they 
establish (4rits. 21 and 19), they may be 
found to profess what cannot be proved 
by the Word of God, and to ordain what 
is contrary toit. Every Christian is 
therefore bound to examine and to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the Word of God 
for himself, in the use of all the aids 
within his reach, and to receive no doc- 


trine as the doctrine of Scripture unless 
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he sees it to be declared therein: other- 
wise he may receive error as truth upon 
a fallible authority, against the plain 
testimony of the Word of God. 

II.—Believers are accounted righteous 
before God only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and 
not for their own works and deservings 
(Art. 11). They are justified by the 
righteousness of Christ imputed to them, 
not by any inherent righteousness im- 
parted to them by the Spirit; and they 
are, from first to last, justified by faith 
alone without works : but as “‘good works 
do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively faith” (4Art.12); the faith which jus- 
tifiesis a faith which “ worketh by love.” 

I1I.—“ As the tree is known by its 
fruits, so is also the Holy Ghost. The 
fruits of the Holy Ghost .... are these: 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance,” “The Holy 
Ghost doth always declare himself by 
his fruitful and gracious gifts.” .... 
‘*Wheresoever ye find the spirit of arro- 
gance and pride, the spirit of envy, 
hatred, contention, &c. ... assure your- 
selves that there is the spirit of the Devil, 
and notof God”. . . “according to which 
tule, if any man live uprightly, of him 
it may be safely pronounced that he hath 
the Holy Ghost within him; if not, then 
it is a plain token that he doth usurp 
the name of the Holy Ghost in vain.” 
(Homily for Whitsunday.) Ungodly per- 
sons have neither been born again of the 
Spirit nor justified, although they were 
baptized in infancy, but remain in an 
unpardoned state, exposed to the wrath 
of God; and unless they be born again of 
the Spirit, and obtain saving faith in 
Christ, they must perish. 

IV.—* The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean whereby the body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper is faith.” (Art. 28.) “For the 
sacramental bread and wine remain still 
in their very natural substances... and 
the natural body and blcod of our Saviour 
Christ are in heaven, and not here; it 
being against the truth of Christ’s natural 
body to be at one time in more places 
than one.” (Declaration appended to the 
Communion Service.) ‘* The curate shall 
instruct him, [the sick man,] that if he 
do truly repent him of his sins, and 
stedfastly believe that Jesus Christ hath 
suffered death upon the cross for him, 
and shed his blood for his redemption, 
earnestly remembering the benefits he 
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hath thereby, and giving him hearty 
thanks therefore, he doth eat and drink 
the body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ profitably to his soul’s health, 
although he do not receive the sacrament 
with his mouth.” (Rubric to the Commu- 
nion for the Sick.) There is no scrip- 
tural authority for affirming that our 
Lord is present with his people at the 
Lord’s Supper in any other manner than 
that in which he is present with them 
whenever they meet together in his 
name (Mat. xviii.20); and his body and 
blood are verily and indeed taken and 
received by them at that ordinance by 
faith, just as they are verily and indeed 
taken and received by them whenever 
they exercise faith in his atoning sacri- 
fice, so that the imagination of any bodily 
presence or of any other presence effected 
by the consecration of the elements is 
unscriptural and erroneous. 

V.—“Christ commended to his Church 
a Sacrament of his body and blood : they 
[the Church of Rome] have changed it 
into a sacrifice for the quick and dead.” 
(Hom. for Whitsunday.) “Our loving 
Saviour hath ordained and established 
the remembrance of his great mercy 
expressed in his passion in the institu- 
tion of his heavenly Supper.”.... “ We 
must then take heed lest of the memory 
it be madea sacrifice.” (Hom.of theSacra- 
ment.) The ministers of Christ are 
termed in Scripture, Presbyters, Bishops, 
Shepherds, Stewards, &c. but are never 
distinctly termed Priest (depeis), and the 
notion of any sacrifice offered in the 
Lord's Supper by the Minister as a 
Priest, distinct from the sacrifice of 
praise and of devotedness offered by 
every true worshipper, is unscriptural 
and erroneous. 

VI.—* The visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments are duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite 
to the same.” (Art. 19.) “ Those we 
ought to judge lawfully called and sent 
[into the ministry] which be chosen and 
called to this work by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the 
congregation to call and send ministers 
into the Lord’s vineyard.” (Art.23.) There 
is no scriptural authority for asserting 
that those only are rightly ordained, or 
are to be esteemed true ministers of 
Christ, who have received episcopal ordi- 
nation. 

VII.—“ The Bishops of Rome and 
their adherents are not the true Church 
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of Christ.” “* Where is now the Holy 
Ghost which they so stoutly do claim for 
themselves ?.... If it be possible to be 
there where the true Church is not, then 
is itat Rome; otherwise it is but a vain 
brag.” “All the popes and prelates of 
Rome for the most part. . . are worthily 
accounted among the number of false 
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prophets and false Christs.” (Hom. for 
Whitsunday.) False Christs and false 
prophets, cannot be esteemed true Min- 
isters of Christ ; the true Apostolieal Suc- 
cession is the succession of faithful 
Ministers in the Churches of Christ who 
have preached the doctrine of the Apo- 
stles and have ministered in their Spirit. 


*George Abbot, B.A. 
*Edward Henry Abney, B.A. 
*John Acaster, M.A. 

*John Adeney, M.A. 
*Samuel Alford, M.A. 
*Walter Alford, M.A. 
*William Allan, M.A. 
*George Allan, M.A. 

*Hugh Allan, M.A. 
*William Annesley, M A. 
*Edward B. Bagshawe, M.A. 


*Augustus A. Bagshawe, B.A. 


G. Baker, Lieut-Colonel. 

*J. R. Barber, M A. 
*Stephen Barbut, M.A. 
*Henry Barfoot, M.A. 

*S. W. Barnett, M.A. 

*John Bartlett, M.A. 
*Josiah Bartlett, M.A. 
*John Baylie, M.A. 
Frederick Baynes. 

*Henry Ham Beamish, M.A. 


*Joseph Fawcett Beddy, M.A. 


Samuel Bell. 

*S. E. Bernard, M.A. 
*David Barclay Bevan, M.A. 
R. C. L. Bevan. 

Richard Bevan. 

J. R. Bevy. 

*Edward Birch, B.A. 
*Joseph Birch, M.A. 

*T. W. Birch. M.A. 

*John Birkett, M.A. 
*William W. Blanford, M.A. 
Thomas W. Blomefield, Bart. 
Thomas Borrow. 

Augustus Bosanquet- 

*H. J. Bowden, M.A. 
*Charles Bradley, M.A. 
*Wm. S. H. Braham, M.A. 
*R. L. Bridge, M.A. 

John Bridges. 

*John Bromilow, M.A. 

* Alexander l'rowne, M.A. 
*George Browne, M.A. 
“Reginald Bryan, M.A. 
*William Buckler, M.A. 
*Edward Bull, M.A. 
*Arthur Buller, M.A. 
*Gilbert Beresford, M.A. 
*James W. Burrough, M.A. 
*William Bury, M.A. 
*Sparkes Byers, B.A. 
*Henry Caddell, M.A, 
*Joshua Cautley, M.A. 
*Charies R. Carroll, M.A. 
*George Grey Cashman, B.A. 
*John Casson, M.A. 

*E. W. Caufield, M.A. 
William Challice. 

*John Charlesworth, M.A. 
* William Chave, M.A. 
*Andrew Cheap, LL.B. 
Robert Hochley Chenies. 
*John M. Cholmeley, M.A. 
*W. Churchil!, M.A. 
Matthew Clark. 

*Thomas Clarke, M.A. 

*R. Clayton, M.A. 

* Alexander Clements, M.A. 


*J. B. Clifford, M.A. 

*C. T. Fynes Clinton, M.A. 
*John Francis Cobb, M.A. 
*J. W. Cobb, M.A. 
Benjamin Cooper. 

Charles Cowan, M.D. 
*William Cowlard, M.A. 
*Edward Cox, M.A. 
*George Crabbe, M.A. 
*Henry Robert Crew, M.A. 
*B. Lucas Cubitt, M.A. 

*J. Cumberlege, M.A. 

*S. F. Cumberlege, M.A. 
*Francis Cunningham, M.A. 
*Thomas Curme, M.A. 
Christopher Cutts. 

*James Edward Dalton, B.D. 
*Thomas Davies, M.A. 

*E. H. Dawson, M.A. 
*Robert Denny, M.A. 

*J. W. Deviin, B.A. 
*William Dewe, B.A. 
*Thomas F. Dibdin, D.D. 
*James W. K. Disney, B.A. 
*William Dodge, B.A. 
James Dorman. 

*T. R. Drake, B.A. 

*Thos. O. Drawbridge, M.A. 
*D. K. T. Drummond, M.A. 
*W. M. Du Pre, M.A. 
*Henry Du Puy, B.A. 
*John East, M.A. 

*John Edmonds, M.A. 
Samuel Edwards. 

*Samuel V. Edwards, B.A. 
*Henry T. Estridge, M.A. 
*Charles Evans, M.A. 
*Daniel W. Evans, B.A. 
*Frederick Evans, M.A. 
*Patrick Fenn, M.A. 
Joseph Fincher. 

*Edward W. Foley, M.A. 
Joseph French. 

*Samuel Garratt, B.A. 
*John Garwood, M.A. 
*Henry Gibson, M.A. 
*Thomas Glascott, B.A. 
*Carr John Giyn, M.A. 
George Golding. 

*Edward Goodwin, M.A. 
Samuel Goody. 

Alexander Gordon. 

Joseph Goss. 

Thomas Graham. 

Thomas Greenall. 

*R. G. Greene, M.A. 
*John Phillips Gurney, M.A. 
*Peter Hall, M.A. 

W. L. Hance. 

E. Hance. 

*Augustus Handley, M.A. 
F. Vernon Harcourt. 

*G. G. Harvey, B.A. 


E. Hawker, Rear- Admiral of the 


Blue. 
*John Herbert, M.A. 
*Augustus Hewitt, M.A. 
“William Henry Hill, M.A. 
*Charles Hodgson, M.A. 
*George Hodgson, M.A. 


Edward Hollis. 

*J. T. Holloway, D.D. 
*James Hopkins, M.A. 
*H. D. C. 8. Horlock, D.D. 
*George Hume, M.A. 
*Henry Hutton, M.A. 
*Josiah James, M.A. 

*P. B. Jeckell, B.A. 

*A. Jenour, M.A. 

*David Jones, M.A. 

*John Jones, M.A. 

*J. J. Jones, M.A. 

*J. Jordan, M.A. 
*Edward Jowett, B.A. 
*Thomas King, M.A. 
Henry Kingscote. 

Arthur F. Kinnaird. 

John Labouchere. 

*John Lakes, M.A. 
*Richard T. Lancaster, M.A. 
*Thomas J. Lingwood, M.A. 
John Linton. 

E. J. Longley. 

*Henry Lowe, M.A. 

*B. Lumley, M.A. 

*H. Lumsden, M.A. 
James Macfarlane. 

*Henry W. M‘Grath, M.A. 
*W. Bell Mackenzie, M.A. 
*R. A. M. Macklin, M.A. 
*George Maclean, M.A. 
*Hugh M‘Neil, M.A. 
*Samuel Maddock, M.A. 
*C. D. Maitland, M.A. 
*Henry Malpas, M.A. 
*Orlando Manley, M.A. 
*Joseph Mann, M.A. 
*Richards Marks, M.A. 
*W. Marsh, D.D. 

Marcus Martin. 

John Martin. 

W. Lewis Mason. 

William Maxwell. 


C. Maxtone, Major, Madras re- 


tired List. 
*Forster Maynard, M.A. 
*David Mead, M.A. 


* *Joseph C. Mendham, M.A. 


*Thomas Methuen, M.A. 
*Capel Molyneux, B.A. 
*William Money, M.A. 
Wigram Money. 

*Bernard Moore, M.A. 
*Thomas Mortimer, B.D. 
*Henry Moule, M.A. 
*William Mudge, M.A. 
*Edward Nicholson, M.A. 
*Leland Noel, M.A. 
*Baptist W. Noel, M.A. 
Edward Scott Norton. 
James Orde, Lieut.-General. 
*Fielding Ould, M.A. 
*Joseph Parker, M.A. 
*A.D. Parkinson, B.A. 
Wm. Edward Parry, Bart. 
John Dean Paul. 

*James Pears, B.C.L. 
*James R. Pears, M.A. 
*John Pearson, M.A. 
Thomas Pearsons. 





*John Peers, M.A. 

*J. W. Peers, M.A. 

*J. Pemberton, M.A. 
*Edward Pemberton, M.A. 
William Perfect. 
*Richard C. Phelips, M.A. 
*E. T. M. Phillipps, M.A. 
*H. G. Phillips, M.A. 
*Benjamin Philpot, M.A. 
*Solomon Piggott, M.A. 
William Pitman. 

*S. B. Plummer, M.A. 
John P. Plumptre, M.P. 


*Chas. Thos. Plumptre, M.A. 


*H. W. Plumptre, M.A. 
*Edward Poole, M.A. 

J. Poynder. 

*H. E. Preston, M.A. 
Mark Pringle. 

*Chas. R. Pritchett, M.A. 
*David Protheroe, M.A. 
*William W. Pym, M.A. 
*Richard Quarrell, M.A. 
*Alexander Ramsay, M.A. 
*J. Raw, M.A. 

James S. Ray. 

John 8S. Reynolds. 
*Gregory Rhodes, B.C.L. 
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*Arthur Roberts, M.A. 
*Henry Roberts, B.A. 
Joseph Robinson. 
*Charles Row, M.A. 
*David Ruell, M.A. 
*Edmund Russell, M.A. 
*Timothy Sandys, M.A. 
*William Seaton, M.A. 
*Walter Shirley, M.A. 
*Robert Shitler, M.A. 
*Robert Simpson, M.A. 
*Robert Smith, B.A. 
*Hinton C. Smith, B.A. 
*William Snell, M.A. 
*F. W. Spilsbury, M.A. 
*J. W. Steele, M.A. 
Ernest A. Stephenson. 
*George Steward, M.A. 
*Francis Storr, M.A. 
*Hugh Stowell, M.A. 
*Edmund Stuart, M.A. 
*James H. Stuart, M.A. 
*Henry Sweeting, M.A. 
*Charles Tayler, M.A. 
*Stephen Thackwell, M.A. 
* Algernon S. Thelwall, M.A. 
*Evan Thomas, M.A. 
*Spencer Thornton, M.A. 
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*Francis Upjohn, M.A. 
*Owen Emeric Vidal, B.A. 
E. M. Wade, M.A, 
*Henry Walter, M.A. 
John C, Walter. 
*James Ware, M.A. 
*G. T. Warner, M.A. 
*John W. Watts, M.A. 
*Daniel Watkins, M.A. 
*J. G. Weddell, M.A. 
James Welsh, Major-General, 
Madras Engineers. 
*John West, M.A. 
John Wheddon, M.A. 
*David Wheeler, M.A. 
*Rd. Whittingham, M.A. 
*S. H. Widdrington, M.A. 
*G. Wightman, D.D. 
*Alfred Wilkinson, M.A. 
*J.R. Wilkinson, M.A. 
*Jocelyn Willey, M.A. 
*H. J. Williams, LL.B. 
*John Williams, M.A. 
J. D. Williams. 
*John Francis Witty, M.A. 
*Carus W. Wilson, M.A. 
*John Wilson, M.A. 
*William Wright, M.A. 


*J. Truman, M.A. 
*D. Tucker, M.A. 


*H. K. Richardson, M.A. 
*Gilbert W. Robinson, B.A. 
*Wm. W. Robinson, M.A. 


Extracts from ‘Anglo-Catholic Writers.” 


“Tt cannot be too often repeated, that if 
Protestantism be Christianity, Catholicism is 
Anti-Christianism, and of course vice versd. 
There never was, and there never will be, 
charity in softening down real distinctions ; 
open hostilities are ever a shorter road to even- 
tual peace than hollow and suspicious alli- 
ances.”—British Critic, July, 1843, p. 64. 

Protestantism and Romanism.—“ St 
ought not to be for nothing. no nor for 
anything short of some very vital truth 
.... that persons of name and influence 
should venture on the part of ecclesi- 
astical agitators . . .an object thus 
momentous we believe to be the unpro- 
testantising of the National Church.”— 
British Critic, July, 1841, p. 44. 

“As we go on, we must recede more 
and more from the principles, if any such 
there be, of the English Reformation.” — 
Ib. p. 45. 

“TI utterly reject and anathematize 
the principle of Protestantism as a heresy, 
with all its forms, sects, or denomina- 
tions.” —Rev. W. Palmer, Letter to Mr. 
Golightly, p. 9. 

“ Protestantism in its essence, and 
in all its bearings is characteristically 
the religion of corrupt human nature.” — 
British Critic, July, 1841, p. 27. 

**The Protestant tone of doctrine and 
thought is essentially anti-christian.”— 
Ib. p. 29. 

“ Antichrist, we know, is prophetically 
described as the Man of Sin, who oppo- 
seth and exalteth himself above . . 
God. This, to be plain, is just our own 
notion, as we have never shrunk from 


William Holt Yates, M.D, 
*Chas. Isaac Yorke, M.A. 


*Thomas Tyndale, M.A. 


avowing, of Protestantism.” — British 
Critic, July, 18438, p. 65. 

“ We trust, of course, that active and 
visible union with the see of Rome is not 
of the essence of a Church ; at the same 
time, we are deeply conscious that in 
lacking it, far from asserting a right, 
we forego a great privilege. Rome has 
imperishable claims upon our gratitude, 
and, were it so ordered, upon our defe- 
rence. ... For her sins, and for our 
own, we are estranged from her in pre- 
sence, not in heart; may we never be 
provoked to forget her, or cease to love 
her !— British Critic, July, 1841, p. 3. 

On the Scriptures.—‘* The true creed 
is the catholic interpretation of Scripture, 
or scripturally proved) tradition... . 
Scripture and tradition taken together, are 
the joint rule of faith.” = Tract 78, p. 2. 

“As to the nondescript system of 
religion now in fashion, that nothing is 
to be believed but what is clearly in 
Scripture . . . suffice that it has all the 
external extravagance of latitudinarian- 
ism, without its internal consistency .. . 
Both, however, are mere theories in 
theology, and ought to be discarded by 
serious men.” — Tract 85, p. 25. 

“‘ The structure of Scripture is such... 
that either we must hold that the Gospel 
doctrine or message is not contained in 
Scripture, or, as the alternative, we 
must hold that it is but indirectly and 
covertly recorded there, under the sur- 
face.” —Ib. p. 27. 

“So then, we do not make Scrip- 
ture the rule of our faith, but that other 
things in their kind are rules also; in 
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such sort that it is not safe, without re- 
spect had to them, to jndge things by 
the Scripture alone.”— Field, in Tract 
90, p. 11. 

“In the sense in which it is commonly 
understood, at this day, Scripture, it 1s 
plain, is not on Anglican principles, the 
rule of faith.”— Jb. p. 11. 

“The writers of the Tracts for the 
Times took the true ground of an appeal 
to the voice of the Church in all ages. 
It was not to supersede the use of the 
Scriptures ; it was not even to establish 
tradition as the rule of faith separate 
from the written Word... . that they 
had recourse to antiquity, but it was to 
settle the sense of the Scriptures.”— 
Plain Words, 2d edition, p. 17. 

Justification by Faith.—“ When faith 
is called the sole instrument, this means 
the sole internal instrument, not the 
sole instrument of any kind. There is 
nothing inconsistent, then, in faith being 
the sole instrument of justification, and 
yet baptism also the sole instrument; 
nor does the sole instrumentality of 
faith interfere with the doctrine of works 
being a mean also... An assent to the 
doctrine that faith alone justifies, does 
not at all preclude the doctrine of works 
justifying also.”—Tract 90, p. 12. 

“ Works done with Divine aid, and in 
faith before justification, do dispose men 
to receive the grace of justification.”— 
Ib. p. 16. 

“The Bishop, then, would say, that 
justified Christians are accounted right- 
eous, in consideration of a righteousness 
not their own; Mr. Newman, that they 
are accounted righteous inasmuch as 
they have been made so through Christ’s 
righteousness inwrought into them.”— 
British Critic, July, 1843, p. 74. 

“ Evangelicals. . . cleave to the soul- 
destroying heresy of Luther on the 
subject of justification.”—-Jb. p. 33. 

“The very first aggression of those 
who labour to revive some degree at 
least of vital Christianity. . . must be 
upon that strange congeries of notions 
and practices of which the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification is the origin and 
representative. Whether any heresy 
has ever infested the Church so hateful 
and unchristian as this doctrine, it is 
perhaps not necessary to determine: 
none certainly has ever prevailed so 
subtle and extensively poisonous.’ — 
British Critic, Oct. 1842, p. 390. 

The Sacraments.—“ This may even be 
set down as the essence of sectarian 
doctrine. . . to consider faith and not 
the sacraments as the instrument of jus- 
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tification.”—-Tracts, vol. ii. p. 6. Pre- 


face. 


“ The sacraments, not preaching, are 
tle sources of Divine grace.” — Tracts, 
vol. i. p. 4. Preface. 

“This, then, is the characteristic 
mark of these two [Sacraments, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper}, separating them 
from al) other whatever; and this is 
nothing but saying, in other words, that 
they are the only justifying rites or in- 
struments of communicating the atone- 
ment.’”’—Tract 46, p. 46. 

‘* The two ‘ Sacraments of the Gospel,’ 
are those which directly communicate 
Christ to the soul.”—-British Critic, July, 
1843, p. 51. 

Baptism.—“ The doctrine of regenera- 
tion in Baptism, the very spirit and 
essence of the whole teaching of the 
Church.” —Plain Words, p. 21. 

“ However frankly we may admit, and 
however gladly we may contemplate, 
that wonder of Divine Grace, whereby 
the man who has long wandered from 
his baptismal standing, is brought back 
to it; we must never permit ourselves to 
view such cases as according to the 
general rule. In their way, they are 
anomalies, wonderfully illustrative, in- 
deed, of the long-suffering of God, but 
not the unthwarted growth of his own 
plan of salvation, which, in the first 
instance, contemplates Baptism as the 
beginning, and then the Christian cha- 
racter steadily growing out of that begin- 
ning.” — Christian Remembrancer, May, 
1843, p. 670. 

“ Baptism * * * confers on a child 
all things, and the true way of addressing 
sucha child is not to speak to him of any 
new birth yet to be waited for; but to 
tell him to goforth against evil, fresh from 
the water, and strong in the blessings of 
his baptism.”’—Jb. June, 1843, p. 816. 

“Surely the Church has not encou- 
raged the modern habit of dating con- 
version, of taking cognizance of any 
marked revolutionary epoch in a man’s 
life, besides his baptism. 

“ Justification, in Anglican theology, is 
ruled to be the first step in the Christian 
life. In the 13th Article, ‘Works done 
before justification’ are explained to be 
equivalent to ‘ works done before the 
Grace of Christ and Inspiration of His 
Spirit,’ which, at the latest, takes place 
at Baptism.” —Jb. October, 1841, p. 273. 

The Lord’s Supper.—‘‘As material 
bodies approach by moving from place 
to piace, so the approach and presence 
of a spiritual body may be in some other 
way ... the body and blood of Christ 
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may be really literally present in the 
holy Eucharist, yet, not having become 
present by local passage, may still lite- 
rally and really be at God’s right hand 

. . - The true determination of all such 
questions may be this, that Christ’s body 
and blood are locally at God’s right 
hand, yet really present here—present 
here, but not here in place.”— Tract 90, 

. 56. 

“This is what the Catholic Church 
seems to hold concerning our Lord’s 
presence in the Sacrament, that He then 
personally and bodily is present with us 
in the way an object is which we call 
present.’’—Jb. p. 56. 

“Receiving Him [Christ] into this 
very bedy, they who are his, receive 
life.”"—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, p. 9. 

‘‘ His flesh and blood in the Sacra- 
ment shall give life“... because they 
are the very flesh and blood which were 
given and shed for the life of the world, 
and are given to those for whom they 
had been given.’’—Jb. p. 20. 

“If Balaam’s ass instructed Balaam, 
what is there fairly to startle us in the 
Church’s doctrine, that the water of bap- 
tism cleanses from sin; that eating the 
consecrated bread is eating his body ; or 
that oil may be blessed for spiritual pur- 
poses ?”— Tract 85, p. 90. 

The Priesthood.—“ The holy feast on 
our Saviour’s sacrifice .. . was intended 
by him to be constantly conveyed 
through the hands of commissioned 
persons. Except, therefore, we can 
show such a warrant, we cannot be sure 
that our hands convey the sacrifice; we 
cannot be sure that souls worthily pre- 
pared, receiving the bread which we 
break, and the cup of blessing which we 
bless, are partakers of the body and 
blood of Christ.”—Tract 4, p. 2. 

“The sacerdotal office in the Church 
is the foundation of all the rest . . . if 
the Church have a sacerdotal office, she 
must necessarily have functionaries by 
whom to administer it . . . The priest 
is to be considered by his flock as stand- 
ing to them in so many respects in the 
place of God . . . the type and repre- 
sentative to them of the invisible... 
Their primary office is to be the Church’s 
functionaries, in dispensing to the people 
her varied blessings . . . and above all, 
in offering up that holy service whereby 
the fruits of our Lord’s atonement are 
daily impetrated and diffused .... 
throughout the Church . . . The priest- 
hood may be called the organs of the 
Spirit.”— British Critic, July, 1843, pp. 
50, 53, 54, 58. 
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“ A person not commissioned from 
the Bishop may use the words of Bap- 
tism, and sprinkle or bathe with the 
water on earth, but there is no promise 
from Christ that such a man shall admit 
souls to the kingdom of heaven. A per- 
son not commissioned . . . may pre- 


tend to give the Lord’s Supper, but 
. there is no warrant from Christ to 

lead communicants to suppose that .. . 

they will be partakers in the Saviour’s 

heavenly body and blood.” — Trac: 35, 
3 


Apostolical Succession. — ‘1 fear we 
have neglected the real ground on which 
our authority is built—our apostolical 
descent... The Lord Jesus Christ 
gave his Spirit to his Apostles; they in 
turn laid their hands on those who 
should succeed them, and these again on 
others; and so the sacred gift has been 
handed down to our present bishops, 
who have appointed us as their assist- 
ants... We must ily ider 
none to be really ordained who have no 
thus been ordained.” —Tract 1, pp. 2, 3. 

“Why should we talk so much of an 
Establishment, and so little of an apos- 
tolical succession? Why should we not 
seriously endeavour to impress our people 
with the plain truth, that by separating 
themselves from our communion, they 
separate themselves . . . from the only 
Church in this realm which has a right 
to be quite sure that she has the Lord’s 
body to give to his people ?”—Tract 4, 

5 





“ Do you then unchurch all the Pres- 
byterians, all the Christians who have no 
Bishops ?”’ . . . “We are not to shrink 
from our deliberate views of truth and 
duty because difficulties may be raised 
about the case of such persons, any more 
than we should fear to maintain the 
paramount necessity of Christian belief 
because similar difficulties may be raised 
about virtuous Heathens, Jews, or Ma- 
hometans.”’—Ib. p. 6. 

“ It is not merely because Episcopacy 
is a better or more Scriptural form than 
Presbyterianism . . . that Episcopalians 
are right and Presbyterians are wrong ; 
but because the Presbyterian ministers 
have assumed a power which was never 
entrusted to them. They have presumed 
to exercise the powers of ordination, and 
to perpetuate a succession of ministers, 
without having received a commission 
to do so.”—Tract 7, p. 2. 

“It is beautifully expressed in the 
Acts of the Synod of Bethlehem, which 
the Eastern Church transmitted to the 
nonjuring Bishops :—‘ Therefore we de- 
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clare that this hath ever been the doc- 
trine of the Eastern Church ;—that the 
Episcopal dignity is so necessary in the 
Church, that without a Bishop there can- 
not exist any Church nor any Christian 
man ;—no, not so much as in name.’ ”— 
British Critic, April, 1842, p. 498. 


Inteliigence. 


“ A person who denies the Apostoli- 
cal Succession of the ministry, because 
it is not clearly taught in Scripture, 
ought, I conceive, if consistent, to deny 
the Godhead of the Holy Ghost, which is 
nowhere literally stated in Scripture.’— 
Tract 85, p. 4. 


THE NEW DIVINITY STATUTE AT OXFORD. 


[It has long been rumoured that the 
statute to be proposed to the Oxford 
convocation for the prevention of a re- 
currence of the recent disputes on pro- 
ceeding to a degree in the theological 
faculty would require to be most narrowly 
watched. And such, indeed, turns out 
to be the case. The whole constitution 
of the University, as to the degrees in 
divinity and civil law, is to be changed ; 
and for the worse. The two chief points 
of the proposed Divinity Statute, as we 
Jearn from the usual cloud of pamphlets, 
questions and Jeaves of argument, which 
precede one of the great Oxford con- 
tests, are, 

1, That a private examination by the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, under an 
appeal to the Vice-Chancellor, is to take 
the place of an open one in the Univer- 
sity schools. 

2. That this change amounts to the 
imposition of a mew theological test, regu- 
lated by the sole discretion and orthodoxy 
of the two above-named irresponsible 
functionaries; one of whom 1s Dr. 
Hampden, who is under the formal cen- 
sure of the University, for inculcating 
Socinianizing doctrine ; and the other 
may be, alayman ! 

We do not hesitate to say, although the 
subject has come before us at the very 
moment of going to press, that though 
the proprietors of this statute will revive 
the odium theologicum in its bitterest 
form, the Hampden case sinks into com- 
plete insignificance before it; and every 
member of convocation who has at heart 
the orthodoxy and independence of our 
great Theological School and Faculty 
must sift this statute most closely. 
We subjoin three of the more important 
papers which have already issued from Ox- 
ford. The initials sufficiently declare the 
respected author of the second. ]-Ep. C.R, 

Oxford, Feb. 21, 1844.—The attention 
of Members of Convocation is respect- 
fully requested to the following points in 
the proposed new Divinity Statute : 

P. 4, Statutum est, quod is, qui ad 
Gradum Baccalaurei in S. Theologia pro- 
moveri cupit....duas dissertationes a 


se conscriptas de queestionibus quibuslibet 
Theologicis prius a S. Theologie Pro- 
fessore Regio approbandis, coram eo 
publice intra Scholarum precinctus reci- 
tabit, eique, finitaé lectione, dissertationis 
utriusque exemplar in manus tradet. 

P. 5. Statutum est, quod in singulis 
facultatibus si quid dubii forte occurrat in 
exercitiis prestandis de quo oriatur con- 
tentio,... AD ViceE-CANCELLARIUM DEFE- 
RETUR CUJUS IN HAC RE SENTENTIA RATA 
ET DEFINITIVA HABEBITUR. 

1. It appears from the first extract, 
that the Regius Professor has a right to 
demand copies of the Candidate’s Disser- 
tations, after the public reading in the 
Schools, for his own private perusal; by 
which perusal he will be enabled to 
examine more closely whether they con- 
tain any doctrine which he may consider 
erroneous. 

2. It appears from the second, that the 
Regius Professor is only responsible for 
the exercise of these powers of scrutiny 
to the Vice-Chancellor for the time 
being ; and that whenever, upon his view 
of the doctrinal character of the Disser- 
tation, he refuses to present the Candidate 
for his Degree, the matter is referred im- 
mediately to the Vice-Chancellor, whose 
decision on the case is absolute and final. 

3. It is evident, that the proposed 
Statute does not contemplate any other 
way of proceeding to a Divinity Degree 
in such a case, but by the process which 
it lays down: its object being to lay 
down the process hy which the Divinity 
Degree is to be obtained. 

4. It is inferred from all these points 
together, that, according to the proposed 
Statute, if the Regius Professor, upon 
doctrinal objections which he raises after 
the examination of the Dissertation, 
refuses to present the Candidate for his 
Degree, and the Vice-Chancellor sup- 
ports him in that refusal, it is thus in the 
power of two functionaries of the Univer- 
sity, by agreeing together, to stop a 
Member of the University from_proceed- 
ing to his Divinity Degree. 

5. It is suggested, that this arrange- 
ment is contrary t> the whole spirit of the 
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Academical Constitution, which makes 
Congregation and the whole body of the 
University the judge of the fitness of the 
Candidate for his Degree: and that, 
though the Vice-Chancellor, in common 
with the two Proctors, has a power of 
veto in Congregation; this new power, 
which prevents the question from coming 
into Congregation at all, is quite a 
different thing from that veto. 

A few words to the resident members of 
convocation, on the subject of the statute 
shortly to be proposed.—It is always some- 
what invidious for ajunior member of the 
University to raise his voice upon a grave 
question of legislation. Age, knowledge, 
and experience are quoted against him, 
and in many cases he can have little to 
say in answer, without going through an 
inquiry more laborious than his regular 
avocations permit. Still there are cer- 
tain broad principles which can be dis- 
cerned without minute information, and 
which may reasonably be a guide to the 
opinions and to the votes of all members 
of our legislative body, and it may be 
allowable to one of that number, even on 
a brief consideration, to suggest some 
points to the notice of others. 

In the first place, then, it may be re- 
marked, that the statute now to be pro- 
posed is still more inconsistent with that 
which was passed relating to the Regius 
Professor of Divinity in 1836 and con- 
firmed in 1842, than was the late statute 
for Divinity Lectures. In this the Re- 
gius Professor is put forward alone, and 
invested with an authority entirely new. 
I say entirely new, because although one 
part of it has been claimed of late, and 
the proceedings at law against that claim 
have been withdrawn, still this with- 
drawal has been probably rather owing 
to the difficulty of remedy, than to the 
slightest appearance of legality in the 
claim. There are but two answers that 
can be made to this objection. One, that 
the authority conferred is altogether in- 
significant; the other, that it is either 
right, or expedient, or both, to remove 
the censure of 1836. 

Secondly, it is worth while consider- 
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ing what is the nature of the power to be 
conferred on the Regius Professor, and 
whether it is a power that ought ever to 
be entrusted to an individual, especially 
to one appointed for life by the Crown. 
Now I will not impute to the heads of the 
University the absolute madness of pro- 
posing to constitute any individual so 
appointed a judge of orthodoxy. They 
cannot have thought of such a thing as 
thus laying the Faculty of Theology pros- 
trate at the feet of the secular power. The 
very Statute for the trial of heterodoxy 
in Sermons, points out the gravity of the 
danger, by providing a Court of several 
members. It must, therefore, be ima- 
gined that the power is so indefinite in 
its results, that it will not, in fact, con- 
stitute either a lawful right of judicature, 
or an opportunity of usurpation. 

Now it is perfectly true that the 
Regius Professor has his legitimate and 
limited power as a Member of Congre- 
gation, and that he can there withhold 
a Degree for a time, and then lay his 
objection before the House, and put it to 
the vote. This, of course, he may do on 
the ground of heterodoxy, appearing in 
any exercise performed in his presence, 
and no one would wish to prevent his 
having or using such a power." But 
recent experience has shown, that it is 
possible for a Professor to make an in- 
direct use of authority, such as it is here 
proposed to place in his hands, and that 
in such a manner as to constitute him 
not a judge, but an arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible authority in the Theological 
Faculty. It would be well, if the 
Members of Convocation could be in- 
formed, before they vote upon this ques- 
tion, what degree of security the Vice- 
Chancellor’s power in doubtful cases will 
give—whether, for instance, the Vice- 
Chancellor, even if willing, will be able 
to take cognizance of the Professor's 
reasons for refusing a Thesis ; and again, 
whether he will have any summary means 
of compelling him to do his duty, if he 
should simply decline performing it; or 
again, of causing that duty to be per- 
formed by another.t Unless these points 





* It is worth while to remark here, that the theses for certain Theological Dispu- 
tations used to be approved by Congregation. See Tit. VIII. § 1. And this would 
still probably be the best security against offensive theses. , . 

+ It is not meant to state that there is no remedy, for the writer firmly believes 


that there is one in the power of the higher Officers of the University. 


It is enough 


that such abuse is allowed to be in fact without remedy. , Y 
t At best, the Vice-Chancellor would be entrusted by this Statute with a power 
which may be thought somewhat unconstitutional. 
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are settled, it will be but a leap in the 
dark to sanction the proposed measure. * 

Again, with regard to the proposed 
form of exercise for the Doctor’s Degree, 
it must be observed, that it alters the 
constitution of the University by placing 
the Bachelors of Divinity so far on the 
same footing as those on whom that 
Degree has not been conferred. This is 
a grave alteration, though implied but by 
a slight form.* 

As to the delivery of the Exercises 
to the Professor, it is chiefly important 
as tending to give an opportunity for 
future usurpation. What is it for, unless 
he is to be a judge of orthodoxy ? 

And here the difference of the two 
cases of Law and Theology, which are 
tacked together, comes out clearly. In 
Law, the question is of knowledge or 
ignorance, and so it may be in Theology, 
but it may be also between true know- 
ledge, and knowledge falsely so called. 
It is an evil to destroy the hope of re- 
covering Lectures instead of mere Exa- 
mination Exercises in Law, and the 
same evil appears in the case of Divinity; 
but the cases are distinct, and cught not 
to be treated as the same. In short, the 
proposed plan seems to be seriously 
deficient in the important article of 
facing the question, and likely to do 
nothing better than serve indifferently 
the wants of the present generation. 
The next is likely either to suffer from 
it, or to undo it. C. M. 

Oriel, Ash- Wednesday, 1844. 

Questions on the Proposed New Statute. 
—l. Whether the Statute does not 
enable the Queen’s Professor of Divinity 
to force each Candidate to adopt the 
Professor’s own questions, by refusing 
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his approbation to those of the Can- 
didate. 

2. Whether in the case of the Pro- 
fessor’s refusing to approve of the Can- 
didate’s questions, the Vice-Chancellor 
may then be appealed to. 

3. Whether the Professor can be com- 
pelled to approve. 

4. Whether the proceedings before 
the Vice-Chancellor are to be in the 
Court of the University, or in private :— - 
if in private, are they to be conducted 
according to the Statutes? 

5. Whether an appeal will lie from 
the sentence of the Vice-Chancellor to 
the superior Courts of the University. 

6. Whether, if the Vice-Chancellor’s 
decision be without appeal from, the 
authority of congregation in granting 
degrees be not irrecoverably lost. 

7. Whether Sect. viii. by giving this 
power to the Vice-Chancellor, do not 
partially repeal the Statute that provides 
him the advice of six doctors in the case 
of erroneous doctrine. 

8. Whether in the case of a dispute 
about doctrine between the Queen’s Pro- 
fessor and the Candidate, the Vice- 
Chancellor, being a Layman, or not a 
Graduate in Theology, can decide it. 

9. Whether in the case of a dispute 
between the Professor of Civil Law and 
the Candidate, on a legal question, the 
Vice-Chancellor, being a Graduate in 
Theology or Arts, and not learned in the 
Law, can decide it. 

Finally, Whether it be fair by means 
of this Statute to make the voluntary pro- 
visions of the Statute, de Disciplina Theo- 
logica, compulsory on all Candidates 
for Degrees in Theology, who have been 
matriculated since Michaelmas, 1838. 





* As the Statute at present stands, Bachelors of Divinity are to read Lectures from 
Holy Scripture before younger men, choosing the portion for themselves; by the 
proposed Statute they are to read an Exercise before the Regius Professor, of which 
he ry to approve the subject beforehand, and which is to be delivered to him, when 
read. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_We thank our correspondent who, with seeming knowledge of the subject, corrects our statement 
with respect to the possibility, in many cases, of celebrating the Daily Service in Scotland: still, as 
in Edinburgh, the fact remains undeniably the same; it is quite as easy to carry out the Prayer 
Book there as in London; and it is not done. 

A correspondent, who is acquainted with Irvingism, informs us, that our statement contained in 
the foot-note, p. 177, of our last number, was not strictly correct. The formula of this body seems, 

ding to th lves, to run, that in addition to believing in a second Pentecost, they hold 
concerning the whole Catholic Church, including themselves as a part of it, all that Cathdlics hold 
irrespective of them. 

A press of matterhas compelled us to displace from our Miscellaneous department the third 
collection of Authorities on Conventual Institutions, and a Letter on the Tendency of Mr. Maurice’s 
Works.—Both are in type. 
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